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PREFACE 


Many Avho themselves can easily write excellent 
Articles or make excellent Speeches, by the light of 
nature, will utterly fail to teach beginners the art of 
Writin^f or Speaking. Indeed, some of the very greatest 
hkssayists have made quite ridiculous attempts to explain 
how ' Style’ can be acquired, or evenAvhat it really is. 

An illustration from elsewhere may show the true 
reason for this failure. A player of Billiards see.s 
R(jberts making one of his large breaks, or a player 
of Lawn Tennis sce.s Doherty make a beautiful stroke 
from “the hack of the court ; or else perhaps it is 
Latham who is playing Tennis or Rackets, or it may 
be some celebrated Cricketer or Row-er or Fencer or 
Boxer. But, whoever it may be, if he does his work 
well, then that w'ork will look very easy. The admirer 
now goes home and tries to imitate what he has seen 
the skilled player do ; in the next game which he plays 
tic tries to reproduce the stroke, but fails lamentably. 
Why is this? Probably it is chiefly because he docs 
some pari or parts of the action wrongly. 

A good stroke at Billiards, for example, is a very 
complex thing. It cannot be perfect unless each part 
of the stroke be perfect in itself; and unless, at the 
same time, each part be perfectly combined wifh the 

A 2 U 
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Other parts. There must be not only i)c rh ct part-, bnt 
also perfect co-operation or co-ordination of the parts. 

The one chance of improvement for an a\cr.i',r 
individual is to find out what these parts are, and 
then to master them one by one. He must ,inal3’se 
the whole stroke, and must not attempt to do it as 
if it were a single unit. It is true that Uie l)orn 
player, by the light of genius, dues the whole stroke ii\ 
a whole stroke, and perhaps is not aware that it uut be 
divided into parts: he may even den)' it. Xone the 
less it has often been proved that it can be di\itkd into 
parts, and that to ihastcr each part separate!}' is a nua h 
easier process than to master the whf»le at onto. It is not 
going too far to say that for average peo[)Ie to m.isUr 
the whole sti'okc at once is an absolute im|)ossibiIiiy. 

Unfortunately, however, a great deal of our teatiiing 
is in the hands of those who do things instinetiwly and 
by the ‘light of nature. They themselves do the whole 
thing as a whole, all together, and in a .single at lion, and 
they may do the thing very well indeed. But, bet .lUse 
they do it in this way themselves, it dtics not in the least 
follow that this is the best way for others to learn t(» tlo it. 
They themselves arc geniu.scs, and therefore e.\teplion.s: 
most of those who arc to be taught arc not geniuses bu? 
average people, or people below the average. The) ii.tvt; 
to move step by step and with effort over the ground 
which the genius covers with a flying leap. 

And this applies also to Essay-Writing and Speaking. 
They^are very complicated processes, and must be prac- 
tised and conquered part by part, before the various parts 
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can be successfully combined together, and before Essay- 
Wfiting and Speaking can be done as single processes. 

Let me take another comparison. Supposing you 
had to build a house, and only had a pile of bricks, 
or perhaps only rough-hewn stones of various size-s. 
How would you set about building your house? We 
will sujjpose that you can already put brick.s in a line, 
and even put mortar between them, or arrange rough- 
hewn stones so that they^ could make a single wall. 
Now, in building a house, will you begin by making 
a room? No, perhaps you w’ill first get a full list of 
rooms, etc., and then choose just thpse which you want. 
Otherwi.sc, you will probably forget some important 
room, or you might even forget the staircase. Secondly 
you will decide on the size and positions of the various 
rooms: you will assign to the chief rooms the largest 
size ahd the best positions, and you will decide the shape 
of the rooms also. Now you might begin to build, for 
now you have your plan mapped out. Now, also, it 
would be lime to attend to the mortar. Last of all, there 
might c<ane the furnishing. But it is obvious that j’ou 
could not build a house well or easily, unless you had 
had practhc iu eaih one of these departments, in deciding 
on the njoms, in arranging them, in planning them, in 
building them, and in furnishing them. Each part 
would have to be studied by itself, and it is well known 
that there are six:ciali.sts who give up their lives to one 
or two of thc.se several departments, or even to a sub- 
division of one of them. 

An Essay or a Speech is not less complicated than 
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thib. I will asbumc that you have the \Vc*rtls already, 
and the power to fit them into Sentences, '^'ou h)*\e 
the bricks and a certain kind of mortar. It now 
remains for you to do the rest of the work part by 
part. E.g. you will have to Colled and make a list of 
your Ideas (Headings and Sub-Heading.s) for the Essay 
or Speech. You will have to Select, decidii*g which 
are to be used and which arc not. You will ha\e to 
Arrange the selected Headjngs. And then you will 
have to Express them — in itself not a simple task. 

Let me take just one of the branchc.s of Expression 
alone, and you can then realise how complicated is the 
process of Essay-writing or Speaking. You have an 
Idea which you feel ought to be livipluxsiscd, because 
it is so important. Now how can you einphasi.se it? 
Of course you can underline it, or yon can repeat it, 
perhaps changing the words. Well and gocxl : "these 
are quite legitimate means, though there arc .some who 
do not allow underlining. But w'hat other mcan.s can 
you use ? When I wished jiust now to emphasise the 
difficulty and complexity of most of the things that 
geniuses do so easily, I emphasised it by a Com* 
parison or Illustration, namely that of building a house. 
It is the same with Essay-Writing and S}jeaking, Thf6 
is one of the most useful means of Emphasising, and 
is really (sec p. 284) a form of Repetition. By a Com- 
parison we repeat the Idea under a slight disguise. 
And why did I particularly choose the building of a 
house, or the playing of a game? I did so because 
I thought that it would be easier to understand, and I 
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thought also that it would be more interesting. Another 
means of Emphasis (see p. 291) would be Contrast. 
Black stands out far more emphatically if there is a 
background of white. Freedom is far more emphati- 
cally described if there is the contrast of slavery ; and 
so on. And there are many other means of Emphasis- 
ing, whi^Ji will be shown in their proper place (p. 281). 
The above will be sufficient for the present purpose. 
The lesson surely is that to emphasise, in this way, an 
idea which is felt to be im*|)ortant, is not an automatic 
process to most people ; it is not done instinctively, and 
by the light of nature. They may Teel that the Idea 
might to be Emphasised, but they do not know' the 
moans. /Ind they obviously ought to practise this art 
of Emphasising by itself, as a separate Exercise, 
centring and focussing their attention on this alone. 

Mywnethod will therefore be to take each part of the 
process of Essay-Writing or Speaking, since it is a com- 
plicated process, and to see how each of the parts can 
be mastered by itself. I shall go upon the principle 
upon which the Romans went in their conquests, viz. 
‘ DIVIDE ET IMPKRA ’, ‘ Isolate what you have to master, 
and master it part by part’. And, besides this, make 
certain of what you have already mastered, before you 
proceed to fresh attacks. 

For r do not think that the reason why so many people 
fail to write good Essays or to make good Speeches 
is so much that they are barren of Ideas, or that their 
Grammar is bad, or even that their Expression is very 
bad ; I think their chief fault is that th^ try to do hU at 
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once that of which they cannot yet do any singh' pari tccll 
even by itself. I often noticed that myst (‘aiKiicIatOb in 
Examinations used to begin to write their Essays at 
once. They never realised that their minds were there- 
by being distracted and divided among many different 
processes, each of which is particularly hard even when 
taken alone. For all at once their minds being 
called upon to Collect Ideas, to Select and decide which 
are important, etc., to Arrange the Selected Ideas, and 
to Express them. To try all this as a .single action is 
most extraordinarily unscientific, even if a few brilliant 
geniuses here and 'there have succeeded in the attempt. 

As I said above, few things arc more lamentable than 
the attempts of many good Writers to sa)' what good 
Writing is. It helps the learner ver}’ little to be tokl 
that good Writing can be knfiwn b)' its indefinable 
charm ! The real tnith is that good W^ritens seldom 
know how it is that they write well : they have not 
analysed the Art of Writing. With my.self it has Ix'en 
very different. I have had to teach myself most of what 
I know. At School, there were few who wrote worse 
Essays than I did. Since then I have learnt a great 
deal from various books, and have leanit a great deal 
more by experiments, and by attempt.s at teaching 
others. 

The process by which I arrived at the conclusions 
which are given in thi.s Book might be interesting to 
the reader. 

I first of all began with Games, and at Games I failed 
to irtiprove, in spite of training and practice. Even- 
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tually I discovered the reason why, and I found that it 
wofild be almost impossible to improve without study- 
ing a Game fiarf by part, I found that what I had 
considered to be a simple action was really an action 
consisting of perhaps ten or fifteen parts ; * all those 
parts I now began to master separately, and I improved 
far mor^ than I had thought possible It then occurred 
to me that this same Method might be applied to 
the learning and teaching of other things besides 
Games : I tried to apply*^ it to various subjects, e.g. 
History, and Philology. The different Principles, by 
which each part might be mastered, ? have attempted to 
work out by making experiments, by reading Books, 
by listening to advice, and by trying to teach and 
lecture, and by writing down my ideas on paper and 
taking notes of the different results from time to time. 

E^nay-writing is one of the last things which I have 
tried to teach at Cambridge, and it only occurred to me 
to do so when I saw what a great need there was for 
some such teaching. For here every Examination now 
has an Essay in it At Oxford the Essay has been 
insisted on for a longer period. 

I found that the books on the subject were mostly by 
]?cniuses and not by patient plodders like myself ; not 
only were they far too detailed to begin with, but they 
did not go to the root of the matter. I found also 
that those who were supposed to teach the subject would 
occasionally ask, *How can one set about teaching 
ICssays?' Indeed I once heard a well-known Essay- 

See “ Lessons in I-awn Tennis” (UpcoU Gill). 
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writer say that Essay- Writing- could not possibly be 
taught; for he said he himself had tried to teach, it. 
And of course it is probably true that perfect ICssay- 
Writing cannot be entirely taught But it occurred to 
me that in & subject like this there must be some way 
of improving people, not indeed up to the point of per- 
fection, but yet considerably, , 

I therefore tried to divide the subject into its various 
parts, asking myself what an Essay-writer ought to do 
first of all, what should be tfie first part that he should 
attack; and it occurred to me that the Collection of 
Ideas or Headings should come first, somewhat as in 
the house the list Sf rooms should come first Then 
•these Ideas should be examined, so that the important 
Ideas might be selected, and the rest of the Scheini- 
should be made, including the Sub-Headings to these 
Main Headings. The Ideas should l)c Arranged, ^nd a 
general Outline of the Essay should be made, some- 
what as one would make an outline of a Drawing or of 
a Map, before one proceeded to fill in the details. 

But I found that to Collect the Ideas was by no 
means a simple task. The English education doc.s not 
.encourage learners to think. They are generally told to 
reproduce the ideas of others, and, unless the questioa 
comes straight out of the Text-book, they often find 
themselves quite unable to answer it On examining 
the Essays of various pupils I found that they had been 
Collecting together in their Essays only half the facts 
■or illu.strations which they really knew all the time. It 
became then a problem, ‘ How could the Headings for 
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an Essay be Collected ?’ And I began to make various. 
Li^s which might apply to many kinds or types of Essays. 
These Lists wilT be found e.g. on pages 83 and 92. I 
have called them ‘General Lists’. If the reader, for 
instance, had to give a survey of England as it is to- 
day, he would find it ver>' hard to think of Headings ; 
but if h|! had a General List of Headings, if he had 
before him all the chief topics, then he would find it 
very fairly easy to Select what he wanted. So I made 
a certain number of geneftil Lists which would apply 
to most Essays. 

Then came the difficulty of leamiag these Lists, and 
to meet this I have suggested that, ^hen once the Lists 
have been mastered and understood, they might be 
learnt by means of Rhymes. 

The process of Arranging these Headings I also 
foun(^very difficult, and my chief help was to get hold 
of two or three different Principles, which will be 
explained on page 172 foil., and to use the Card- 
System (p. 186). 

But ‘ Style ’ was the hardest part of all. I knew that 
certain Writers were good Writers, and had a good 
Style; but I found it extraordinarily hard to analyse 
tliat .Style Why should such-and-such a piece be good 
English and good Style, and another piece quite the 
fever.se? The greate.st help here (see p. 212) I got from 
the New Testament. 

I thus arrived at the results which I give in this 
Book. And it seemed to me a great advantage, in a 
complex subject like this, to divide it into its component 
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parts, and then to see how each part can be practised 
by itself and how each mistake can be analysed by ^he 
learner, for himself, and can then be corrected. This 
appears to me to be the only scientific way of teaching 
the average learner. It is of little use to shot*} him the 
pel feet model without analysing it, and making him see 
exactly where it differs from the iraiJerfect attempt. 
It follows therefore that the Book is not intended 
for the genius, who does the whole thing correctly 
as a whole, and not only correctly but also without 
conscious effort. That is to say, it is not for him unk ss 
he wishes to teach others. If he does wish to teadi 
others, then even fie might find this ik)ok of some 
help. For instance, if a learner say.s to him ‘How 
shall I emphasise this idea?’, the genius- writer will 
probably be entirely at a loss: he will he unable to 
understand the state of mind of anyone who f^pls a 
difficulty here. He himself dues the thing unconsciously 
and automatically ; he ‘ knoweth not how 
The Book is meant for those who themselves inteiul 
to write Books, either in Prose or in Poetrj-, or Articles, 
or Essays, or who wish to prepare Specche.s of various 
kinds (whether they be after-dinner Speeches, or 
Speeches in the House, or at Meetings, or at Debate.s).. 
or Lectures, or Sermons. Even Conversation and 
ordinary Letters will be helped by the method which 
I outline. For Examiners, for Teachers, for Learners, 
for Critics, I believe the suggestions may be of value. 
There are a great many, for instance, who are under 
the delusion that it is ‘economy’ to write everything 
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huddled together on a small piece of paper; a good 
deal of failure in Writing is due to this false economy. 
Pap^r is becoming cheaper and cheaper, and, the more 
liberally it is used, the better the results are likely 
to be. 

Above all, the Book is intended for beginners, for 
average people, and for those who are below the 
average.* As I have meant it to suit all readers, 
I have approached the same idea from many points 
of view. For instance, wh^n I have treated of Com- 
parisons, I have not only treated them under various 
Headings, eg. under ‘the means of Interesting the 
readers’, ‘the means of making a thing Clear’, or 
‘the means of introducing Variety’, or ‘the means of 
Emphasising ’, etc., under all of which Headings Com- 
parisons should come ; but I have also collected, in a 
special Chapter on Comparisons, these various functions 
which*are theirs. Besides this, I have suggested special 
Exercises on Comparisons, and have called attention to 
some of the commonest Faults with respect to them. 

I believe that, if the Principles of Learning this 
subject are once mastered, they will be found useful 
in learning almost any other subject. I have certainly 
found them of great value in helping the Memory, 
and in helping the teaching of History, Philology, 
Prose-Compositions, Verse-Compositions, and numerous 
other subjects. If this is so in reality, it would be a 
great help for teaching and learning generally, and it 
would show that many (if not all) subjects can to 
some extent be learnt and taught according to a sjngle 
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method , in which method not the least important factor 
would be the practising of the various processes singly, 
so that the w hole attention may be Concentrated "and 
focussed on each one process independentl}% 

I should like to express here my thanks for the great 
care which has been taken in the printing of thi^ u ork. 
Of course some errors must have escaped notice, and 
I shall be glad to have them pointed out. In'Yact any 
suggestions will be ver}' welcome. 

KiMx’b CoLLEGF, Cambridge 1S99. 
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CHAPTER I. ADVANTAGES OP BEING ABLE 
TO WBITE AND SPEAK WELL. 


For the advantages of preparing Compositions and 
Speeches by the system suggested in this Book, I must 
refer to Chapter LXXIV. (p. 397). Here I shall speak 
chiefly of the general advantages bf being able to 
Write well and to Speak well. * 

One of the tendencies of English education is to 
make the learner absorb a number of facts without 
ever thinking over them or using them. Now the 
preparing of Compositions and Speeches should make 
him iTiink over and review his mental stock-in-trade 
from time to time, and should encourage him to add 
to this stock, that is, to read, listen, ask questions, and 
meditate. It should also give him greater activity in 
putting his stock-in-trade to some use : otherwise the 
masses of materials might either lie uncultivated, or 
might at any rate be very difficult to utilise. 

•Besides this, the preparing of Compositions and 
Speeches should encourage business-like qualities : not 
only should it train people into the habit of going 
straight to the point, but in many ways it should save 
time and exertion. Time and exertion are not abso- 
lutely the same as money, but still he who saves time 
and saves exertion has more chance of saving# and 
making money. 
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INTRODUCTION AND ^UilMARl 


Another faculty which is very much wanting in 
England is the faculty of speaking well and rcaiUly 
and without nervousness. In many American Schools, 
the children arc taught to make speeches at a moment’s 
notice. In England, people are not wont tf) have their 
Ideas ready collected or ready arranged, and, when 
suddenly called upon to speak, they have to give most 
of their attention to the collecting and arranging of the 
Ideas ; the result of it is that they often express the.se 
Ideas not only without RJiythm, but even without 
Grammar. For, if they have to think of they 
are to say, viz. the Subject-Matter, they cannot possibly 
give their full attenJ,ion to hmo they are to say it, v iz. 
the Expression and Style. 

Essay-writing and Speaking, so far as the actual 
Writing and Speaking are concerned, will force student.s 
to give definite shape to their Ideas: how little we c:in 
tell whether we really understand a given Idea of, not, 
until we have tried to put it in words, to describe it 
to someone else. 

The immediate advantages of being able to write 
Books, etc., are almost too obvious to need mention. 
With regard to the writing of Books in modern times, 
two considerations might be passed by unle.ss attention 
were called to them. In the first place, there is far 
more division of labour in the writing of Books: sO 
that, even if a person cannot write a whole Book, that 
person may nevertheless be able to do some part of 
the work. At present we hear chiefly of Index-Makers 
and of people who prepare Summaries, but one day we 
may find the work of Book-writing subdivided to such 
an extent that some people will be able to Collect 
Ideas, other people will be able to Arrange them, and 
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other people will Express them in good language. 
Others again will Criticise, and will polish up the work 
as a complete \^oIe, 

The second consideration is that, if a person cannot 
write a Book, at any rate he or she may be able to 
write an Article ; for day by day Articles are becoming 
more common than Books. Essays (see the Preface) 
have lafbly been introduced universally into Cambridge 
Examinations, and more and more attention is being 
paid to them. But, quite apart from this ‘ Scholastic ’ 
movement, and the increase of Essay-writing in Schools, 
the number of Magazines is growing larger every year, 
and those who can write Articles Tor them arc in a 
position to earn quite a large income. The Articles 
arc paid for at different rates, but, allowing about 
2 or 3 guineas for an ordinary Article of 3000 word.s, 
the reader can easily see how many Articles it would 
take Jp make an income of, say, two hundred and fifty 
a year; it would mean about 80 to 120 Articles. If a 
Writer of fair ability practised each part of the art of 
Essay-writing quite separately, then he should soon be 
able to write an ordinary Article in a single day. 

Yet another point is to be noticed. Those who can- 
not write whole Articles can at least write Paragraphs. 
The number of Newspapers is increasing, and every 
Newspaper wants many Paragraphs on many topics. 
He who practises Collecting and Arranging and Ex- 
pressing Ideas can write a readable and interesting 
Paragraph in a very few minutes. Such papers as the 
“Daily Mail" pay well for interesting Paragraphs, and 
here again quite a respectable income might be earned. 

But the preparing of Essays, Speeches, etc., should 
have far more widely reaching effects than these. Perhaps 
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as much as anything else it should tend to encourage 
honesty and fairness and opcn-mindajness. Until a 
person prepares an Essay or Speech with a view to 
showing it or imparting it to others, he probably dots 
not realise a quarter of the Ideas which the subject 
may suggest. When, however, he has forced himself to 
detect fallacies in his own view.s, then his power of 
seeing both sides of a question and, with an impartial 
and unbiassed candour, showing them to others also, 
will grow almost beyond belief. By exposing fallacies, 
he will devclope his reasoning powders wonderfully. 

This does not rnerely affect arguments and writings: 
it affects the w’hol® of life. One is perpetually being 
brought face to face with some custom^ and, unless one 
has practised fair and open reasoning, and lias learnt to 
see both sides of a question, one is apt to folltnv blindly 
as a slave of Custom, and so to be doing something 
altogether wrong, even when this * something * A)C in- 
jurious or dishonest The man who has discussed all 
kinds of questions with himself, not as a partisan, but as 
a searcher after truth (as the ICssayist should be), will 
not tamely allow himself to obey others implicitly : his 
whole life will be more and more guided by Reason, 
and less and less by Custom. 

And this does not concern himself alone ; he will be 
able not only to judge better for himself, but also lo 
help others to judge better for themselves. 

This will be especially the case in Teaching. In fact, 
we might say that Teaching is quite impossible unless 
the Teacher has those qualities and advantages which 
should come from the preparing of Essays and Speeches, 
hmong such qualities would be prompt Reasoning and 
the rapid Collection of Ideas (which will encourage and 
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will in turn be helped by wide reading and careful 
thought and discussion), the Selecting and ‘ Proportion- 
ing’ of Ideas (which will force the Writer to ask 
himself what is important and what is not). Then 
again there will be the Arranging of Ideas, and the 
Connecting of one Idea with another, and this will 
be a groat help for the Memory. Besides this, the 
Ideas and their Expression will become far clearer ; 
and a person will be able almost unconsciously to think 
of a good Comparison or Contrast when he wishes 
to explain something or to Emphasise it. In working 
out these Comparisons and Contrasts, he cannot fail 
to increase his Sympathy with tl^e" readers and with 
people in general ; for he will be bound to ask himself 
‘ What interests the reader ? ’ and ‘ What Motives can 
I appeal to ? ’ 

This power of interesting others, and of persuading 
thciT^ and convincing them, is essential to Teaching 
in the wider sense, i.e. influencing others by anything 
that we say. 

One or two details may be mentioned in conclusion. 

The Practice of Rhythm must have some effect upon 
the mind itself, though the exact effect is not yet 
known ; but a quality which it may perhaps help con- 
siderably is general Neatness. 

' So far we have spoken especially of the Effects upon 
the intellect and character, but there still remains one 
more effect, namely, the effect it has in giving pleasure 
to others as well as to oneself. Among the greatest 
of pleasures, and among the purest, is that of helping 
others; and, quite apart from this, a vast deal of 
pleasure can come from the mere reading of a number 
of good Ideas well arranged and well expressed. 
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The satisfaction which such a piece of rcnrling may 
give both to the Writer and to the reader must not 
be left out of account It is only recently that people 
have investigated the effect of pl“usiirable feelings 
upon the whole bod)’ and upfui its power for work; 
and nowadays, before subjects are recotninended for 
study, it ought first to be asked w lielhcr these .subjects 
are likely to be not only intcresling but also fjleasant 
With regard to Essay-Writing and Speaking, one may 
safely say that, when once the first tlrudger)’ is over, 
they are certain to be both intere.sting and pleasant. 

And, however good may be tlie effects of Writing 
well and Speaking ^well, they will become still better 
if these arts are learnt and practi.sed in the right way 
instead of being left ‘to get themselves taught 
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I SHALL here mention and give examples of only one 
or two of the commonest types of Essay-Subjects : the 
reader can easily add other examples and other types 
from his own experience or imagination. 

I. 

1. A very usual type of subject is that which in- 
volves as it were a birers-eye \ iew of things in general 
‘Rome under the Empire’, or ‘London to-day’, or a 
Comj^arison between the two, would be specimens. 

Writer is at a loss to know what to mention 
and what to omit: if he only had a complete List of 
Headings, then he would be better able to select This 
Essay, then, may be called a Period-Essay, as it in- 
volves an all-round review of a Period (e.g. its Govern- 
ment, Religion, ltducation, and Commerce). See p. 83. 

2. But an all-round review of a Period is needed for 
rftany other Itssay-Subjects besides this. ‘ The Results 
of Democracy (e,g. in P 3 ngland}’, or, in fact, the Results 
of many things, need this review also. Otherwise, how 
can we tell where Democracy’.s Results arc to be looked 
for, or what they are ? The Results may extend to all 
sorts of spheres, and, unless we do review the Period, 
wc shall be in danger of passing by some sphere orf* the 
very greatest importance. 


9 
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3. ‘The of En,^land’h Success' will ,il'i) jhhI 

this all-round review. For what .sphere tn.u n< t Ivu^e 
had its influence (c.g. Geograpliy,Go\ctmnenl Reli'.,ii n, 
or Commerce)? And, unless we look <\cijwheu', v.e 
shall almost certainly omit sonic powerful t'.nee. 

So Causes of events, or of phenomena, as a rule de- 
mand the Period-Headings also. 

4. And this will apply also to Essai ^ on 

‘What are the Obstacles to a union with AineiHa 
(Russia, France, etc.) ? ’ 

So far, then, these Headings aie nqnind for an 
Essay on a Period, for an Essay on two or inoie 
Periods compared ,and contrasted, for an 1 ay on 
Results, and for an F 2 ssay on CaiiM s, 01 on I lindi.nn < i. 
Is there any other subject where the} me ictpiind ■* 

5. ‘The Sphere of (iovcrnmenl-( onlnil’ fwliaf it ii 
and what it should be): this, again, lutd-. the I,i t of 
Headings. ‘Does Government control, or ruiglit, it to 
control, a, b, c, d, ... 7 ' and s(j on ; thuv are the 
questions which we must answer. 

6. ‘ War\ ‘Colonisation'^ ‘.S'/rtir//’— these au toph s 

often set in Essay- papers. How shall we deal with 
words so vague? Well here again we must call the 
Period-Headings into play when we consider CuiHes, 
Hindrances, and Effects: though other Headings are 
needed also, as we shall sec directly. ^ 

7. ‘Ignorance is bliss’: this may be called the 
‘Proverb-Essay', or the Dictum-Essay. Rut what kind 
of ‘ Ignorance ’ is meant? Ignorance in Government, 
in Religion, or in Commerce? All these departments 
of life, and many others, will furnish us with materials 
and Examples for or against the Dictum. What other 
departments? Those which are in the Period -Headings. 
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iS. A Person is to be the theme? Then we must 
consider (among other things) v\hat caused him to 
be as he was, what hindered him, what Effects he 
pnxhiced, and what his Sphere of activity was. And 
hero once more we need to pass the Headings in quick 
review' before us. 

For the other Headings needed for such an Essaj', 
see below (p. 92). 

9. An Essay on Tennyson, or some Author. Here, 
at last, we .seem to be free. But here w'e are dealing 
with a Person, and w'e need to review his Period, if 
we would get at the Causes and Hindrances and 
Ivffects. And then, w'hat did he ji’rite about? Shall 
we not need the Period-Headings here also? Was 
it about Virtue, or Intellect, or Religion, or what? 

Thus all the above Essays might be classed together 
as involving a .survey of the departments of life, i.e. as 
involuting a snrv'cy of what we call the Period-Headings, 
But this is not all that thej’ involve. 

'I'lie Ivssay on im Aulhor would have these Headings, 
in sf) far as the Author is considered as a Person. 
His Works demand them too: the Instances (i.c. a List 
of his Work.s), Causes and Hindrances, Description, 
Effects, etc., must all be considered. 


n. When we have an Essay on a wide subject like 
* Denwcmiy’, or ‘Colonisation’, or ‘War’, we need 
another .set of Headings as well. These are given 
on p. 92, and include ‘ Concrete Instances ’, ‘ Cau.ses ’, 
‘Hindrances’, ‘Description’, and 'Effects’. We dhould 
also have ‘ P 2 vidcnces ’, ‘ Comparisons ’, and ‘ Contrasts ’. 
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The ‘Description’ itself has many ‘ Sub - 1 leadings’, 
as we shall see on p. Q 2 , ^ 

These might be called General Kssaj ’- 1 leadings : and 
almost every Essay in\ol\es the use of them. 

B. The Essay on a Pinon ic.g. Napoleon) woultl 
include Instances (ic. the events <jf his life), Causes 
and Hindrances of his dcvelopnient, Desdiption of 
Character, Sphere of Activity, etc. fsce p. yy',* F.ffetts, 
and so on. 

For other subjects, the reader is rcfenecl to such 
Books as ‘Pros and Cons’ (Swan Sonntnschein), and 
to p. 133 (below). 

The common types, therifoie, though at fiist sight 
they may seem to be \ciy muneious, ran most!) be 
classed together under the I'oiimila of ‘E '■ays whicii 
require some or many or most of the I’t iiod-Htadings, 
and some or many or most of the (jciieial Ivssaj-Tlead- 
ings (Instances, Causes, lifTccts, etc )’. 

Lighter Articles and Speeches will often biing into 
play these General Essay-IIeatiings (|). 93), anti may 
even be much improved by a rajjid glance thiough the 
Period-Headings (p. 83). But as a rule these, togetlier 
with Descriptions (e.g, of scenery), will not require such 
Lists. There will not be the same need to search f«r 
the Ideas themselves; the problem will generally l)e 
how to Select, Arrange, and Express Ideas. 
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As I have said elsewhere, a Choice of subjects is not 
always allowed to learners, who are often all told to 
write an Essay on one set Subject, whether they know 
anything about it or not. In such a case Choice is out 
of the question. It may be suggested to Teachers that 
they should allow a Choice wherever it is possible. 
Either they might allow a Choice of one out of four 
subjects, dr they might allow an absolutely free Choice 
within certain limits. I have found a very good plan 
to bc^to set three or four subjegts of various kinds, 
and to ask for Schemes of all the subjects, and for any 
single subject as an Essay also. 

One high authority says emphatically that, whenever 
there is a Choice of subjects, the Essayist should 
choose the one about which he already knows least. 
This is singularly bad advice for Examination purposes. 
Far better advice would be, Choose and practise your 
weakest subjects on ordinary occasions, but in Exami- 
nations, where a great deal may depend upon success, 
choose the subject which you can do best”. In the 
same way, in Games, I should recommend anyone to 
practise his weakest strokes in Practice-Games, etc., 
but in Matches to use his best strokes. 

Apart from this, it may often be useful to choose 
that subject which is not only interesting at the 
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present moment, but which mijjht be useful in aftu- life, 
according to the career to which one is Iciokiiig fnru.iid. 

The Interest of the Writer must ma'kc u ‘jie.it cf(al 
of difference to his Essay or Speech, anrl it is astonish- 
ing that Schoolmasters so seldom prarlise boj s in Essay- 
Writing or Speaking on subjects about uhidi they 
arc really keen. I know of one -ni.ii! School uheiv 
a general paper is set, for very shoit ft-s.n's, find, out 
of about fifteen questions, there is scarcely one in which 
nearly all the boys would not feel inteastid. 'J he 
subjects are Games, bicycling, Stainp-ccdlecting, in 
fact almost anything which boys can* <il>out. Ihil 
this School is an exception. 'I'hero is gt neiall)’ a 
vague idea that such things arc ‘tiivi.il’ or ‘frivolous’ 
How little do those who say such things iimhr>tand 
the Schoolboy’s mind. A game of l''ootlj.i!l ‘ fi i\o|ou d ! 
I dread to think of what our Xatitm would Ik like if 
for our Games we suljBlitutcd the poiiderou> Gymnastic 
system, the “March at the word of coinm.uid”, ^i'here 
can be no harm in setting these subjects, and, so far as 
Expression is concerned, they arc better pnictice than 
anything else, because the Kssa)-- Writer or .SjK.-iiker has 
to devote less of his attention to the thinking out of tlic 
Ideas themselves. He understands them better, that is 
to say if he is really a boy. 

Besides this, it is also necessary to choose a subject 
in which you can interest the readers or hearers. It 
is not enough that the subject .should interc'.st the 
Writer or Speaker. It is for thi.s reason that many 
Books and Articles are rejected by Publi.shcr.s and 
Editors. The subjects arc thought cither to l)c non- 
popuiar or at any rate to have l>een treated in a 
non-popular manner. 
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In addition to the Choice of a subject, there is also 
the Choke of treatment: the same subject, treated in 
a cfiffcrent way •may be (to all intents and purposes) 
a new subject For this, see Originality (p. 219). The 
Writer might first consider a subject (ag. Ancient 
Slavery) gencrall}^ by the General Headings on p. 92 ; 
then he might consider some one Heading as an Essay 
all by iftelf, c.g. Results (good and bad, for the Slaves 
and for others), or Comparisons and Contrasts (with 
modern Servants, etc.). 

To .sum up, then : in so far as you can, choose such a 
subject, and such a way of treating it, as shall interest 
not only yourself but also your audience. 



CHAPTER IV. DIPFEBENOES BETWEEN 
VAEIOUS CLASSES OF 
COMPOSITIONS. 


Note , — ^This Chapter may be omitted (or left till the end) 
when the Book is being read for the first time. 

In this Book I have tried to treat the different clas.scs 
of Compositions and Sixechcs together, i.c. to give 
advice which may apply to all of tliem collectively. But 
there is a great deal which can only apply to some one 
branch of Composition by itself. J<'or instance, ('hajtter 
LXXIII. will only apply to Ixlter-wriling. 

The differences between Books and Lettcr-s, to take 
the two extremes, are very great; and yet the Masses 
pass into one another by almost imperceptible .stages. 
It is not a great step from the Book to the long Essay, 
from the long Essay to the short and lighter Essay, 
from the lighter Essay to the still lighter Article, from 
the Article to the serious Letter, and from the serious 
Letter to tlie ordinary Letter. 

Again, with regard to Speaking, it ts not a great step 
from the series of Lectures (which may correspond to 
the single Book), to the single Lecture or Speech, and 
from that, through the Debate, to the ordinary Con- 
versation. 

But these various classes of Writings and Speeches 
may differ very considerably from one another, for in- 
stance in their Arrangement of Ideas, In a Speech, 

i6 
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especially before a popular audience, there must be so 
miic^ more variep, so much more humour^ and so much 
more repetitmi^ than in a serious Lecture to a number 
of specialists, 

A great deal will depend on the length of the Compo- 
sition, and a great deal on who the readers or hearers 
are. Of course it is generally safest to address the 
stupidest, with occasional words here and there for 
those who are more intelligent, ^malvra ^weroian. The 
Author, again, may be addressing simply the people of 
his own times or the people of future times as well, and 
he may be addressing only his hearers or readers or 
the very severest critics as well.^ Much also will 
depend on his Aim or Aims (see p. 48), and upon 
whether he wishes ’to treat the subject seriously or 
lightly. For it must be remembered that a serious 
method of treatment is not always suited to a serious 
subject A Paper like “ Punch" has taught many lessons 
which rabid fanatics have utterly failed to teach. 

Then again, an Essay* or Speech may be what is 
called PartisanNNotk, or it may be what might be 
called Fair-Play for both sides. 

A great deal more than one would think will depend 
on whether the Composition is to be Spoken or ‘ Written', 
and, if ‘ Written ’, whether it will be read in Writing or 
in "Type-writing or in Printing. And even the kind of 
Writing or Type-writing or Printing may be a very 
considerable consideration. * 

One difference between Writing and Speaking 1 have 

* An Essay has been defined ns an attempt, a tentative suggestion, 
rather than a complete treatise. Such was its early sense, and many 
Essays and Articles would still rank as tentative ; but a large nninlffir are 
ftr more than this -they are more or less exhaustive monographs. 
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never yet seen mentioned, except in reference to Poetry: 
it is that Writing is hampered by Ivies. The eye has to 
pass from the end of one line to thc’beginning of tlie 
next, and the breaks and delays, though inappreciable 
as individual breaks and delays, are in their sum-total 
stupendous. For the delays generally involve a bicak 
in the thought itself— a break inctmceivably minute, j et 
(like the Atom of the Atomic Theory) nonff the less 
real and actual. 

For many of the other characteristics of Si)caking 
as opposed to Writing, I rau.st refer tu p. 384, Here I 
need only allude to one or two more of them. 

If a Speech or Composition is to be .spoken and Iirard, 
then there is a cRance of Illustrations fiom the sur- 
roundings, or from Maps or Diagrams, or by s« )me f)ther 
means (for instance, Plans drawn on a Black IkkiuI). Hut, 
even with these helps, what is Spoken must l>e made 
very much clearer than what is Written, for this reason. 
The listener who does not understand a thing cannot 
possibly turn back, as the reader can, anti go through 
the sentence over again. If the sentence is not under- 
stood directly it is said, either it will not be understood 
at all, or the hearer, in puzzling it out, will lose the 
sentences which immediately follow. Indeed he may 
lose the whole tliread. 

Now, as it is hard to be sure that any given sentence 
will be clear to all or even to most of the hearers, 
it will often be safe? to repeat the Idea, to approach 
it from different points of view (sec p. i8i), and not to 
try to pack as many Ideas as possible into as small a 
Composition as possible, as Books and Articles often do, 
and4o quite rightly; one will have to Repeat (sec p. 270), 
and (see pp. 281, 291) to give Comparisons and Contrasts. 
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This will serve another purpose besides ensuring 
Clearness. It will Emphasise the important Ideas, and 
it wHl keep up ttte Interest 

But on the other hand, in spite of the Repetitions 
and Comparisons and Contrasts etc., the Spoken Com- 
position should be shorter than the Written Composition. 
The reader can put aside a Book when he is tired, 
saying tcf himself “ I will finish it off some other time” ; 
but the hearer cannot do this ; and thousands of clergy- 
men whose Sermon might be mastered if it were in 
print, and if people could plod through it a little bit 
at a time, can only succeed in keeping the attention of 
their hearers for a quarter of an hour at a time ; the 
other quarter of an hour or more is tvorse than useless : 
it is exasperating. 

Since, therefore, that which is Spoken must have 
more Repetition and Variety, and must be shorter, 
than that which is Written (and which can therefore 
be studied at leisure), that which is Spoken must 
of necessity have fewer Ideas. 

In Composition, the nearest thing to Speaking is 
Letter-writing ; ordinary Letters one seldom reads more 
than once. Ordinary Letters, then, must be almost 
as clear and unmistakable as Speeches. 

It is this need of absolute Clearness which makes 
Speaking of inestimable value for Essay- Writing. There 
are a great many Teachers who do too much ‘ Reading’ 
and too little Speaking. I have known Lecturers who 
have practically never Spoken (except in the sense of 
reading out Lectures from Notes); they have generally 
failed as Lecturers. 

At the beginning of Essay-Writing one should try 
to Write something which can be both heard and read ; 
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this is a very safe rule. For a Writer is apt to be 
obscuie and dull, and a Si)c<ikcr is apt to be diffuse 
and careless, relying too much on g<fsturc, stress, and 
tone. 

In all the different classes of Composition, n good 
many conditions have to be taken into account. Fii st 
of all, come the place and the surroundings -theu* is a 
difference between Speaking in a building aiid^ipiMking 
in the open air, between Si>caking where Illustrations 
are ready to hand and Speaking where there is w\ 
chance of Illustrations. It is, bj' the uaj', a most 
singular thing that open-air preachers so seldfirn make 
any allusions to their surroundings: they do not reali-e 
(as Jesus did) that the things which can be seen around 
them ought to be used as Comparisons and Contrasts. 

The time also has to be taken into account, and, in 
Writing, the number of words. The usual munber of 
words for an Article in a Review will be three thyiisand. 

The subject also will make a great deal of tlifference, 
and besides thi.s the amount of work which has l)ceii 
already done on the subject by others. 

A Debate again will be quite different from any 
other form of Composition, and will require more 
readiness. 

We may now briefly summarLse the different classes 
of Compositions, and the reader will .sec for himSelf 
that there must be many varieties in the method of 
treatment, although a number of general rules apply 
to all of them alike, such as “Collect the Headings; 
then Select some; then Underline the important Head- 
ings; then Arrange; then Express; and lastly put 
aside, and Revise, and read out loud, so as to correct 
tho Rhythm.” 
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First of all will come the Book. The Summary of 
the JJook may correspond very closely to an Essay 
or an Article. Or the Essay or Article may be com- 
pared with a Section of the Book, or with a Chapter 
of the Book. Here then we have a Book and an Essay, 
and we see what their relation is: a Book may be 
like a loQg Essay, or like a number of Essays on one 
subject. 

Both the Book and the Essay will have Paragraphs ; 
and Paragraphs themselves can form a separate class of 
Composition, as an Editor of a Newspaper or Magazine 
knows better than anyone. 

A Paragraph again consists of Sentences, and even 
a Sentence may be a separate form of Composition. 
And the Sentence itself may consist of Clauses, and 
these Clauses will consist of Words. 

Now of all the above Compositions, whether they be 
Books or Essays or Articles or Paragraphs, the more 
one divides up and splits up (within certain limits), the 
clearer the work is likely to be. As a model of a bad 
Writer in this respect we may take Professor Freeman, 
whose Paragraphs last sometimes for a page and a half, 
or even for several pages. Milton, in his History of 
England, is even worse. 

A Letter differs from the above Compositions in 
certain respects, although it resembles them in others ; 
it also should be subdivided into Paragraphs, and a 
new subject should begin a new Paragraph. See further 
p. 390 foil. 

As to Speeches, Lectures, Sermons, etc., a serious or 
long Speech or Lecture or Sermon may be compared 
with the Summary of a Book, or with a Section or 
Chapter of a Book, or with an Essay or Article. 
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Supposing we had a Debate, we might compare the 
Debate to a Section or Chapter of Bcnik (or an 
Essay) which answcied or supported a Scctiim or 
Chapter of another Book for another Kssci}') 
t With a Paragraph, in Writing, w c may comp,irc some 
of the Speeches which arc made after dinner, nr (by 
verbose individuals) in the coiirst' of an ordii^ry CVm- 
versation. As a rule, however, our Spcsiking t<ikes the 
form of Conversation, ie wc Speak in Sentences rather 
than in Paragraphs. In Literature this is not neaily 
so common as might be desirc<l ; a gre.it deal can lx; 
learnt from Dialogues or Conversations, since ptfjple 
would read them* as a change from the stcicot)ix.d 
Essay. 



CHAPTER V. DlPrfiRfiHf WAYS 
OF LEABNIHG, 


Of the different ways of practising the art of Teaching 
and Learning, and of practising Composition and Speak- 
ing I shall treat later on (in Chapters LXIV.-LXXL). 
Here I wish to speak rather more about the general 
Principles of the art of Learning 
There are numbers of ways of Learning, and there 
are numbers of Teachers or Theorists who understand 
one way only. Some say we can only learn to do 
a thing by doing it; others say we can only learn to 
do a .thing by reading Books on the subject ; and so 
on. But, as a matter of fact, no one single method 
of Learning can be sufficient for anyone unless he be 
a genius. This, then, is the first fallacy which we 
expose, that there is only one way of Learning, and 
that all other ways are useless. 

A second fallacy is that Learning is merely sucking- 
in, as it were, that is to say merely reading or listening ; 

Learning is a great deal besides this. 

The Learner must not only suck-in and absorb, but 
must absorb with an open mind. Open-mindedness is 
a quality sadly undeveloped in England, whereas in 
America it is encouraged with great care. The Learner, 
then, should listen or read with an open mind, studying 
not only in order to absorb but also in order to URider- 
stand thoroughly, and to criticise and test, and finally to 
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adopt Of reject according to the results. Afterwards 
he should make a record (see p. 354) of what he^has 
learnt, and should meditate over it. '“lie should ask 
about the various difficulties or doubtful problems, con- 
sulting not only actual people, but also Hooks and 
Dictionaries, which will tell him what he ^vants, perhaps 
more quickly, but anyhow more patiently. 

And not only should he absorb, and think Sver, and 
criticise what he has listened to and w hat he has read, 
but he should also apply it and put it into practice in 
the right way. 

He should ask for criticism from other.s ; but, if he 
is unwilling or unable to do this, he should at any rate 
criticise himself, citlier by looking at his work after an 
interval, or by comparing it with some pattern. 

But of all methods of Learning lumc is better than 
the attempt to teach olkcn; of thi.s I shall speak 
below. 

It is important to learn as much and at the .same 
time as little as possible. Do not learn twenty 
different instances all by themselves, if you can learn 
one single instance and the principles which it illus- 
trates, and then apply these principles to other instances 
also. For example, in Essay- Writing, the Writer will 
find that, in treating the Ideas or Headings, certain 
principles such as Clearness, Appropriateness, Variety, 
Connexion, and Proportion, all have to be considered 
A good model would show him all thc.se principles. 
He will find that these same principles will apply to 
the Expression of Ideas. lie will therefore be saving 
time if he learns them thoroughly once for aJI, and 
does^not have to learn them twice. 

A few details about Learning may be suggested here. 
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1. The Attention should be concentrated on the 
subject, and this needs an exertion of the wilh# '-ihis 
in its turn must be much easier for you if you enjoy 
good healih.^^nd if you take an interest in the subject, 
and if you can introduce some Variety into it (see 
p. 251). 

2. Of course you must also understand the subject 
hnd realise it, and a great help to this will be to begin 
with what is knoivn and familiar and easy, and to pro- 
ceed from this to what is unknown and less familiar and 
and more difficult Comparisons and Contrasts will be 
a great aid. Indeed, without these a proper Interest in 
the subject, or even a proper understanding of the sub- 
ject, is almost impossible. 

1 3. Throughout the processes of Learning you should 
observe and ntake Notes. This applies equally whether 
rou are Reading (p. 352) or whether you are Listen- 
ng (p. 358). Throughout Learning you should ask 
Questions, either of yourself or of others (by word or by 
letter, or by consulting Books and Articles). 

4, You should also keep in your Memory what you 
have learnt, storing it partly in your mind, and partly 
in Notes and Note-books. 

5. What you have learnt you should not merely 
remember, but you should also think about and digest, 
and this is best done by putting the Ideas into practice, 
and by exercising yourself in the various departments 
of Essay-Writing, one by one ; e.g. see p. 361. 

6. Always invite Criticism; and do not be afraid of 
criticising others. There is no reason to criticise them 
in public: you can keep your work in that depart- 
ment absolutely private, and it is. generally bett®r to 
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7. As to Teachifig others^ you can either actually 
teach them by words, or by Letters,^ Articles, or 
you can teach them in imagination. If you imagined 
yourself to have an audience, or a Class #f pupils, you 
would take more pains in the preparation than if 
you were preparing things merely for j^oiirself An<l, 
whether you are Writing or Speaking, the; general 
principle to remember is that you must appeal, in 
nearly everything you say, to the very stupidest iJcciplc 
possible. You may take it for granted, in Teaching, that, 
if the stupidest understand your meaning, then Uv^se 
Avho are less stupid will understand it also, aiid the 
clever cannot pos^bly fail to do .so. 

Teaching is one of the best moans of Learning, not 
only because it forces one to prepare one’s woik care- 
fully, and to be criticised whether one wishes it or not, 
but also because It gives one a sense of icspui^si!)ility : 
it reminds one that one is no longer working fbr self 
alone. 

8. Throughout Teaching and Learning one should go 
over the old work constantly, and not merely put it 
aside and never look at it again ; and one should also 
use Cards (p. 186) or keep Note-books in which to write 
down from time to time, and to rearrange, various hints 
as to faults, improvements, and lines of research. 



CHAPTER V!. SUMMAEIT OJ? THE BOOK, 
WITH A EHYME. 


In this Chapter I shall try to summarise the main part 
of this work, so that those who have not the time or 
the inclination to go right through it may at any rate 
grasp the general plan of it, and may be able to refer 
to any particular Chapter or page for further informa- 
tion on any particular topic. 

After showing (on p. 3 foil.) how important and 
advantageous it is to be able to Write fairly well and to 
Speak fairly well, and after making one or two sugges- 
tions as to the Choice of a Subject, I shall point out 
(p. 37 foil) some of the General Principles of Com- 
position, such as Appropriateness. What may be 
almost perfect in one Essay or in one Paragraph or in 
one Sentence may be quite out of place, quite bad, in 
another. Even a slang word may be the only possible 
word in a certain Context. ‘Variety' (pp. 42, 251) 
will be another General Principle. 

Then, on p. 44 foil, I shall try to give the Chief 
Faults in Composition. The reader will see that the 
list is long: and that, if he merely tries to write whole 
Essays all at one ‘sitting’, he is little likely to escape 
them all 

So the chief Difficulty in Composition, at leasi* as it 
is usually attempted, is that a large number of hard 
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things have to be done all at once : in any ofie of these 
the Writer or Speaker is apt to be making mistiikes. 
The difficulties would be much lessened if these things 
were collected together in a list, and if each Writer 
or Speaker found out which were his difficulties or 
faults, and if he then practised special h.xcrciscs in 
order to overcome them one by one. For I hj^i\e tried 
to make it clear that difficulties are duo not only to 
the complexity of the subject but still more to the 
attempts which have been made to teach it all together, 
as a single process. For thcie may be mi'-lakcs in one 
or many or even all of the following Headings — to 
select a few out of many: — Collection of Ideas or 
Headings, Selection, Underlining, Airanging, Illus- 
trating and Contrasting, Clearness, Brevity, Vigour ainl 
Emphasis, Interest, Variety, Rhythm, Grammar, Vocab- 
ulary, Punctuation, etc. It was hard to bteak the 
faggots when they were in a bundle, but it was ca.sy 
to break them when they were taken one by one. 

Next (on p, 48) I have said a few words about the 
Aims and Motives of Writers and Speakens, for this 
has to be considered throughout Composition. Every- 
thing must be appropriate to the Aim of the Writer 
or Speaker, as w'cll as appropriate to the subject, and 
to the readers or hearers. In fact, there would be 
almost innumerable ways of doing a Composition <fn 
one single subject, according to the different Aims and 
audiences that one had in view. 

In Part II., I treat of the Ideas md Headings, 
showing that these have to be Collected, Selected, 
Underlined, and Arranged, and that Illustrations and 
Contmsts have to be found, before one can begin to 
express them. Part II , therefOrej has very little to do 
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with Expression or Style, though it is impossible to 
avoid this branch altogether. 

On p 57 foil. I*give one or two bad Schemes of Essays, 
and then I point out what are the commonest faults 
in Schemes of Essays generally. These faults are 
faults in the Headings (for instance in their Arrange- 
ment) quite apart ftom their Expression. 

After tills, on p. 60, I try to show lohat the Ideas and 
Headings ought to be, that is to say the ideal. For 
e.xample, they ought to be complete (for the special 
purpose), they ought to be well proportioned, and 
appropriate to the Aim and subject and audience, 
they ought to be wholesome, interesting, and suggestive, 
and fair and unbiassed, and they ofight to have other 
good qualities besides. 

Then comes the great difficulty, namely, the Collection 
of Headings and Sub-Headings. And after general 
advice on this subject (see p. 63), I have mentioned 
those Headings which are most often omitted, such as 
Evidences, Fallacies, Objections, Comparisons, Contrasts, 
Causes, Effects, etc. : sec p. 71. 

In order to give the reader some chance of having 
a good Collection of Headings, and less chance of 
omitting the important Headings, I have offered (eg. 
on pp. 83, 92) a few Genetal Lists, which are not quite 
complete but yet approach to completeness ; two of 
these Lists will be found sufficient for most purposes. 
One of these is called the List of Period- Headings, 
such as Geography, Religion, Education, Commerce, 
War, etc. (sec p. 83); the other is called the List of 
Gencial Headings, and includes Instances, Causes and 
Hindrances, Effects, Aims, etc. ; this latter List will be 
found on p. 92. 
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Having explained (p, 73) what are all the various uses 
to which the Headings can be put, I have proceeded 
(p. 87) to suggest how the Lists may b(? learnt ; for it will 
be worth while to learn these Lists, and to learn them in 
the right way. This will make them still more useful. 

Having shown what are the main Headings for 
various Essays, I go on Cp. 95) to the Sidf-JIcthiiiigs 
for various Essays; and I finish up with Headings 
for an Essay on a Person (p. 96), on an Author 
(p. 129), and Headings for Literary Criticism. After 
this (p. 133) follow Topics for Composition, and the 
skeleton of an Essay on ' Progress 

Some of the Headings arc so important that they 
demand special CRapters to themselves. Among tiKse 
arc: — 

Authorities and their Faults (p. 139) ; 

Other Evidences (p. 145) ; 

Fallacies (p. 150); 

Definitions (p. 159); 

Parallels and Comparisons (p. 162 : cp p. 281); 

Contrasts (p. 291) ; 

Quotations (p. 163). 

So much for the Collection of Headings. 

We now come to the ta.sk of SelectUtg those which 
we want, and Rejecting those which we do not wast; 
and Chapter XXXI. (p. i 6 C 5 ) explains why we shouU! 
select certain Headings: for instance they may be 
Important, or Interesting. 

The Headings, having been Selected, mu.st now be 
'Proportioned^ (p. 170). This is best done by Under- 
lining. In other words, wc mu.st decide which are 
to be Emphasised very much, and which are to be 
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Emphasised rather less, and which are to be thrown 
into the background. 

Next, the Hd^dings must of course be Arranged 
(p, 172). There arc various principles, which are ex- 
plained on p. 178, and these will settle our Arrangement ; 
but the greatest help towards the mechanical work of 
.Arranging will be the “ Card-System This is de- 
scribed ifl Chapter XXXIV. (p. iSC), and its advantages 
are shown in Chapter XXXV. (p. 192), where the saving 
of time and energy, and the improvement in the results, 
and various other merits, are briefly touched on. 

Part III. (p. 202 foil.) concerns tho Expression of Ideas 
and Style. It presupposes that the Ideas or Headings 
have already been Collected, Selected, Underlined, and 
Arranged, and perhaps written out in a Scheme, and 
that they are now ready to be Expressed. 

The reader will doubtless be amazed at the amount 
of time which has to be spent before he arrives at the 
stage of Expressing his Ideas at all. But, the more he 
examines the subject, and the more he goes by his 
personal experience, the more he will find it worth 
while to spend time on, and to practise carefully, this 
first department of Composition, as opposed to the mere 
Expression. Indeed one might almost say that, if this 
first department has been thoroughly well done, that is 
to»say, if the Scheme of Headings and Sub-Headings 
has been well prepared, the Expression will be a com- 
paratively easy matter. 

Chapter XXXVI. (p. 202) will give General Hints on 
Expression, and Chapter XXXVII. (p. 205) will point 
out the chief Difficulties and Faults in Expression. 

The reader will then be told how to find out for 
himself the chief Characteristics of any Author’s 
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Expression and Style. He will see a familiar passage 
from the New Testament (p. 212) taken and anal^^ed ; 
and, having learnt this, he will have at his fingers’ ends 
instances of nearly all the most desirable characteristics 
of Expression. And he may find it worth while to con- 
sider (see p. 219) how far he should try to imitate the 
Style of any one person. 

Then follow Chapters on Originality ([>. 21^), h'orcc 
(p. 222), Clearness and Simplicity — a most essential 
consideration (p. 227), Brevity and Econoin}' fp. 23H), 
Appropriateness, and Unity (p. 243), Vai ie-ty (p. 251), 
and Interest and Suggestiveness (p. 255). 

In this last Chapter he will .sec how important it 
is to study the audience or reader, (luite apart from 
the likings of the Writer himself. The great mass of 
Writers and Speakers forget to study those to whom 
they are Writing or Speaking, and the result i.s that 
they fail, not only to be clear, but also to be inlcrc.st- 
ing and suggestive ; they go too fast or too slow or in 
tlie wrong lines altogether. 

Interest is required especially in the Beginning, or 
rather in the Beginnings : for instance, in the Beginning 
not only of the Essay but also (cp. p. 3tl) of the 
Paragraph. 

Chapter XLVIII. deals with Connexion and Cohesion^ 
and the previous Chapter (p. 261) with Endings, which 
should as a rule be Impressive. There follows A most im- 
portant matter for consideration, namely {Force and) 
Emphasis. The two are nearly the same, but I have at- 
tempted to treat them in separate Chapters. The various 
Means of Emphasis are described (p. 270) and special 
Exercises are suggested, for instance special Exercises 
on Comparisons (p. 289), and Contrasts (p. 295) ; these 
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Comparisons and Contrasts serve so many purposes that 
they Remand whole sections to themselves : their uses 
will be found on pp. 281, 291. 

No less important than Emphasis is the Absence 
of Emphasis (p. 278). It is of little use to make a 
statement emphatic, if you make all the other state- 
ments emjphatic also ; there is a great art in throwing 
these into the background. 

After the Comparisons and Contrasts there ‘■follow 
(p. 296 foil.) the uses of Questions and other Rhetorical 
Devices ; but these will be found in more detail in other 
Books. 

Chapter LVI. deals witli Rhythm, which the im- 
portance is very great ; but it is suggested that Rhythm 
should not be considered till the end of an Essay. It is 
true that it should be constantly practised as a special 
Exerci.se, but it should not be allowed to engross the 
mind, when the mind should be considering the more 
weighty matters, such as Clearness and Interest 

After this we have a few words on Chapters (p. 308), 
Paragraphs (p. 310), and Sentences (p. 313). 

Then follows quite a brief section on Grammar or 
Syntax; the cause of most mistakes in Grammar is 
pointed out, and a safe rule is given on p. 320. 

A safe rule is also given, on p. 324, as to the choice 
of Vocabulary. 

After some notes on Writing, Spelling, and Punctua- 
tion, this Part of the work finishes with a few lines (p. 330) 
on the art of Revising an Essay, a most necessary art, 
but one that is very little studied or put into practice. 

Part IV. gives notes on how to Correct Composi- 
tions (p. 335), pointing out especially how each fault 
should be traced back to its cause and classified, e.g. 

D 
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“Such and such a fault is one of Obscurity”. The 
Exercise to get rid of this fault is, let us say, tq. turn 
passages into simple English : sec p. 232. 

Of the three Chapters that follow, the first is ‘ IIo 7 i> fj 
Teach Composition'. Here especial attention is called 
to the Part-by-Part System ; the Aims of Teaching are 
explained (p. 345) in order to show that it is worth while 
spending a great deal of time in laying the foundations 
accurately and firmly, since so much of the whole future 
life will depend on these foundations. 

Very much the same advice, but adapted to the point 
of view of the learner, is given in Chajitcr LXVII, 
(p. 347) : the learner is there told How to Practise. 
There are also suggestions on Ilotv to Read Books and 
Articles, etc. (p. 352), and on How to Learn from Lectures 
and Speeches (p. 358). In these two latter sections it is as 
well to emphasise the general acKicc, “Try a thing for 
yourself before you go to an3’thing or anyone for infor- 
mation.” You should try (if there is time) to work out 
the subject beforehand ; and then, after you have read 
or listened to the information, you should note it down 
in a special Note-book, and if possible make certain of 
understanding it, of remembering it, and of using it 
General Hints and Helps are added in Chapter LXX. 
Part V. (p, 367 foil.) is more special, giving Hittts on 
Writing for the Press, including the Correctiorf of 
Proofs and Index-Making, and giving advice as to 
how to apply to Publishers and Editors. 

As Chapter LXXI. deals only with Writing, so 
Chapter LXXI I. deals only with Speaking, and Chapter 
LXX II I. only with Letter- Writing. 

Ih Part VI. (p. 397 foil.) I have suggested the advan- 
tages of this whole System, especially the System of 
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practising all subjects Part by Part^ by means of special 
Exercises, instead of trying to learn the subject all 
together by a 5ngle Process. This is in Chapter 
LXXI V. ; the next Chapter supplements it by giving 
the Objections to such a system as mine, and answers 
to these Objections. 

I-ast of all, an Appendix offers a list of useful Books. 
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General Hints on Preparing' Essays etc., in Ehyme. 

Don’t write, but first think out your aim^, 
your public, and the topic’s claims. 


Define by Contrasts, Illustiations, 
Examples, and Exaggerations 


Use General Lists, Objections state 
and meet : but don’t exaggciate 

Collect Main-Headings , then collect 
Sub-Headings ; underline, reject. 
Arrange beginnings, end, and sections, 
to show proportion and connexions. 
Revise , write out ; wait ; read, reclaim 
th’ obscure, harsh, ill-adapted, tame. 



CIIAP’TER VIL some GENEBAt PBINOIPLES 
OP COMPOSITION. 


In learning any subject, after one has viewed it as a 
whole, it is necessary to take it to pieces and analyse it, 
and to consider each one of its parts or departments. 
There are many reasons why this should be the best 
way for average learners, even if the genius manages 
to produce successful results withoift any such labour. 
Yet even he will find that the labour of analysing and 
of practising Part-by-Part has not been thrown away, if 
he ever has to teach others. 

In going through the various parts or departments of 
Writing and Speaking, it will be of the greatest help 
and also of the gieatest interest to find any Principles 
which apply moie or less to all of them, or to many of 
them. Are there any such Principles that apply, for 
example, to Essay-Writing in its different departments? 
to the Collection and Selection and Underlining and 
Arranging and Expressing of the Headings and Sub- 
n<iadmgs? 

One of such UTidcrlying Principles certainly is Unity. 
Now this word may convey very little meaning to any- 
body but a specialist, and yet it is a most important 
Principle or Law. It is easier to look at ‘ Unity’ from 
another point of view, viz. as a kind of Economy, that 
is to say, the giving up and discarding of what is^ un- 
necessary ; this is not the whole of ‘ Unity’, but it is the 
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most essential pait of it. We have to thiuw aside and 
keep out whatever is superfluous, \\ hether it be in \^^urds 
or Clauses or Sentences or even whole Paragraphs, that 
is to say, whole Ideas; in a Book, it may be even 
necessary to the ‘ Unity’ to cut out a whole Chapter, 

We might possibly define the ‘Unity’ of the Com- 
position by saying that one ought to be able to sum up 
the whole in a single word or a single sentence, and that 
one ought to go through the w’holc without being able 
to cut out anything as spoiling the particular effect 
intended. But the ‘Unity’ of a Composition as a 
whole is a vciy hard thing to define at all .satis- 
factorily: obviously the Composition shoukl have one 
main subject, one leading and guiding Idea, though 
that Idea may be looked at from very many points 
of view, and though many Ideas may Ixi introduced 
which do not seeru to belong to the subject and yet 
serve to illustiate it. 

As an instance, let us take a passage on p. 212, One 
would say that rain and storm had very little to do 
with a description of a person who was really good ; 
nevertheless they come into one of the mo.st admirable 
descriptions which we can find anywhere in Literature. 
They are described as beating against a house, and 
in the one instance as having no effect on it but in 
the other instance as bringing it to its fall. They'' are 
details, but they serve to make Clear and to Emphasise 
the main Idea. 

No Writer seems to be going off the point, and to 
be violating the Law of ‘Unity’ and Economy, more 
than Carlyle does. As we read his “Frederick the 
Grdht”, the characters at first appear to us to have no 
more connexion with one another than the characters 
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in a Harlequinade, yet, before the book is done, we sec 
that they all throw some light upon the life and times of 
Frecferick the Gfeat : that is to say, they do not violate 
the Law of ‘ Unity 

For * Unity ’ is indeed something beyond mere 
Economy. We can divide up the whole into its various 
parts, and say that the whole consists of A, B, C, D, and 
E. Buf we cannot be safe in saying that the whole 
is no more than a series of parts (A + B + C + D + EV, 
for each part exists not only by itself but exists also to 
throw light on all the other parts, and in turn to be 
lighted up by them. This therefore will be another 
sign of ‘ Unity ’, not merely that there is nothing un- 
necessary in any part, but also that %ach part has some 
connexion with the other parts and could not be re- 
moved without the other parts losing something. 

Within the ‘Unity’ of Composition as a whole, there 
is a ‘ Unity ’ of each part : each Section or Paragraph 
must have its ‘ Unity each Sentence within the Para- 
graph, and we might almost say each Clause within the 
Sentence. 

The principle of Economy must not be carried too 
far in any of these parts. Clearness and Definiteness, 
and what may be called Simplicity, are not to be 
sacrificed for the sake of Unity. We must leave 
definite and clear Ideas in the reader’s mind. This 
applies not only to the Composition as a whole but 
also to every Section, Chapter, and Paragraph, to every 
Sentence and to every Clause. Moreover there is this 
to be remembered : we must not judge of the Clearness 
of any one part by itself: the rest of the parts are 
expected to throw light on it; otherwise naany 
Sentences would be quite indefensible, but, as it is, 
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they quite justify themselves because they say, “W'e 
are perfectly clear if you consider us not by ourselves 
but in our context ”, ' 

In other words, besides the Principle of ‘ Unity', and 
the Principle of Clearness, there is a third Principle, 
viz. Co-operation. Each part, whether it be a Section 
or a Paragraph or a Sentence or a Clause or a Word, 
must be as far as possible perfect in itself amryct must 
be practically dependent on other parts, just as they 
must be dependent on it. We shall .see that, as 
Civilisation advances, people become m(jre and more 
dependent upon one another; and we may say tliat, 
the more one nation comes to de[)erKl on other n.iti<»ns, 
the more likely 'cherc is to be Co-operation in the 
world, and hence something approaching to universal 
perfection. 

It follows from this that each part of the Com- 
position, as well as the whole Essay, must be appro- 
priate to its special purpose, while the whole Composition 
must be appropriate to and adapted to the aim of 
the Writer, to the subject, and to the [jcople for whom 
he is writing : this applies equally to every part of an 
Essay. The Ideas, their Selection, their Emphasis, 
their Arrangement, and their Expression, must all 
depend upon the Fitness for the particular conditions. 
It is most important to realise that this Law of Fitness 
pervades almost the whole of Composition, so that 
what may be excellent in itself, or excellent in a certain 
context, will be even extremely bad in another context 
What may be nourishing food for a person in the prime 
of life may actually kill an infant On the other hand, 
the Running about for hours together, which is so good 
for the boy, would be impossible for an old man, and 
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might even kill him. Hence each part of the Com- 
posi^on, the Section, the Paragraph, the Sentence, and 
the Word, must "not be judged by itself, as people are 
wont to judge texts from the Old or the New Testa- 
ment, but in the light of this question : “ Is it appro- 
priate to this particular Composition, to the particular 
subject and aim of the Writer or Speaker, and to the 
particular readers or hearers, and the particular place 
in the Composition itself?” 

There is yet another Principle, which might come 
under the Heading of Appropriateness, and that is 
'Proportion’. A Paragraph, which would be excellent 
in one Essay, may be quite out of place in another, for 
there it would perhaps emphasise s5me Idea which in 
this Essay was not of the leqpt importance ; or, vice versd, 
a Paragraph, which passed over some unimportant 
Idea with a few light words in one Essay, might be out 
of place in another Essay where the Idea was of im- 
portance. Hence in every part of Composition every 
part must be in proportion to its importance. This 
is most clear when we come to consider the length of 
a Paragraph. It is a general rule that an important 
Idea should have a long Paragraph: the ‘bulk’, or ‘mass’, 
of the Paragraph (as Prof. Barrett Wendell aptly calls it) 
should usually mark out the Idea as one of weight 
The Beginning and the Ending are most important, 
not only for the Essay itself, but for every Section, and 
Paragraph, and Sentence, As a rule the Beginning 
.should be interesting, and the Ending impressive ; but, 
within the Essay, the Beginning and the Ending may 
both be used as links to connect the different parts 
together. , 

The Law of Connexion is scarcely less important 
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than any of the above ; it might come witli the Ijaw 
of Unity and the Law of Co-operation, but stiH there 
is a distinction. It would be possiblc*to have an Essay 
of which each part contributed something to the 
general effect, and yet this Essay might be wanting 
in Connexion, For, supposing we took the various 
Headings and wrote them down on Cards, and then 
shuffled these Cards, the different parts woukf still have 
the Principle of Unity and Co-operation (to a certain 
extent), and yet would be utterly wanting in Connexion, 
at any rate in so far as Connexion depends on the 
right Order and Arrangement. 

Throughout the Composition, and all its parts, the 
Order and Arrangement are of great mf)mcnt. Not 
only is it required that each Ward, for example, shall 
be well chosen and appropriate : each Word must also 
be in its right place. For the particular purpose it 
should be just here or just there. 

Last of all one cannot imagine Appropriatene.ss (to 
the particular subject, the particular pur{)Osc, and the 
particular ‘audience’ of the Writer), or Arrangement, 
without a great deal of Vnrieiy: the Law of Variety, 
therefore, will be the next Law we shall mention. 

Almost everywhere in life there is felt from time to 
time a need of change, and this applies to eveiy de- 
partment of Composition and Speaking: there fnust 
not be monotony in the Arrangement of Idea-s, in the 
Comparisons and Contrasts, in the lengtli of the Para- 
graphs, of the Sentences, of the Words, in the Con- 
struction, in the Rhythm, and so on. There must be 
Variety, 

But the Variety must not be unneces.saty. It must 
be within due bounds; it must be appropriate and 
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adapted to the readers, etc. Variety is one of the 
chief^means of securing Clearness, Interest and Atten- 
tion, and Emphasis. 

Another Law that goes through the whole of Com- 
position, from the Ideas (Headings and Sub-Headings) 
down to the individual Words and the Punctuation, is 
Clearness, 

Such other Principles as Interest and Suggestiveness, 
and (especially in the Endings) Impressiveness^ ^Pply 
a great many departments (e.g. the Headings and Sub- 
Headings, the Comparisons, etc.), but can hardly be 
called ‘Principles of universal application". 

We cannot say that any one of the above Laws is 
more important than any other, for no single one of 
these Laws stands by itself; here one will yield to 
another, and elsewhere this other will have to yield to 
the first In a perfect Essay, the Laws would be found 
never to go against one another ; each apparent excep- 
tion to one Law would eventually be found to come 
under some higher Law. Perhaps the highest Law of 
all, if one Lad to choose some one out of the list, would 
be the Law of Appropriatcncbs. 



CHAPTER VIIL BIPPIOULTIES AND FAULTS 
IN COMPOSITION, WITH A 
SAMPLE SCHOOLBOY-ESSAY 
(ANALYSED). , # 

An Essay is set on Tyrants” A boy sends in an 
exercise which is perhaps very bad in its Expression 
and Style ; there arc mistakes in Punctuation (p. 328), 
in Vocabulary (p. 324), in Grammar (p. 320) ; there is 
often a want of Rhythm, of Clearness, of Interest, of 
Variety, and $0 on. But this need not trouble us just 
yet Here we need only notice the Ideas. We analyse 
the Essay, and find some such Ideas as this. 

lyranls unpopular ; 

2. spend money of poor ; 

3. but often successful in war; 

4. cruel ; 

5. often shoit reign ; 

6. some patiiotic. 

Now hcie arc Ide«is which aie 

a \eiy meagre, conipaiccl with what the boy knows and could 
easily \vork out : be has omitted - 

Fa idences (vciy important heic) ; 

Causes of rise of Tyrants ; 

Obstacles to rise and to tenuic of power ; 
etc. 

p, all on the same level of Importance, like a pitluie \vith its 
background as distinct and detailed as its foregiound ; 

7. badly arranged ; for here we have • 

1. a point against Tyrants ; 

2. do.; 

3. a point for them ; 

4 » a point against ; 

5. a characteristic, not necessarily for or against ; 

6, a point for them. 

'J'he Ideas are not arranged and grouped under Main Headings. 

Why are there so many faults ? 
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As in Games, so in Composition, one of the great 
difficujfies of a learner is that his Teacher is very 
often one who does his work without knowing how. 
It is ‘ natural ’ to the Teacher to do the work well, but 
he is unconscious of the processes which are being gone 
through very quickly in his own mind ; and the result 
is that he^ thinks the work is simple and easy, merely 
because it is very simple and easy to him. He 
cannot put himself into the position of the learner 
to whom the work is very complicated and very 
difficult. 

The result of it may be that he tells the learner to 
“write an Essay”, to “be natural”, to “do nothing 
consciously ”, to “ sit down and not thjnk what he shall 
write The learner writes an Essay, or what he calls 
an Essay ; it is then corrected, and the next week the 
leanjer writes another Essay, By repetition and 
practice of a kind he improves up to a certain point: 
for example, he becomes able to get through the Essay 
more quickly and easily ; but there are too many faults 
to be corrected at once, there is too much to be thought 
of at once, in the process of Essay -writing ; and perhaps 
there is not one single part that he knows how to do 
correctly even by itself. How much more must he fail 
when he attempts to combine the various parts together 
in a* single process. That the average learner should 
succeed without having acquired each part laboriously 
and carefully by itself is almost an impossibility. 

Not one single part has been clearly taught him, still 
less has any single part been practised in the right 
way. When the individual faults have been pointed 
out, they have probably been pointed out merely* as 
individual faults; the general principle has not been 
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pointed out at ail. The boy has not been told exactly 
how and why his particular fault was a fault, an^ how 
his particular class of fault might have been avoided, 
and might best be got rid of for the future. 

Once again, though he may have done hundreds of 
Essays, yet he may not have gathered any general 
lesson which may apply to all Essays, or at^any rate 
to all Essays of a certain class. He may have d<jne 
an Essay on ‘The Age of Pericles’, another on ‘The 
Age of Alexander the Great ’, another on ‘ The Age of 
Cato’, another on ‘The Age of Augu.stus’, another on 
‘The Age of Charlemagne’, another on ‘The Age of 
Napoleon’, and so on. Each, however, may have been 
done as if it had .nothing in common with any of the 
other Ages ; he may never have been told that in each 
Essay there will be veiy much the same Headiuy,s to be 
considered, for instance. War, Justice, Finance, Govern- 
ment, Religion, Literature, and so on. lie has been 
doing as utterly separate topics tho.se which were really 
connected by many points of similarity. 

The same will apply to his Essays on Individuals, 
such as Epaminondas, Philip of Macedon, Tarquin, 
Caesar, Seneca, etc. He may have done many such 
Essays without being told that in all such instances it 
is necessary to consider very much the same Headings, 
such as (see p. 92) Evidences, Parallels and Contr&sts. 
Effects, Aims, Changes, and so on. 

He may be, and is almost certain to be, in a huny to 
begin, and very reluctant to spend time on a practice 
which cannot be without a certain amount of drudgery. 

As he does his Essay, he will probably ‘economise’ 
papfer, cramping on a single page, filled with many 
additions and corrections, what ought to have been 
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spread over many pages, and so he may have to rewrite 
a goo^ deal of what he does. 

He will forget to take into account that he will have 
various readers, some ignorant and unliterary, others 
lazy and unenthusiastic, others scholarly and severe, 
and others (like most women) demicadmg personal items 
and detaij^. 

And thus he may choose quite the wrong method of 
treating the subject The chief faults will correspond 
to the pieces of advice which are given below. The 
learner may have made no Scheme of his Essay at all 
(see p, $6), or (p. 57) he may have made a bad Scheme. 

As to his Ideas, see page 54. He ^ay have omitted 
Comparisons and Contrasts, as well as a great deal that 
he really knows. He may have used no common sense ; 
his Beginning may be uninteresting ; his changes from 
one topic to another may be jerky ; and there may be 
no proper Proportion of the Ideas, which appear in his 
Essay as if they were all equally important or unim- 
portant; he may give Quotations which he has not 
properly ‘digested’. 

In Style and Expression (see p. 205), his Paragraphs 
may be too long; his work may be full of Abstract 
phrases and far from clear ; he may have no Rhythm'; 
and, in brief, his Style may be full of faults. 

It* is to remove these difficulties and to correct these 
faults that the following pages are written. 
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On p. 102 we shall consider the Aims and^ Motives 
which lead men to act in certain ways. Wc shall 
notice how the Motives were liable 

to change from time to time (p. 102), 
to be mixed: often, the more Motives there are, 
the more incentive there is to action. 

Similarly, the Speaker may speak and the Writer 
may write with one or more of the follow in^ Aims 
in view, or his Aims may difler at different times. 

His Aim may be 

to interest his audience, even if his ultimate 
Arm is 

to get for himself money or fame, etc. (or to 
escape poverty or obscurity, etc., p. 103) ; 
to please his audience, by amusing them or 
flattering them; 

• to excite their reason (‘For heaven’s sake do 
use your reason,' said Demosthenes); and 
so to convince them, • 

to persuade them, or to dissuade them, or to 
correct some false opinions. 

We might include here the desire to elicit 
independent thought, eg. by suggesting a 
problem to be worked out; 

• to describe something, so that the reader or hearer 
may see what the Writer or Speaker sees. 
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to instruct them and improve them, and to 
benefit their 

body (e g. health), 
intellect, 

character and moials ; 

to glorify some people, or to defend them, and 
perhaps to vilify and to blame others. 


It is most important to know, as fai as you possibly" 
can, what >our Aims are in Writing or Speaking on 
any given occasion. For not only is this a part of your 
‘Duty towards Yourself,* but it should actually influence 
the whole of youi Composition. You should adapt and 
fit everything to your Aim — after makfiig sure that your 
Aim is not low. 
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CHAPTER X, BAD SCHEMES FOR OOMPOSmONS, 
AND FAULTS OF 
THE IDEAS AND HEADINCIS. 


The chief faults in Essay-writing have been already 
touched on (p. 54). Here we need only repeat, in mote 
detail, the chief faults in the Ideas or Headings of an 
ordinary Essay or Speech. 

(1) The Headings ate incouphte. Nine Essays out 
of ten omit the Evidences, which (sec p. 147; should never 
be omitted, the exposing of Fallacies (p. 150), and, in 
a Period, the Period before (p. 12O) and the Period 
afterwards (p. 125), and (p. no) the consitlcration of all 
the various Classes. Essays, again, generally omit 
Illustrations and Analogies (p. 281), and Contrasts. 

(2) A good many of the Ideas in average Essays are 
off the point; the Writer begins all right but is apt 
to fly off at a tangent 

(3) Some of the Ideas are untrue ; this may be from 
ignorance, or it may be from carelessness about the 
Evidences. 

And here we may class those Ideas which are mfair 
and biassed (p. 141), and also Fallacies (p. 1 50). We find 
that a great many of the Ideas are illogical: these may 
be classed under the heading of Fallacies, 

(4) In Books (rather than in Articles and Essays) we 
too often find Ideas which are not exactly untrue, but 
arc unwholsesome; many modern Novels are remarkable 
for their unwholesomeness. 
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(5) A good deal may be quite true, and quite whole- 
some, and quite fair, and to a certain extent appropriate 
to the^subject ; bftt still it may be quite uninteresting to 
the readers or hearers. In Books by specialists we 
generally find much which has very great merits, and 
is not SO much unintelligible as uninteresting to the 
general public. We do not doubt that it is interesting 
to the Writer, but that is an entirely different matter. 

(6) We have mentioned, above, that most Essays are 
wanting in Comparisons and Contrasts. This a grievous 
deficiency for many reasons (see p. 281) 

(7) The Ideas may also be wanting in Proportion 
(p. 170). They may all appear as equally important, 
or the unimpoitant may be emphasfted. 

(8) They may be wanting in Connexion and Cohesion 
(p. 263). 

(9) They may be unoriginal and copied direct from 
some Authority; on this point see p, 163 foil. 

(10) The Scheme of the Essay may have been bad: 
and this suggests a whole host of considerations 
(see p. 57)- 

(ir) Last of all, the Essay may be to some extent 
interesting, but it may not be fertile in suggestions. 
We shall see, on p 357, that the best Books and Articles 
to read are those which suggest most to the reader, 
tho«e which make him think most; one often comes 
across Writings which do not encourage one to think 
in the very least; rather, they seem to paralyse one’s 
power of thinking. I make a habit of classifying Books 
in my mind according to the amount of new Ideas and 
new lines of thought that they have suggested, quite 
apart from the Arrangement of Ideas or the way in 
which the Ideas are Exptessed. Among such Books, 
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those by Froebel, lUicklc, Seeley, and Herbert Spencer, 
come in the very front rank. 

I wish to end this Chapter with two remarks on 
Schemes or Plans for Essays, Speeches, etc, 

1. Many a Composition has been a failure because it 
has had no Scheme : it has been like a houscy(possibly 
a beautiful house) built on sand, or, rather, like a house 
built without scaffolding. 

2. Other Compositions have failed because their 
Scheme has been faulty. The following Diagrams 
will give a few specimens of faulty Schemes. 
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land St) on 


I ! 

Diagram I. 

SSieme No. I is bad, because it is so cramped : there 
is little chance of additions or serious alterations, and 
there is little or no chance of rc-arrangement The 
Ideas are not clear : they do not give a bird’s-eye view 
of the topic. False Economy of paper is perhaps the 
chief cause of error : I say false, because paper is of 
far less importance than time, mental labour, anti a 
satisfactory result, to say nothing of eyesight. 
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Diagram II, 


Diagram II gives a somewhat better Scheme, because 
it has Margins, in which additions and corrections can 
be written. But these additions are clum.sy, and, besides, 
re-arrangement would be very difficult 
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Diagram III. 


Diagram III is still better, for it is clearer: it allows 
of additions and alterations, and of Sub-Headings also. 
If Mttle paper is allowed in an Examination, then this 
Scheme may do fairly well. But, like I and II, it does 
not allow of easy re-arrangement. 

A fourth Scheme would be like III, but would put 
each Heading on a separate piece of paper or on a 
Card (see p. i86). This would be better, for the reasons 
given on p. 192: e.g. alterations, additions, Sub-Headings, 
and re-arrangement, would all be easy. 



CHAPTER XL WHAT THE IDEAS AND 
BEADmaS OUGHT TO BE. 


1. The Ideas should be as complete as possiSle. That 
is to say, nothing of importance should be omitted. 

2. The next Law, which will counteract this and 
keep it within due limits, is the Law of Unity, which 
means that one shall only select such Ideas as belong 
to the subject and to one’s particular i\im in Writing or 
Speaking, and that one shall reject every other Idea. 

3. Truth and fairness are to be considered. There 
must be no Bias. If a biassed Idea is mentioned, then 
the Objections to it should be mentioned also. In fact, 
fairness demands that both sides of the question should 
be given. But (someone will ask) in pieparing an Essay 
or an Article, may we not simply state one view of the 
case? Of course thcie is much to be said for this, and 
especially that it gives the ordinary reader one clear 
notion, and does not puz.ile him with a lot of ex- 
ceptions at the outset. So far this is all right, but 
the exceptions and the Objections should also be 
mentioned, and it is a safe rule even to exaggerate the 
case for the other side. 

4. Anyhow the Ideas should be as logical as possible. 
And they should show a knowledge of human nature. 

5. The Ideas should also be moral and healthy. 
Essays do not usually err in respect of unhealthiness, 
in fecL not nearly so much as Novels do. 

6. As to the definiteness of Ideas, that is also to be 
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considered. The Ideas should be quite clear to the 
Author himself : for the meaning of this, see p, 228. 

7. The Ideas ^ould also be illustrated by Parallels, 
Comparisons, and Contrasts. This applies not only to 
those Ideas which would naturally be somewhat hard 
to understand otherwise, but to those Ideas which one 
wishes to^ Emphasise. 

8. The Ideas also should show a certain Proportion. 
This of course depends largely upon the way in which 
they are expressed (see p. 271) ; but it has a good deal 
to do with the Ideas themselves as Ideas, and with 
their Arrangement. What is important should stand 
out in the foreground, and what is unimportant should 
retire into the background. 

9. The Connexion of Ideas with one another also 
depends partly on the Arrangement, and partly on the 
Expression : see p. 263. 

10. As to whether the Ideas should be Original or 
not, theie has been a great deal of discussion. There 
are some who say that Writers and Speakers should 
only write or say what they have discovered for them- 
selves. Others say that they may write or say anything 
which anybody has discovered, so long as they them- 
selves have understood and felt what the Ideas mean. 
They must make the Ideas their own, before they hand 
them on to others. 

11. But, be that as it may, the Ideas should be 
Interesting, not so much to the Writer or Speaker 
himself, as to the reader ; and one department of this 
Interest would be the Suggestiveness. Essays should 
not merely give information, but they should also 
suggest problems and encourage the reader to think 
out his problems for himself. 
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What the Ideas should be: in Rhyme. 

Ideas should be the Author’s own, ‘een clcflr by his 
own eyes, 

free from wrong Aims, Omis-ions Bias, Fallacies, and 
Lies ; 

With Unity, Pioportion, Order, Interest, and Style." 


For the continuation of therii^me 20x 



CHAPTER Xir. HOW TO COLLECT IDIL&S 

Hf THE POi^OF HEADINGS 
AND SUB-HEADINGS, 


The Collection of Ideas (in the form of Headings and 
Sub-Headings) must be a process by itself. While it 
is going on, no attention must be paid to anything 
else; the whole mind must be concentrated on the 
Collection of Ideas Even the Sub-Headings (under 
each main Heading) must not be tliought of, though 
they must be put don n \v hen they suggest themselves. 

Above all it is necessary to be able to express the 
whole Idea by as few words as possible : a single word 
is often quite enough. Thus no time will be wasted, 
and the writing will keep pace with the thoughts. See 
p. 66 for some helps towards this, eg the Analysing 
of Books or of Letters. 

Of course the amount of time which can be given 
to the Collecting of Ideas, and the way in which they 
can be Collected, depends a good deal upon the 
conditions, for instance upon whether you have a week 
in which to prepare the work, or only a few hours; 
whether you can refer to reference-books, or whether 
you are thrown on your own resources; whether you 
are able to use the Card-system (p. i86) or whether you 
have to rely on paper of an ordinary kind, or whether 
you are not even allowed paper. 

As a rule I should suggest that the Collecting, of 
Ideas (Headings and Sub-Headings) for an Essay 
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should generally take about a third of the whole time 
which the Essay itself will demand. With the extra 
process of Selecting and Rejecting Rleas, and Under- 
lining them, and Arranging them, I should say that not 
less than half the time should be devoted to this part 
of the subject, before a single sentence is expressed: 
the beginning and ending Sentences or Paragraphs 
may be excepted. 

It is wonderful how the power of quickly Collecting 
Ideas increases with practice. I can now Collect 
Ideas perhaps four times as fast as I used to be 
able to. And not only that, but I can also form 
far more complete Lists. The hdlowing will give 
some idea of ifle relative ‘proportions’ in iCssay- 
writing. On one occasion the Headings which I had 
Collected consisted of loo words. I arranged these 
and read through them and mastered them in about 
5 minutes. I dictated them in just under 5 minutes. 
I wrote them down afterwards in just under 25 minutes, 
and the whole amount, when written dowji, came to 
about 500 words. On another occasion, when the 
whole amount which I wrote down came to about 1000 
words, and the Headings again to about 100 words, the 
dictation (to a Shorthand Clerk) took me 7 minutes, 
and the writing-out (by myself afterwards, as an e.x- 
periment) about 42 minutes. It must be remembered 
that, whereas my power of writing out an Essay has 
not grown so very much quicker, my power of Collect- 
ing and Arranging Headings has grown extraordinarily 
quicker. 

Besides the General Lists (pp. 83, 92), other helps to- 
wa»ds the Collection of Headings would of course be the 
reading of Books and Articles, the listening to and the 
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taking part in Debates and conversations on the sub- 
jects, and the collecting and working out of Parallels, 
Comparisons, and Contrasts. 

These latter are among the most valuable means for 
Collecting Headings for ordinary purposes. A good 
instance would be an Essay-question like the Bonds 
of Union between England and her Colonics. Of this 
the average reader knows little, or rather he has little 
that he can say on the spur of the moment. Let him 
first of all get the underlying principle, namely that 
he wants to find out Bonds of Union, and then let him 
work them out nnherever it is easiest to work them out. 
For instance, let him ask himself what are the Bonds 
of Union in an ordinary family, or in any other group 
of people (such as a Club) : he will think of a great 
number of Headings in this way. Then let him think 
of Comparisons : for instance, the analogy of the bundle 
of sticks. Then let him think of Contrasts, e.g. what 
it is that prevents people from joining together, or (to 
take an extreme ease) what is it that makes them quarrel. 

It is important to leave intervals, that is to say not 
to write the Essay or make the Speech immediately 
after the Headings have been Collected, but to let the 
mind lie fallow for a while, so that new Ideas may come 
to the surface. It is surprising what a number of fresh 
thougKts suggest themselves at intervals when once we 
have been through a topic. 

But it is generally absolutely essential that, before 
the Essayist reads a single word written by anyone else, 
he should trp to work out the whole topic for himself, 
jotting down those Ideas which are already in his mind. 
Afterwards, by all means let him add to those Ideas : 
let him read as much as he. can on the subject, and let 
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him look at these Ideas at intervals ; but let him 
seldom, if ever, go straight to any Book for information. 
Even a few minutes spent in working out a topic (see 
p. 353) will not bo wasted. 

When he now has his Headings more or less read)', 
lot him write them either on Catds (see p. 186) or in 
a permanent Note-book. He may have to jc-ai range 
them at intervals, and, if so, the Cards will be better 
than the Note-book. 

He should always have a number of good subjects to 
think out, during odd moments. The amount of time 
which might be spent on good and interesting .subjects 
during each orjjinary day probably amounts to at 
least one hour. 

It is very well worth while to practise writing do^vn 
Ideas by single words. It is a kind of shorthand in 
Writing. One docs not write down the whole sen- 
tence, but one writes down the main Ideas, of which 
the general effect will be like that of the Table of 
Contents at the beginning of a Book or Chapter. 
Only there would be a difference, namely that the Ideas 
will be written under one another, and not in a single 
line. This would also be useful for Telegrams. And 
a good way of practising it would be to take a News- 
paper, and, without looking at the Headings, to try to 
devise Headings of one’s own for each Paragrajlh, and 
afterwards to refer to the Headings actually given. 
Or, again. Letters which you receive might be analysed, 
the analysis being kept e.g. in an Indexed Note-book. 
Such a Note-book might be of great use. 

This power of expressing Ideas by single words is of 
enormous value throughout life. As I said above, in 
the Collecting of Ideas the thought is apt to outrun the 
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pen. But when the thought is jotted down as a single 
word, pr as very few words, then the pen can keep up. 
Personally, I believe that the habit of making Lists 
of things of any kind (e.g. of requisites for a journey, 
Of of presents) will improve and be improved by this 
Collection of Ideas for Essays. 

It is nqpdless to say that it is very important to read 
Books, and Articles, such as the Articles in the “ North 
American Review” or the “Nineteenth Century”, and to 
listen to Lectures and Speeches and conversations ; 
only it must be borne in mind that the Ideas gathered 
up in this way should be reproduced on paper afterwards. 
If you only have the Headings to reproduce, you can 
write them down in next to no time. It is also excel- 
lent practice for the nwmry. Afterwards the Headings 
can be corrected and added to. 

A few miscellaneous Hints may be suggested here. 

In Collecting Ideas it is often as well to get what 
may be called Tables, of Causes etc. (see pp. 112-113). 
They will enable one to think of a good deal which 
otherwise one might forget 

Secondly it is a great help to do this Collection of 
Headings while the mind is still fresh, rather than after 
any hard work. Nothing is so fagging to most people 
as writing consecutively hour after hour. At the end 
of thfs time the brain is no longer at its best; so the 
work of Collecting Headings should be done while one 
feels in the fullest vigour. This includes not only the 
beginning of the Examination hours, for example, but 
also certain times in the day (e.g. not between r.30 and 
3.0 p.m.) 

It must be remembered that, as one writes down the 
Headings, the symbols and signs for them need only he 
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char to onad/ ; thus one can use Abbicviations (see 
below) ; and, generally, any means which brings ^ clear 
Idea before one’s mind will be sufficient. One is not 
doing Headings for the benefit of anyone else except 
oneself. It is the Essay or Speech which is going to be 
read or heaid by others, and not its Headings. A 
List of Geneial Abbicviations is appendeej to thn 
Chapter. 

Between the Headings there should be spaces, so that 
additions can be made, and so that the whole result 
can stand out more cleat ly. It is a great mistake to 
economise paper. And, in the Arrangement of Headings, 
the principle of iigdentahon should be used : that is to 
say, the main Headings should stand underneath one 
another, and the Sub-Headings should be a little to the 
right, a little inland, again underneath one another. 
This would be illustrated by the Diagram on p. 59. 

When the Headings, and then the Sub-Headings, 
have been Collected, each can be gone through and 
revised. And a Scheme can now be made, perhaps 
on a single large page. Occasionally it will be found 
that, while one is actually writing out the Essay, new 
Headings will occur, being suggested by something 
which one has not worked out fully before. These 
should be added to one’s Scheme. 

The Scheme should not tie the Writer or Speaker 
down : it is meant to help him and not to hamper him, 
so that omissions, additions, alterations, and even 
changes in the Arrangement, can be made as the Essay 
is being written out or as the Speech is being spoken. 
And of course the occasional practice of an Essay or 
Speech without a Scheme at all will be an excellent 
lesson in promptitude. 
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It may be interesting to the reader to know that the 
dictatipn of this Chapter to a Shorthand Clerk, from 
a set of simple Headings, took about 20 minutes. It 
will give some idea of how much of the Essay is prac- 
tically already done by the time that the Headings have 
been Collected, and Arranged, etc. Of the Arrange- 
ment 04 Headings I shall speak in a subsequent 
Chapter. 

In conclusion, I would add that I believe that the 
habit of Collecting Ideas (as Headings and Sub- 
Headings) will dcvelope a general habit of Collecting, 
and that, conversely, the habit of Collecting other 
things (c.g. things for a journey) jvill develope the 
special habit of Collecting Ideas. 
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A few General Abbreviations (useful for Schemes, 
and for the Card-System). 

because, for 
therefore, and so 

= is equivalent to, corresponding to, etc. 

> is greater than, is better than, conquers, etc, 

< is smaller than, is inferior to, is conquered by, etc. 

- without, apaft from 
+ in addition to, with the help of 
)( is contrasted with, in opposition to, etc, 
developes into, produces, (? causes), etc. 
is produced by, (? is caused by), etc. 

II In proportion to 
t see above 



CHAPTER XI I L SOME HEADINGS WHICH ARE 
OFTEN OMITTED, 


Those who look over Essays, or who hear Speeches, 
and who are not utterly uncritical or unoriginal, and 
who do not concentrate their attention on the Ex- 
pression and Style, cannot fail to notice the frequent 
Omission of many Ideas which seem to them to be 
important or even indispensable. • 

Examples will be given below (eg, sec p. 79), but 
here let me briefly note a few of the commonest 
Omissions. 

We have a Composition on some Period, let us say 
*The Age of Louis the XIVth': we analyse it into 
Headings, and we find that no mention is made eg, of 

the Authorities mid Evidences^ and Fallacies ; 

the Previous Age, which will give some of the 
Causes and Hindrances (p. 126) ; 

the Subsequent Age, which will give some of the 
Resujts and Reactions (p. 125); 

Changes within the Age itself, which will give the 
tendencies (p. 127), 

certain Departments^ such as the condition of the 
Poor, the condition of Women, Finance, and so on 
(p. 83): see also the Classes, on p. no; 

Comparisons and Contrasts with other Ages (pp, ^79, 
281, 291). 


n 
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And so with other subjects. We have a Composition 
on Cicero as an Individual, and here again we jind no 
Authorities or Evidences, no ‘Hindrances’ (p. 97), no 
Comparisons and Contrasts (p. 104), and no account of 
his Family and Social Life, and so on. 

Obviously there is need of something to suggest 
these Headings. ^ 



CHAPTER XIV. ADVANTAGES OP GENERAL 
LISTS OP HEADINGS. 


The General Lists, which will be given below, will at 
first look like a system of cramming. They will seem 
as if they were giving information in a very compast 
form. But as a matter of fact they do not give in- 
formation, but aslv questions, namely “What do you 
know about the following topic? ’ It is as if an 
architect, before he began his house, were to have a 
complete list of rooms which might Ijc wanted. If 
he had such a list he could, without trouble, select 
those rooms which he wanted, and reject the rest, 
whereas otherwise he might possibly forget something 
of importance. This is the real advantage of a 
General List. 

Or, again, a General List may be compared to a 
shop full of things. The customer goes in and asks 
for (let us say) ten things, and, if the shop has a 
complete stock, those ten things are easily selected, 
espefflally if the shop is neatly arranged. In the shop 
there may be thousands of things which are not used 
at all, but the great point is that those which are to be 
used can be selected at once and without waste of time 
or trouble. In travelling, in the same way, it is usually 
much better to take too many things than too few. 

I. The advantages of having a General List of Head- 
ings for an Essay or Speech do not appear until one 
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has tried to write the Essay without such a List (see 
p. 79). Supposing a class at a School had prepared a 
lesson, and then the schoolmaster said “ Write out what 
you remember of the lesson ”, the result would be very 
muddled and very incomplete. As a matter of fact, 
the master asks questions. He picks the lesson to 
pieces, and asks about its various parts. The questions 
which he asks are not themselves information, but a means 
of eliciting information. 

2. The Lists will of course differ for different Essays 
and Speeches, but it is surprising to find to how many 
topics the two Lists on pp. 83 and 92 will apply. A 
collection of such topics is given on p. 183, and it might 
almost be said that these two General Lists are sufficient 
for the main Headings of most topics, and that then a 
List of Sub-Headings for these main ficadings might 
perhaps be mastered in addition. 

When once the Lists have been thoroughly learnt 
and practised, then they can easily be applied to almost 
any given subject. It will not make much difference 
whether the subject be Aristocracy, Democracy, or 
Monarchy (in political Essays or Speeches). The Head- 
ings will be very much the same for all. It does not 
matter very much whether the Person be Caesar or 
Pericles or Napoleon or Nelson: the General Headings 
for the Individual, and for the special departments, 
such as War, will apply to all these equally. 

3, And, if these Lists are mastered, there will be no 
Omission of any important subject One of the mosst 
maddening features of an Examination, for the examined, 
is that he seldom puts down all that he knows : he may 
redly know the subject, but at the particular moment 
he cannot bring it to the surface of his mind. His 
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mind may be compared to a pond, and the information 
which lie wants to get hold of may be compared to 20 
fishes. The 20 fishes are in the pond all right, but the 
difficulty is to catch them, and in an Examination the 
chance of ‘catching’ is extraordinarily small. It is 
possible to catch 15 out of the 20, but how are the 
other S to^be secured ? In an Essay or Speech exactly 
the same difficulty will be found. Probably my Head- 
ings are really well known to the Essayist or Speaker, 
but at the time he cannot recall them, and so he omits 
them altogether. Now with a General List like mine 
he could not possibly omit any Heading on which he 
could really say something of importance. 

4. And this is not all : not only are there fewer 
Omissions, but a great deal of time is saved which 
would otherwise have been spent in searching for 
Headings, as if one were trying to collect pigs in 
clover. 

j. As we have seen on p. 44, Essays and Speeches 
often suffer from bad Arrangement of their Ideas. 
Now if the General List contains the Ideas in a 
fairly good order (as it should do), then the trouble in 
Arranging these Ideas may be nearly saved. Of course 
each Composition will demand a certain amount of 
re-arrangement; but still the same Arrangement may 
be sifitable for a great number of Compositions, up to 
a certain point. In fact, the Writer or Speaker will 
start at a very great advantage. Already he has a 
number of pigeon-holes, with labels all arranged in 
a fairly good order. What he has to do now, in 
Collecting his Ideas, is to put into each pigeon-hole 
that which he knows about the particular topic. After- 
wards he may have to re-arrange; but not nearly to 
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the same extent as if his ideaj had been Collected 
‘higgledy-piggledy’. , 

6. If you have the General List // is wonderfully 
easy to reject that which is not wanted. A man who 
goes into a shop like Whiteley’s should not object and 
say “There are too many things here; I don’t want 
them all He should choose just what he foes want. 
He may have to see a number of things which he does 
not want, but the time wasted in this way is (juite small. 
Anyhow he is very unlikely to omit anything of im- 
portance. 

7. Nowadays, also, there is an additional advantage. 
We are beginning to regard subjects from many more 
different points of view. If you read an ‘up-to-date’ 
Newspaper (like the “Daily Mail"), and compare it 
with the History of Greece by ancient or even modern 
Historians, you will at first be inclined to think that there 
are many more interests in the world and many more 
departments of life than there have ever been before. 
But this is only half the truth. As a matter of fact, 
many of the interests have been there all along, 
only Writers and Speakers have not noticed them. A 
great deal is included now which was once thought 
unimportant The lower Classes, for instance, receive 
their share of attention, and health and sanitary ar- 
rangements are another topic which would not* have 
been considered in ancient times. Hence the modern 
Essayist or Speaker has to include a great number of 
Headings which the ancient Essayist or Speaker would 
never have troubled about The modern world sees that 
the things which are mentioned are really important, 
Ttftre is a great deal to be discussed besides War, 
'Religion, Government, and the gossip of the Court 
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It is not meant that all Headings which you discuss 
are of equal importance : but it is meant that, if you 
go on in a haphazard method and put down just what 
comes into your head, you are as likely as not to leave 
out some Heading which really may be twice as 
important as what you have put in. Every day it 
becomes more and more unscientific to omit; and what 
may be unimportant now may in future years come to 
have its importance brought prominently forward. 

To prove this, let anyone take Whitaker's Almanack * 
and pick out from the last two years the events, let us 
say ten of them, which he thinks will be most important 
twenty years hence. Very likely only three of his 
events will be remembered then ; as to* the other seven, 
posterity may pass over them as being trivial, 

8. There is yet another reason for General Lists being 
valuable ; and that is that they encourage Fairness. 
On p. 150 foil, we shall see that Fallacies are mostly 
due to some kind of Omission. And what looks very 
like dishonesty and unfairness may in reality be 
ignorance or forgetfulness. Now the chance of such 
Omissions, and therefore the chance of such Fallacies, 
is minimised if the General Lists be used. 

9. These Lists also save a great deal of trouble in 
learning f as the following example will show. Suppos- 
ing \fe have learnt once for all the advantages of the 
supreme rule of one man, for instance, of Augustus 
at Rome, and supposing we have made a General List 
of those advantages, and have learnt this List, then, 
when we come later on to deal with any other good 
ruler like Pericles at Athens, or Peter the Great in 

* In this they might be compared with Mathematical Fo7'mtiias^ e.g? for 
Arithmetical Progression. 
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Russia, or the German Emperor to-day, we should have 
a certain amount of our Ideas already found, for us: 
we should have a number of things which the particu- 
lar ruler might have done, and we shall just have to ask 
ourselves, “ Did he actually do so-and-so ? ” Of course 
the difficulty is to choose as our starting-point that 
instance which is as near as possible to a complete List. 
If we needed a complete list of virtues, we should have 
no difficulty in our choice of an instance. 

As contrasted with this, I notice many Books (of 
recent date) which give Outlines of Essays. They 
give Headings for hundreds of separate Essays, but 
no General Headings for a few Types of Essays. You 
find a Skeleton-Essay on ‘ Democracy ’ : well and good. 
But the Skeleton-Essay on ‘Aristocracy’ (or ‘The House 
of Lords’) is given as something quite distinct. There is 
no attempt to say — ‘The Headings A, B, C, D, E . . ., viz. 
Causes, Hindrances, Comparisons, etc., are common to 
both these Essays, and in fact to a whole class of Essays, 
including even (see p. 96) Essays on Individuals 

But, to return to what we said before, the chief 
advantage of a General List is that it almost does 
away with the chance of Omission. There are many 
people who do not speak until they are spoken to, 
or even until they are asked a question, and then they 
suddenly seem to blossom out. I remember one case 
of a man, whom I had never heard discussing cricket : 
when I asked him questions, however, I found that he 
knew nearly all the general results and important 
details of the leading matches of the last few years. 
And there are many people who are just the same 
in ‘Essay-writing or Speaking. They need ‘drawing 
out,’ and these Lists will help to draw them out 



CHAPTER XV. HEADmOS FOR AN* ESSAY, ETO., 
ON A PERIOD: WITH A RHYME. 


When a Period is to be reviewed, when two Periods 
are to be compared, and in many other kinds of Essays 
(such as the Influences of Geography, the Sphere of 
Government, the Results of War, the Causes of Success), 
it is absolutely essential to have a mose or less complete 
List of Headings. 

I observe that many excellent Schemes or Skeletons 
of Essays have been published lately : but they are all 
for individual Essays (e.g. a Scheme for an Essay on 
‘The Age of Louis XIV.O* There is little or no 
attempt to give a General List of Headings applicable 
to any and every Period : cp. p. 78. 

The value of such a List cannot be estimated except 
by contrast Try to review the Age of Louis XIV., or 
any Age, without such a List, and see how many 
Headings you can get. Probably there will not be 
mor^ than three-quarters of those which are given 
here. You will have omitted many; and these will 
not necessarily be the unimportant Headings. You 
will have omitted several which, when once you are 
reminded of them, you will at once agree to be very 
important indeed: to prove what I say, make the 
experiment 

% ^ % % % ik 
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Now probably (unless you remember the previous 
Chapter) you will not have mentioned the Evidences, 
a icvicw of every Class, the Period Before, the^ Period 
After, and so on. 

If, however, }'Oii had had the List in ffont of you, 
you would have omitted no Ilcaclin^:; of any j.;rcat 
importance. All your lm>7oled^e on the ssnbjat woahl 
have been drawn otit. 

In the following List (for the many uses of which 
see p. 133) notice the opposites or Contrasts [in square 
Brackets], For the List as a Rhyme, see p. 83. 


Headings for a Period, etc. 

[Interest of the Subject: sec p. 255*] 

Evidences. 

Authorities (and Faults) 139 

points of view (Bias, etc.) 140 

other Evidences 145 

Fallacies 150 

Geography (and Geology) 107 

Public Works lo8 

People 

of every Class ixo 

Communication and intercourse [orwant of it] 1 1 1 
Unions, large or small [or disunion] iii 

State-Government [or Local, or Family, etc., 
Government, or Independence, or Anarchy] 113 

Order [or disorder] 1 1 5 

Justice and Law [or injustice and oppression] ... 115 

Rights ti6 

Virtues [or Vices] 99 

Religion [or Scepticism, etc.] 116 
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Aims and thoughts 102 

Customs 1 19 

Capacities [or weak points] g8 

Education [or the want of it] 117 

Language 118 

Literature 1 3 1 

Philosophy 1 1 9 

Sciences, Arts, Inventions ug 

Social Life and manneis, and Home-life 119 

women 

dress 

Health [or illness] 120 

Occupations [or idle less] : c g. ^ 

commerce 120 

industries 

professions 

trades 

Wealth [or poverty] 122 

Plnance and taxation 122 


Other Peoples, connected in various ways, e.g, 

subjects 123 

colonies 

allies and friends 
visitors 
traders 
* enemies 

War [or Peace or diplomacy or compromise] ... 124 


Army 125 

Navy I2S 

Previous Period 126 

Subsequent Period 125 

("hanges in the Period itself [or stagnation] f27 

stage of Progress 127 

G 
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Leading men and women 128 

Parallels and Comparisons ;^9, 281 

Contrasts.... 291 


Objections and Exceptions 

Most of the above Headings may (see p. 362 foil.) 
become little Essays in themselves, and have Sub- 
Headings of their own. Some of these Sub-Headings 
may in their turn become little Essays and have 
Sub-sub- Headings of their own. 
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I give the List here in the form of a Rhyme : 
for the best way of learning such Rhymes, see p, 88. 

Give Evidences, points of view, and Fallacies (alas ! ) ; 
Geography, and Public Works; the folk, of every Class, 
the Intercourse, the Individual, Unions (large or small), 
State-Government, and Order, Justice, Rights ; and 
Virtues all ; 

Religion, aims, thoughts, customs, powers, and Educa- 
tion’s parts ; 

Language and Letters, Wisdom ; then the Sciences, and 
Arts, 

and Inventions; social life, home-life, and women, 
dress, and Health, 

Occupations (commerce, industries, professions, trades) ; 
and Wealth ; 

Finance ; then Other Peoples in some way connected tell 
(subjects, allies, and colonies, and enemies as well) 
by marriage, intercourse, and trade, and travel, and 
by War ; 

View th! Army, Navy ; then the Ages After and Before, 
Changes within the Age itself, and stage of Progress 
state ; 

Chief People ; give Quotations ; lastly recapitulate. 
Many Headings have their Contrasts^ and Comparisons: 
thus Rome 

had Wealth, but also poorer folk, and so have we at 
home. 

For Rhymes giving some of the Sub-Headings of 
these Main Headings, see p. 139, etc, 



CHAPTER XVI. VARIOUS USES FOR THE 
PERIOU-BEADIKOS. 


For the use and value of all General Lists, I refer to 
p 73 foil. Here I wish to point out once more (see 
p. 79) the value of these Headings, which I call Period- 
Headings, and which arc collected in a Rhyme on p. 83 ; 
that is to say, such Headings as Government, Religion, 
Education, Commerce, War. 

r. To begin T^ith, we may use them when we have 
to describe the Period of some great man, of some 
great event, or of a certain year or number of years. 

2. Of course, if two Periods are to be Cowjian'd or 
Coni vast cd, the Headings will be equally to the point. 

But they cover a far wider ground than this. 

3. If we have to give the Results of some Influence, 
let us say of Geography, Religion, Slavery, Naval 
Power, War, Monarchy (Democracy, etc.). Commerce, 
Industries, Wealth, Colonisation, Inventions, Literature, 
etc , or the effects of certain Individuals, we shall need 
to have before us a wide field : we shall need to survey 
the whole of life, as it were, and to ask, ‘Was such-and- 
such a sphei-e affected, e.g. the position of women, the 
morals of the People, and so on?’ Plere the Period- 
Headings will again be needed. 

4. If, on the other hand, we have to give 

{a) the Causes and Helps (and perhaps the Means), or 

(<J) the Hindrances and Obstacles to the Influence 
of Geography, Religion, etc., then again the Period- 
Headings must be utilised. 
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For example, what were the Causes of Rome’s 
SuccesSj^ Rome’s Failure, etc., or what were the signs 
and Characteristics of that Failure? Here, unless we 
have a long List of such Headings before us, we may 
easily pass over some Cause or some Obstacle of great 
moment, eg. Geography. 

The Causes of Unity (the Bonds of Union) 
e.g, between England and America, or England and 
Australia, might also be included here. 

5. What is the proper Sphere of Government? How 
far should Government ^ interfere ’ ? Here we need to 
know how far Government has interfered or can inter- 
fere: we need to review the various departments of 
life. In other words, we need the Period- Headings. 

6. In Essays on Persons (see p. 96 foil.) we have to 
consider what helped or hindered the Persons in their 
development; and of course many things might have 
contributed. We have to review their surroundings, 
their ‘ Environment’. We need the Period- Headings in 
case we should omit any important influence, such as 
Geography. 

And this applies equally when we have to consider 
the Effects which these Persons had upon their surround- 
ings and upon later Periods. 

7. Proverbs are often set for Essays, and so are Quota-- 
tions of a general character, such as * Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise’, or *No single man ever 
yet altered the character of a Nation for any length 
of time.’ Here, once more, we need Instances from 
every possible source: we need not only to review 
past and present 'History', but also to review its 
various departments, such as Religion. Otherwise 
we may be leaving out just those very Instances 
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which we really know best and which would be most 
telling. ^ 

8 Even now I have not exhausted the uses to which 
the Peiiod-Headings may be put. They will be wanted 
also when we have to consider the Evidences for various 
statements. For, as we shall see on p. 14S, in many 
subjects Geography, Religion, Language, etc., may all 
be valuable Evidences, besides (see p. 149) affording 
valuable Suggestions, 

9. If we wish to be able to take a fair, that is to say 
a comprehensive view of many questions gieat or small, 
we may well set these Period-Headings before us before 
we venture to form our opinion and to tell it to others. 
We may think that a certain Political Party is right 
in a certain line of action until we have examined that 
line of action in the light of, e g. Geography, Morality, 
Education, Commerce, the Subsequent Periods, and so 
on. Until this light has been thrown on the subject 
we may, for all we know, be seeing only one side of the 
subject 



CHAPTER XVII HOW TO LEARN LISTS 
OP HEADINOS. 


A How TO Learn Headings. 

P'OR general advice as to How to Learn and ‘‘How to 
Remember’’, I must refer to a book on the subject, to be 
published, in February, 1900, by Messrs. Warne & Co. 
I should suggest the following helps here. 

1. Fiist of all try to wofk out the. Headings for your- 
self^ using common sense, Comparisc*!is, Contrasts, etc. 
Then correct and add after an interval, and refer to the 
General Lists in Chapters XV., etc. Observe where 
you have omitted anything, and make notes of these 
weak points, and pay extra attention to these omitted 
Headings. 

2. Then write out the full List from memory, and 
afterwards look again at the List and make additions 
and corrections. 

3. With the List in front of you, apply it to various 
subjects. For instance, apply the List of Headings for 
an Essay on a Person (p 94), to yourself or to anyone 
else *hat you know. You will find that, when you have 
used the Plan or Scheme a good many times, you will 
be able to do an Essay on another person without 
a Plan in front of you at all. In fact, the more 
Instances you get for each Heading, and the more 
you make certain of a few Instances for each, to start 
with, the more indelibly the Headings themselves will 
become impressed upon your mind. 
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4, It is as well to try to reproduce the Lists of 
Headings at odd moments, for instance, in the train. 

5, For one List (see p. 108) I have suggested the 
system of learning by Initials : this I have found most 
useful in my own work. That is to say, one arranges 
the Headings in such an oidcr that their Imiiah form 
some word or words, only it is always necessary to get 
the Headings thoroughly understood and grasped before 
one attempts this ' Initializing See, further, How to 
Remember 

6, For some people, Rhynm will be the best means, 
but they also (see below; should not be allowed until the 
Headings have been thoroughly understood and fre* 
quently practised : then and not till then will the 
Rhymes be valuable. For a few Rhymes, t<^ which 
the Reader can easily add many others, sec pp. 36, 62, 
83, 92, etc, As to the ways of learning Rhymes, I 
shall now proceed to offer a few^ suggestions. 

B. How TO Leark Rhymes. 

There is a rooted objection, in the minds of many, to 
the use of Rhymes as a means of fixing Ideas in the 
memory, and this too in spite of the fact that people are 
wont to remember the number of days in the various 
months, and many other things as well,* by means of 
Rhymes. The objectors say that Rhymes are never to 
be used as a help to the memory. 

Of course this is going ever so much too far, but it 
has some reason ; it is a vety great mistake to learn 
Rhymes as most people learn them, that is to say by mere 
sounds, and as the parrot or the Phonograph learns 
Rhymes. The parrot or the Phonograph repeats 

* See ** How to Remember (to be pubhbheU by Warae h Co.). 
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Rhymes absolutely correctly, but even the parrot seldom 
understands a word or an Idea. And this is how 
most l>oys and girls learn Poetiy and other Rhymes 
at School. This way of learning is generally rather 
worse than useless. Not only does it take a long 
time for most people to learn Rhymes thus, but for 
most people the Rhymes even when learnt do not 
stay in the memory, and even if they do they are 
scarcely ready for use. 

The real way of learning a Rhyme, if good is to be 
got out of it, and if the Rhyme is worth learning, is 
to read the words slowly as if they were not a Rhyme at 
all, that is to say, to read them thinking only of the sense, 
and making no attempt whatever to learn the words as 
words or as sounds. It is best to say the words out 
loud and yet to think of the sense, and not to pass by 
any sentence until it has been understood. 

When the words do not convey a clear meaning, then 
you must stop and think what they do mean. You 
might think of some actual instance (see p. 160); for 
example you might apply the idea to some particular 
example, or else work out the Contrast, which (see 
p. 291) will often throw light on the meaning. 

When you have read through the whole Rhyme very 
slowly, making sure that you understand the general 
sense* of the whole of it, as well as the special sense 
and the connexion of the various parts, then put it 
aside for a time, and, after an interval, read it through 
again, not troubling to learn it but simply realising 
it. Do this over and over again at intervals, at fiist 
very slowly and with concentrated attention, and (for 
it cannot be repeated too often) with thorough under- 
standing. 
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For the veiy impoitant R 6 sum< 5 e-method, see p, 354. 

After this has been done perhaps ten times, perhaps 
fifteen, not only will the Ideas and the sense Se fixed 
in your mind as a valuable possession, buf (curious as 
it may seem) the sounds will have been fixed in your 
mind as well. Without having made the slightest 
effoit to learn tlie sounds, you will have learnt them 
merely by saying them out loud. Somewhat similarly, 
by hearing a tune often, you come to know it and to be 
able to reproduce it, without ever having consciously 
intended to know it You take it into your brain willy 
nilly. 

Before beginning a fresh Rhyme, go over the old 
Rhyme once more, that is to say, make sure of the ground 
which you have already mastered, before you try to master 
fresh ground. The early Romans were very careful to 
make their conquests their very own, and to secure them 
thoroughly, before they proceeded to fresh struggles and 
fresh conquests. 



CHAPTER XVIII. GENERAL HEADINGS FOB 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS (ag. 
COLONISATION, OB WAR) : 
« WITH A RHYME. 


Most learners who are told to write an Essay on 
‘Monarchy’, or ‘Slavery’, or ‘Naval Power", etc., 
have no notion as to how they ought to treat the 
subject It is so vague. The following Headings 
will form a List from which they may select 

Let the reader apply these Headings to a subject 
like ‘ Government or ‘ Religion But let him first try 
to collect the Headings for an Essay on these two 
Subjects, without looking at the List Then let him 
see the List applied, e.g. on p. 96. 

Iff ^ ^ 


Here, as before, we have 
[The Interest of the subject] 

Evidences 

Authorities 

their failings 140 

Different points of view (Bias) 141 

Other Evidences 14S 

Fallacies 150 


To these we now add : — 

Instances^ including Extreme Instances 160 

Causes and helps 
Hindrances 
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Desaiption 

parts 

their connexions 
extent and sphere 
in time 
in place 
changes 

[different points of \ie\v, fallacies, etc.* sec above] 
appeal ance [csp. as opposed to icaht}] 

Atms and hopes 
Epfuts 

immediate or ultimate 
good or bad 

Parallels, and (^ompai Isons 
Conti asts 

This is a rough-and-ready List, merely foi the 
Collection of Ideas. In the Itssay itself of course the 
Instances and Examples would seldom come all in a 
lump at the beginning. 

Sub-Headings, and Headings for many Essays, 
in Rhyme. 

[View Evidences, Bias, and chief Fallacies expose.] 

'Neath the Main Headings Instances, then Helps and 
Causes range, 

and Hindrance; next Dcsciiption (parts and ties, ex- 
tent, and change, 

the standards and the points of view, appearance, aims 
and hopes) ; 

th Effects; Quotations, Contrasts, and Comparisons, 
and Tropes. 



CHAPTER XIX. HEABINaS FOR AN ESSAY, Em, 
ON A PERSON. 


Tut above Headings can be applied to a Person also : 
but the Headings for an Essay on a Person (e.g. Pericles, 
Cato, Watt, etc.) should be tried before the next page 
i^ lead 


Persons are mostly chosen for some notable feature 
or features: they are usually Generals, or Politicians, 
or Scientific men, or Philanthropists, etc. For Authors, 
see p. 129. But, though they may differ in their peculiar 
h’nc of work, they must all be treated alike to a certain 
extent. 

The Rhyme (p. 92) was : — 

[View Evidences, Bias, and chief Fallacies expose,] 

^Neafh the Main Headings Instances, then Helps and 
Causes range, 

and Hindrance; next Description {parts and ties, extent, 
and change, 

the standards and the points of view, appearance, aims 
and hopes) ; 

th’ Effects ; Quotations, Contrasts, and Comparisons, and 
Tropes. 
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This will give us : — 

Evidences ^ 

Authorities 

Bias 141 

Faults and failings 140 

Other Evidences 145 

Fallacies 150 

Instances 

here the Events of the life 96 

Helps and Causes 

heredity 96 

environment 96 


Hindrances 

do. 

Description and Individuality 


parts, and their connexion 97 

bodily or physical 98 

intellectual 98 

moral (virtues) 99 

extent, esp. of work 100 

changes during the life, and tendencies of the 

life 100 

standards of judgment 

different points of view loi 

appearance (as opposed to reality) 102 

aims and hopes 102 

especially as opposed to 

Effects 

immediate and later 104 

Parallels and Comparisons 104 

Contrasts 104 



CHAPTER XX. SUB-HEABINGS, 


It might be as well that, at some time or other, each 
Main-Heading should be treated as a separate Essay. 
A good many have been roughly outlined in this Book 
(pp, 96 to 132): the reader should try them all for him- 
self before he reads these pages. 

In an Essay on a Period, etc. (see^ p. 83), many of 
these Main-Headings will have to be treated as separate 
Essays, that is to say under many Headings there will 
be SUB-HEADINGS, which, if yo» have time, you will 
likewise not only Collect, but also Select, Underline, 
and Arrange. 

It is almost essential for you to work out these Sub- 
Headings (i.e. Headings under each Main- Heading) 
before you can judge which Main-Headings are more 
important and which are less important, and therefore 
before you can Underline and Arrange the Main- 
Headings themselves. It is as if you had a number 
of parcels, each of which you wished to put in the 
best and most convenient place for certain purposes. 
Before you could fix on the places of these parcels, 
you would have to examine their contents. 

The most useful List of Sub-Headings (e.g. Instances, 
Causes, Effects) will be found on p. 92. This List must 
assuredly be mastered, and on p, 87 are given sugges- 
tions as to Aoze/ it should be mastered. 
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CHAPTER XXI, SUB-HEADINGS FOE AN 

ESSAY, EIO., ON A PEESON. 


Some of the above Headings, for an Essay on a Person, 
may now be considered one by one and in more detail. 
The reader should first take the Headings, and should 
jot down Sub-Headings under each. My List is very 
scanty, and only suggests a few ideas out of hundreds ; 
his List should be much fuller than mine. 

Instances : the Events of the Person's life. 

These should be divided into Epochs, as far as 
possible. Certain ciisea and turning-points will pro- 
bably be conspicuous. 

Helps and Causes : — 

(i) Heredity must be made to include not only the 
father and mother, but also the ancestors further back. 
It is here that our Evidence for judging people is so 
very meagre: we know so little about any person’s 
stock-in-trade in early life, that wc should be very 
careful in passing sentence. And yet we are wont to 
decide in a moment 

(ii) Environment is the second cause of a Person 
being as he is, the first being Heredity, and the third 
being that mysterious something which^wc may call 
Individuality (see ‘ Description ’). 

Environment must include the places where the 
Person lives, the Age or Period (see p. 79 foil), and, 
especially, the Groups among which he ‘ lives and moves 
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and has his being ’ : these may be his Family-group, his 
School-group, his Friend- and Acquaintance-Group, his 
Business-Group, and so on. 

Hindrances will include these same two (or rather 
three) influences. They must by no means be neglected, 
for frequently a man’s Individuality opposes or is 
opposed by his parents, or his conditions of life, or 
both. The life of Jesus is an excellent study in 
‘Hindrances’ of the second kind* 

Description and Individuality, 

This is undoubtedly not only the most important part 
of the Essay on a Person, but also the most difficult 
pait. For we can scarcely describe at all without 
criticising, and, as we have just seen* Criticism is apt 
to ignore a great many ‘ extenuating circumstances ’ 
or the reverse, a great many di-^advantages overcome 
or a great many advantages unused or misused. 

Man may be considered from at least three different 
points of view : in any one sphere he is liable to be 
regarded as ‘a success’ or as ‘a failure’, without neces- 
sarily being tlie same in the other two. He may be 
regarded as a ‘ physical ’ success, e.g. as a fine football- 
player, while intellectually and morally he may be a 
grievous failure. Or he may be regarded as a brilliant 
genius, an ‘ intellectual ’ success, while he is physically 
unhealthy and morally unhealthy — we see too many 
instances of this in the Literary men of to-day. Or he 
may be regarded as " an unhealthy smug ” and “ a stupid 
ass ”, and yet be a stupendous ‘ moral ’ success. 

The three spheres or parts may therefore be considered 
separately, to some extent, though the connexion between 
them should be pointed out wherever it is possible. 

* See also Earnest Men” (published by Nelson and Co.). 

H 
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As to the body, we may consider such Headings as 
‘ physique beauty, etc 
health (see p. 120) 

rapidity, and piomptitudc (a somewhat different 
quality), 
endurance 
strength 

skill, and* veisatility (also a somewhat diffeicnt 
quality). 

And we must consider the different ways in which 
the body can be used, Philip of Macedon is well worth 
a study in this respect, and so is Caesar. 

The Intellect can also be employed in many ways 
and in many dtrections, e.g. in Government, Law, 
Literature, Science, Commerce, War, etc. See the 
Various Headings on p, 83. 

It is impoitant to notice some of the same Headings 
as above, c.g. 

an eye for beauty and harmony, etc. 
healthiness [as opposed to a morbid genius], 
rapidity, 

promptitude and readiness, 
endurance (and memory), 
strength, and energy, 
skill, 

versatility [here we must ask whether the Person 
was good at one thing or at many: Alcibiades, 
Caesar, and Gladstone, were versatile], 
proportion [as opposed to giving undue import- 
ance to some things], 

sound reasoning and inference, and “ openminded- 
ness 

fairness [which is also a moral quality, being a love 
of truth]. 
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Enjoyment is hard to class : one has to say what the 
Person^ liked and disliked, and how happy or unhappy 
he was. He may enjoy bodily or mental activity, for 
example, or virtue especially. 

The Moral qualities or Virtues cannot be severed 
from the Intellectual qualities. Thus the love of truth 
and the fearless search for truth are Moral as well as 
Intellectual. * Openmindedness * seems to me to be 
almost as much a Virtue as Purity. 

Again, true ' physical ’ Health seems to me to be as 
great a Virtue as Charily. I do not of course mean 
mere ‘Muscle*, but real Health which enables a man 
to work hard and well. It is seldom jmentioned in the 
list of Virtues, however. 

It is not always remembered that the Virtues can 
be and should be seen in every department of life. 
Demosthenes and Burke and Dymond insisted that a 
Nation has a Code of Virtue (kindness, forgiveness, 
honesty, etc.) as strict as that of an Individual. There 
are many who deny this, e.g. for Politics and ‘ Business 
Their reasons are often ‘ of the earth, earthy * : they are 
even muddy. 

Courage, steadfastness and perseverance, determination 
and energy [opp. to cowardice, to rashness, to weak- 
mindedness, to obstinacy, and to slackness]. 

Truth, truthfulness and Fairness, readiness to learn 
[opp. to lying and deceit, unfairness, implicit 
obedience to Custom, and Bias]. 

It is needless to say that the life of Jesus will give 
the best collection of Virtues. The Vices opposed to 
the Virtues often throw light on the nature of the 
Virtues, and some will be given in square brackets below. 
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Each Virtue (see p. 207) is a mean between two 
extremes (as Aristotle so justly said): thus Courage 
is a Virtue, but at one extreme is Foolhardy Rashness, 
at the other Selfish Cowardice. 

A List of some Virtues. 

Kindness, forgiveness, charitableness, kind correction 
[opp. to unkindness, malice, vengeance, and also 
mild acquiescence in evil, and over-clemency]. 

Self-sacrifice [opp. to selfishness]. 

Sympathy [opp, to want of sympathy, and narrow- 
ness]. 

Cheerfulness an^d hope [opp. to gloomy despair, and 
also to excessive hopefulness]. 

Optimism [opp. to pessimism]. 

Purity and Healthiness [opp. to impurity and morbid- 
ness, etc.]. 

Temperance and Self-control [opp. to obedience to 
the ‘lower self’]. 

Meekness [opp. to pugnacity, and also to mere selfish 
cowardice]. 

Extent and Sphere. Here we may consider the 
‘sphere of activity’, of body, intellect, morality, and 
enjoyment. 

Changes. Any of the ‘parts’ of a Person may 
change during his lifetime, eg. his Intellect or his 
Morals. A man must not be considered as always 
a consistent actor, though, if we knew all the Causes 
and Conditions, we might be able to explain the 
Changes, The Tendency of a Person’s life is a far 
more important question than his actual condition w 
action at any given time. 
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^ Standards of Judgment. 

Often a very great mistake is made here: often a 
Person is judged by one Standard only. For instance, 
Cato may be judged 

(i) simply as a Roman of those days, i.e. he may 
be compared and contrasted with otlier Romans of 
those days ; or 

(ii) he may be judged by the standard of the present 
Age, or of the writer’s Age. One writer wondered 
how Cato could have regarded slaves as mere chattels. 
It was the regular way of regarding slaves i^/ien. 

Or, again, ^ 

(iii) the Ideal may be taken as the Standard. Of 
course Cato, like most of the ancients (except Epa- 
minondas and a few others), fell lamentably short 

Other critics, again, change their Standard without 
a word of warning. Now they are considering Cato 
as an old Roman, and now they are judging him as 
if he had been a Nineteenth Century Englishman ; 
this is even more misleading than to keep to one 
single Standard. 

But, it may be asked, how are we to judge people? 
I suggest the following compromise, and it seems to 
combine the three Standards, and to be the fairest 
possible test for every individual case. 

*‘A certain Person, A, had such-and-such parents 
and ancestors, and lived in such-and-such an Age, 
and under such-and-such Conditions (p. 96). For 
such a man, under such conditions, there was a certain 
BEST POSSIBLE. How near did A come to this ' Best 
Possible’? What were his Tendencies, his Effects, 
and his Aims?” 
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The Appearance must (as far as possible) be dis- 
tinguished from the Reality. Things are not ^always 
what they seem. 

The Aims and Motives and Hopes must also be 
considered as well as the Ejjuts : fadujc in defending 
the light is better than many so-called ‘successes’. 

Aims and Motives. 

Of the Aims of Writers, we have spoken above (p. /|8). 
Here we need only consider the Aims and Moti'i.es that 
lead most people to do what they do. 

As we saw on p. 48, we arc very apt to forget two 
points when we are asking “ What were the Motives for 
this action?” We arc apt to forget that the Motives 
may have been («) mixed, and that ip) they may have 
changed even while the action w.is going on. Alc.xan<ler 
the Great, for instance, did not invade the Mast and 
conquer the Persians simply for the sake of vengeance 
, or glory : he had other aims, such as to get money, to 
unite the Greeks, etc. Having known Isocrates’ views, 
he could scarcely have failed to have these Motives as 
well as the others. But, when he had finally conquered 
Darius’ forces, and even before then, as he had to secure 
his rear by garrisons and colonics and roads etc, he 
may have wished to form a new Nation, a mixture of 
Greeks and Macedonians and Asiatics. 

The following List deserves a careful study. It 
proceeds from the lower to the highest Motives, though 
the highest Motives may come into play without the 
lower Motives ceasing : the higher may be added to 
the lower. Sometimes, however, the lower Motive* 
practically give way to the higher. 
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It is interesting to notice that precisely the same 
action may often be the result either of a purely selfish 
aim, or of a purely noble aim, or of a mixture of the 
two, or first of one and then of the other, A man, for 
example, may abstain from Alcohol simply in order to 
save his own health or even his life; then he may 
continue to abstain not only for this reason but also 
in order that he may do better work ; then he may 
wish to set a good example to others as well, and to help 
them to do better work. Finally, this latter Motive 
may predominate. 

Chief Motives : — 

1. Slavish obedience to Custom and Authority. 

2. Desire to escape or avoid 

starvation, 

pain, 

poverty, 

discomfort, 

disgrace and unpopularity, and obscurity, 

vice, 

etc. 

3. Desire to get or keep 

food, 

pleasure, 

wealth, 

comfort, and luxur}', 
fame, and popularity, 
virtue, 
etc. 

So far, 2 and 3 mean only to escape or avoid, to get 
or to keep, certain things in one's own case, 

4 and 5 will be to help others to do the same. 
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As to these ‘others’, they may be 

(i) few, » 

(ii) many (see the ‘ Groups on p. 1 1 2), 

' (iii) the majority, 

(iv) all mankind, 

(v) posterity also. 

Notice that the evils or blessings may affect 

(«) the body, 

{V) tlie intellect, 

(r) the morals and character, 

(if) the happiness ; 

and that they mjjy be sought not only for their own 
sake but for the sake of what they may bring with them 
or after them. 

It is most essential to study Motives if \\c wish to 
appeal to others and to influence them. Jesus’ teaching 
shows that he ‘ knew what was in man 

A good Exercise would be to study the ‘actions’ of 
others, as well as of oneself, and to classify the Motives 
under these Headings, making special allowance for 
the possibility of Mixed Motives. 

The immediate Effects are never the full Effects (.see 
p. 125). Often the full Effects can scarcely be summed 
up for years or generations afterwards, even in so far as 
we can trace them for ourselves. And of course we can 
only trace a part of them. 

Parallels, Comparisons, and Contrasts may serve to 
emphasise and make clear the prominent points (see 
Philip and Napoleon, p. 281), to give interest to the 
subject, and also to ‘show off’ information which you 
have acquired. 
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Here, if anywhere, the advice *"00! to search for 
Compar^ons, but only to use them if they come 
naturally into your mind” is singularly out of place. 
In fact, a careful search is a most excellent exercise 
and may produce very valuable results. The chances 
are that a Comparison will not occur at all * of its own 
accord*. See further p. 281 foil. 

If the Person happened to be a General, then it 
would be necessary to know, among other things, the 
■chief characteristics of good Generals; later on (p. 129) 
we shall treat of Authors, and the chief characteristics 
of good Authors. If space permitted, ^we should touch 
on the chief characteristics of great Scientific men, 
Statesmen, etc. But here we must be content to say a 
few words about Generals. 

1. A good General keeps Discipline in his forces, and 
welds the forces together so that they act in harmony. 
Personal example (such as a simple active life) may do 
much. 

2. He must have a sound knowledge of Geography, of 
mankind in general, and in particular of his own troops 
and officers, and the enemy’s troops and officers. He 
must know the weak and strong points of both sides, 
the resources, etc. 

3. He must be original, and yet must seek for advice, 
and take it, if necessary. 

4. His plans must be far-reaching and not plans for 
the immediate future: and, if necessary, he must be 
able to conceal them. He must see to the safety of 
himself and his troops, especially in case of defeat. 

5. Versatility is a fine quality in a General : to be 
able now to act with lightning rapidity, like Alexander, 
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and now to wait with snail-like patience, like Philip or 
Fabius, to be able to adapt oncbelf buddenlj to new 
and unexpected conditions — this is essential. 

6. Not less essential is careful preparation and pro- 
vision of food, arms and ammunition, communications, 
connexions between the various forces, all in case of 
either victory or defeat. 

7. Only the most consummate genius and instinct 
can take the place of a wide personal experience, as well 
as a wide theoretical study, of offensive and defenbive 
war. 

8. The merits or faults must not be judged by the 
immediate effects. A present victory may bring in its 
train a later deteat, and a present defeat and loss of 
life may be the only way of securing ultimate victory or 
even safety. 

It is needless to give a list of great Generals : from 
Epaminondas, Philip, and iVlexandcr, Plamininus, 
Fabius, and Hannibal, to Nclstm, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, and Kitchener and others to-day, the list is full 
of useful illustrations. 



CHAPTER XXIL SUB-HEADINaS POE 

THE PBEIOD^HEADINaS. 


For the Authorities^ Evidences^ Points of View, Fallacies, 
and other Evidences, see pp. 139, 145, 150. 

Geography (including Geology) is a Heading very 
frequently neglected. If we wished to estimate ks 
influences, e.g. on Roman History, or on English History, 
we should need some systematic plan of Sub-Headings. 
The reader might try to jot down these Headings for 
himself before looking at the List below. 

^ » * % 

List of the ^Divisions" or Parts of ^Geography afid 
Geology, These should be applied to a country like 
England, if they are to be properly understood, 

^Neighboured in the widest sense, i.e. Peoples who 
are near enough to affect the history of the People 
itself. SH^tbunding influences can also be classed here 
(eg. the Gulf Stream). The position in the World or 
Continent etc. should be noted 

Bomidarics, e.g. Sea, Mountains, Rivers, etc. 

Shape, and * Direction 

Sim, esp. as compared with other Countries. 

Surface and Scenery, 

The Surface may be flat or rough or hilly, dry or 
‘ watery ^ ; the level (above the sea) is also important. 

In looking over the Country from a balloon, we 
should also be struck by the presence or absence of 
towns and buildings. 

The means of Communication, e g. rivers, would also 
strike one. And sec ‘ Public Works below. 

Products, in the widest sense, may include Vegetable, 
Animal, and Mineral Products. These deserve careful 
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study, since much of the history of a Country depends 
on its Products. r 

Under ‘Vegetable’ Products, the grains and fruits are 
to be remembered, and also the Wood (for shii)s, etc.). 

Of Animals we need not give a List. 

Minerals will include Stone {a product of enormous 
importance for buildings, etc.) as well as Coal, and the 
Metals. 

The Air and Climate, etc. 

The Air may be dry or damp, clear or foggy, hot 
or warm or cool or cold. 

Here, especially, and also with regard to the Surface 
and Scenery, it^s necessary to notice whether there is 

Monotony or Variety in difTcrent parts of the Country, 
or at different seasons of the year. 

The Absence of certain features is also suggestive. 
Very often we have to contrast our Country with 
another before we can realise what has been the 
result of our Country not having had certain features 
(e.g. excessive cold). 

The above Headings are well worth remembering. 
Their initials are N.B., S.S.S., PAVA. 

Public Works. 

In England to-day the Public Works, e.g. the roads 
and buildings, must be reckoned as part of our ‘ Geo- 
graphy’, Though the work of man, they have yet 
become as much a part of our land as the trees are, 
and (alas!) even more so. We are apt to look upon 
our Geography as fields and trees and rivers: but, 
for many millions of us, the Geography is the city 
with its streets and lights and buildings. The Public 
Works cannot be treated simply as Geography, however. 
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The following List will apply chiefly to early ages. 
As time goes on, the Public Works (such as Libraries, 
and .School-buildings) become more and more numerous. 

Among those which are connected with Wafer^ are the 
following : — 

canals, reservoirs (aqueducts, etc.) ,* 

baths ; 

bridges ; 

harbours ; 

drainage ; 

ships. 

For War and Defence, besides 
ships of war, etc., wc have 
fortifications, such as towers and walls ; 
armour, and weapons. 

For Co?mmmicatwn^ etc., besides 

canals, etc. (see abo\e), we ]ia\c 
streets and roads ; 
railways ; 

postal arrangements ; 
lights. 

For Healthy etc., we have, besides 

drainage, baths, etc. (see above), 
paiks and open spaces ; 

Gymnasiums, etc., 
granaries. 

For Education^ eU; we have 
Schools 5 
Libraries ; 

Public Statues ; 

Museums, Art-Exhibitions, etc. ; 

Concert-Halls, Lecture-Rooms. 

Miscellaneous works would be 
Monuments ; 

Churches ; 

Buildings for Meetings, e,g. Town-halls, Houses of 
Parliament ; 

Prisons ; 

Mines. 
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The People of Every Class. ^ 

Under ‘ Fallacies ’ (p. 150) ive sec how apt Writers and 
others are to judge of the whole by some one or more 
of its parts {especially if thcbc parts be very prominent), 
and to omit the other parts : in other words, to ignore 
the Law of Averages. We know how the Egyptians, for 
example, were classed as ‘highly civilised people’, because 
the Few, the members of the upper Classes, were highly 
civilised. If we lake the average, and include the lower 
Classes, the labourers and slaves, wo shall probably 
change our opinion. Tho.se who laud to the .skies the 
Civilisation of Greece’ are apt to forget that many 
parts of Greece (e.g. Acarnania and Epirus) were quite 
uncivilised, and that even in Athens the women and 
slaves would bring dou n the average very considerably. 
And tlicy must be iucluded. And .so it is with our own 
country ; those wIkj arc puffed up with national pride, 
c.g. at our huge Navy and Commerce, should read 
Wallace’s “Wonderful Century”, and remember that 
London has slums. 

The Classes most commonly neglected are Children, 
Women, Servants and Slaves, and Resident Foreigners. 

A complete List of the various Classes will not be 
attempted here: but it should be tried by the reader. 
Some of &e ‘Occupations’ will be found on p. 120. 

The following points generally call for some con- 
sideration : they should be applied to England and to 
other Countries, for practice. 

(i) The Sources of the population, eg. imraigmtion ; 

(ii) The numbers, esp. in proportion to the size of the 
country. Emigration, etc, may come in here. 
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(iii) The distribution^ in towns, suburbs, villages, open 
country, on the sea, and abroad, 

(iv) The relative size and wiportance of the Classes ; 
the importance may appear in Politics, in Society, in 
War, etc. It may also change (see p. 127 below). 

(v) The subdivisions of the various Classes, the Em- 
ployments, and the Cross-divisions^ are to be noticed ; 
and also 

(vi) The relations of the different Classes, whether 
it be friendly help and co-operation, or opposition. 

Communication^ not only between Classes, but also 
between Individuals, and between them and other 
Peoples, is to be noticed. ^ 

Communication may of course be by river or canal 
or lake or sea, by path or street or road or mountain 
pass, by railway, and so on. Needless to say, free 
Communication may do much to unite the People and 
to open their minds. 

Unions, and the Individual. 

As civilisation advances, a very marked feature is 
that (see p. 135) 

(i) on the one hand many Unions grow larger and 
larger ; 

(ii) on the other hand the Individual is more and 
more recognised as an Individual, a Unit, with rights 
and privileges and choice of his own, instead of merely 
as a member, e.g., of a Family : see p. 116. 

One of the meanings of the words ‘Freedom* and 
‘Liberty* (word's so often misused) is that the Individual 
has a conscience of his own, which he ought to obey 
rather than such commands as go against his conscience. 
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Among Unions may be mentioned tlic following 
groups: of course the same person may belong to 
several groups. 

Family, Clan, and Relations ; 

Village, and Tribe ; 

City-state, Town, and Locality generally ; 

Nation ; 

Occupation ’-Groups, e.g. Groups according to 
business or profession [politics, war, etc.] ; 
pleasure or exercise [a powerful group in 
England] ; 

social life [w calth, culture and education, etc,] ; 

Religion. , 

We shall have to ask how far the Individual is 
independent, and how far he depends on one or more 
of these and other Groups and its Customs, etc. In 
other words, what claims has each Group upon the 
Individual ? 

A splendid Essay -Question is: "What are the 
Bonds of Union within any particular Group, or 
between any two or more Groups?” For example, 
“What are the Bonds of Union between England 
and America [or Australia] to-day?” 

Here we ^ould start with the Family as the basis, 
because (see p. 65) it is better known to us. The 
reader should work it out first by himself. 

We only need to mention here a very few out of 
many ‘Bonds — 

({) connexion by blood and marriage; and by tra- 
ditions ; 
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(ii) similarity of 

appearance, 

dress, 

manners, 

speech and sayings, 

(iii) locality and its associations, including the 
* home ' ; 

(iv) Government (by the father, or mother) ; 

(v) similarity of interests ; 

(vi) ? hostility to, or jealousy of, some other Family ; 

(vii) the habit for a Family to be closely united 
together; it is partly an instinct also; 

(viii) intercourse ; ^ 

(ix) religion. 

There are many other Bonds of Union, which the 
reader should work out carefully in odd moments, 
and then apply, e.g, to the Bonds of Union between 
England and America. 

State-Government. 

This by itself will form a vast Essay, and even 
*one kind of Government alone (e.g. Aristocracy) is 
a large topic. Only a few Sub-Headings, theiefore, 
, can be suggested here, in addition to those on p, 92 
foil. (e.g. Helps and Causes, Hindrances, Aims, Effects). 

I. First of all, as opposed to State-Government, we 
may have Party-Government or Government by a 
single person, Local-Government (eg. in Counties or 
Districts), Tribal or Family-Government, Individual 
Independence (such as Herbert Spencer advocates), 
and Anarchy. 

On the other hand, we can have above the State- 


1 
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Government, League -Government, or International- 
Government (like that of the United States) Some 
day there may be a World-Government. 

2. An excellent Essay-Question would be ‘ What is 
the Sphete of Stafc-Goiiei numit, and u'hat onp-ht it to 
be?' The Peiiod-Headings (sec p. 83) should here be 
gone through one by one, eg. C'ommun [ration. Unions, 
Order, Justice, Rights, Moi-alitj', War, etc. 

It iswell woith consideiing hon far the State-Govern- 
ment ought or ought not to ‘interfere’ in certain 
depaitmcnts: Herbert Spencer seems to be in favour 
of the smallest amount of inteiference by any Govern- 
ment But niuch depends on the chai.icter of the 
Government (ours is partly a Government by the elected 
Rich), on the State of Civilisation, etc. Thcie seems 
little doubt that, if the Government is intelligent, it 
can ‘interfere’, better than any other power, in matters 
like Health, Education, War, etc. But Commcice, Re- 
ligion, and other spheres, aic far more doubtful. 

So far, then, we have : — r. Contrasts to Sl.ite-Govern- 
ment ; 2. Sphere of State-Governments. 

We might then consider 

3. Who govern ? 

4. IIow are they (<a) chosen, 

(f) .suppoited, 

{c) checked? 

5. How long do they govern ? 

6. By what means? 

7. How well, or badly ? 

8. The Appearance is often to be distinguished from 
the Reality (see p. 155). Thus our owm Government is 
often classed as a limited Monarchy, though the Queen's 
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power is chiefly Social ; Rome at one time was governed 
practicajjy by the Senate, but theoretically by the Popular 
Assemblies. 

Of the above Headings, No. 4 {a) and {b\ the Basis of 
the Government^ deserves a special Essay to itself. The 
Perlod-I leadings (p. 83) will suggest many of the Bases 
of any Government, eg. of the Roman Senate when 
it was in its prime : foi instance, 

Unity ; 

Excellence (intellectual and moral) 5 

Religion ; 

Character (of the Romans) ; 

Custom ; 

Wealth ; 

War; 

etc. 


Order, and Justice. 

Similar Headings would apply here. For we might 

1. contrast disorder and injustice; 

and then consider 

2. the sphere of Justice, i.e. the oifences with which 
it deals, and the penalties which it inflicts. 

3. Who judge, and who decide the penalties? 

4. How are they {a) chosen, 

( 3 ) supported, 

(c) checked? 

5. For how long do they hold power? 

6. What are the processes ? 

7. Are the decisions fair or unfair? 

8 Is Justice expensive or cheap ? 

9. Is it the same for all? and so oa 
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Rights of Individuals, as well as of ‘ Groupsl 
We may consider how the Rights are enforced, eg. 
by the Government and Law and the Executi\e, oi b)' 
Custom. 

Among the Rights of Individuals may be : — 
safety of person and pioperty ; 
healthy conditions for body and mind ; 
education ; 
freedom of 

movement (locomotion) ; 
speech ; 

action (' the freedom to do light ' the libci ty 
of conscience '); 
intercourse ; 

* red less ; 

etc. 

A good many of these will be opposed to an arbitrary 
and ‘ interfering ' State-Government 
For Virtues, sec p. 99, above. 

Religion. 

As opposed to real Religion we have not only 
Superstition and mere Ceremonies^ but also Scepticism, 
etc. 

We may consider here : — 
the God or gods ; 

the priests, and how far they form a separate 
class or caste; 
the places of worship ; 
the ceremonies, festivals, etc : 
the expenditure of money and time. 
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The beliefs must be often distinguished from 
the beliefs or spirit of alien Religions ; 

{V) Scepticism, free thought, and Philosophy] 

(c) Science ; 

id) the actual life and ‘ works ’ of the people. 

This last is the most important distinction of all. 
No Religion, perhaps, has ever shown such a contrast 
between its real spirit, and the actual lives of most 
of those who profess to hold it, as Christianity. 

Of course here, as under most of these Headings, 
the Effects are to be estimated, eg. the Effects on 
Government, on Virtue, and on the Intellect The 
actual Effects of the Religion should* be worked out 
as a separate Essay, the Headings on p. 83 being 
taken one by one. 

For the Aims and Motives, see p. 102, above. 

For the Thoughts and Ideas, see p. 98, which will also 
give some ideas about — 

the Powers and Capacities. For the Physical or 
Bodily powers, see p. 98. 

Education, 

In its widest sense Education would not be a know- 
ledge of hosts of isolated and useless facts, all more 
or less “the same size”, but would be opposed to the 
state of the person whose mind, body, and character 
are undeveloped. People are usually said to have 
had an Education even if they have never learnt 
how to use their limbs rightly, how to keep healthy, 
how to earn a livelihood, how to make use of what 
they have learnt and what they can observe for them- 
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selves, how to draw inferences, how to speak moderately 
well, and — among numbers of other signs of an all- 
round Education-how to be haijpy and to So good 
to others. 

The best Means of Education deserve a careful study, 
not only for the purposes of Essay-Writing and Si)eak- 
ing, but for the purposes of daily life. Among them 
are the following: — 

Health and Exercise. I put these first, for they should 
begin with the earliest years and be kept up till nearly 
the end of life. Some Exercises arc better than others. 
I consider games like Football to be tlic best. 

Reading (books, papers, etc.). 

Learning (at Schools, Lectures, etc.): among the 
subjects should be 

Physiology and IIc>alth, 

Natural History, 

Music and Art, 
etc. 

Intenourse, of the People with one another, and with 
those of other Nations (by travel, etc.). 

Free speech and free writing. 

These are only a few Headings out of many. Some 
day I hope to write mure fully on the subject 

Language. 

Besides its value as Evidence (see p. 146), the Sources 
of its Vocabulary are to be noted, and the extent of its 
Dialects, and the general characteristics (merits and 
faults) of the Spoken and Literary Languages. 

Among other questions, one may ask — 

How far are foreign Languages known and spoken? 
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How far does the Literary differ from the Spoken, 
and this from the ‘Vulgar’ Dialect? 

Literature. 

For a list of some of the departments of Poetical 
and Prose Writings see p. 131 ; and for Criticisms, see 
p. 132, Literature might include 

Philosophy, and, to some extent, 

the Sciences, which tend to become better known 
among the Common People. 

For the ‘Arts’, such as Music, Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, see under the ‘ Occupations ’ (p. i2o). 

Inventions are worth notice. The* effects of the 
Steam-Engine, of Machinery (e.g. for Printing), of 
Electricity, of Photography, etc., are of course well 
worth a separate Essay. 

Social Life, and Home Life. 

Ancient Histories used to say little on this topic. 
Wars and Battles, Kings and Governments, Religion, 
etc., these were the main themes. 

Now, however, we tend more and more to look into 
the state of Social Life and Home Life. A book like 
Escott’s “England” shows how important these topics 
are. 

Among the Headings might be : — 

Intercourse ; 

Amusements : — 

games, athletics, and ‘sport’, 
exercise in general, 

entertainments (theatres, dinners, etc.), 
festivals and holidays ; 
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tempeiance and moderation, or the reverse ; 
customs and habits ; 

daily life ; ' 

position of women, and of various classes (p. l lo). 
marriage, and divorce. 

Under Home Life, we might also note 

the relations of father, mother, children, 
servants, and relatives ; 
education of children, and of servants. 

Here also we might note 

the position of women: — c.g. 

their occupations indoors and out-of-door's ; 
their aims ; 
their eduijation. 

Bress is a matter of no small importance, as vve .shall 
realise some day. Whethei a certain fashion is natural 
and healthy, or unnatural and unhealthy, is a subject de- 
serving careful attention. 

Health. 

Here, as elsewhere, the average Health of the popu- 
lation is to be observed. We must not take a few 
athletes as typical of the whole Nation. 

Among the tests* will be : — 
the appearance ; 

the ivork done by the body and the intellect ; 
the standard of morality ; 
the flourishing (or the reverse) of doctors, drugs, 
stimulants, etc,, and of diseases. 

Occupations. See also the Classes (p. i ro). 

The place of the Occupation is worth observing, 
whether it be in town or country, on the sea-coast, or 
on river or at sea. 

* See "Muscle, Brain, and Diet” (publuied by Messrs, Sonnenscheb). 
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The amount of idleness is also to be obscr\ eel ; 
whether it be ‘sheer’ idleness, or be clue to want of 
employment or to ill-health, etc. The ignorant would 
like to class here the professional athletes and many 
amateurs also. But the opcnmindcci and intelligent 
public will realise that games and exercises are one 
of the most important ‘Occupations’ of the Biitish 
people ; without them we should soon become ‘ a nation 
of shopkeepers’, or, rather, something f.ir worse. 

Among ‘ Occuijations ’ may be mentioned these 

CounUy life ; 

Professions, etc . ; — ^ 

Politics and Government-work, 

Law, 

Bcligion, 

Education, 

Literature, 

Science, 

Arts, 

War, 

Army and Navy, 

Health, 

Doctors and Inspectors, 

Engineering. 

Commerce, and Trades : — 

Financing- 

Banking, Money-lending, etc. 

Commercial life (of merchants) — 

Clerkships, etc. 

Shop-keeping (wholesale or retail), 

Agencies. 
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Industries ; — 

agricultural and ‘ pastoral 

food, etc., ** 

building, etc , 

manufactories, 

dress, 

carrying and conveying. 

Servants, and Slaves. 

Wealth and Finance (cp. above). 

The Wealth of the State, 

of groups (e g. Companies), 
of classes (e.g. the ‘Aristocracy’), 
of individuals, 

may be noted. 

The Wealth of the State may be considered with 
reference to 

its sources (esp. Taxation), and amount; 
the ways of collecting the Wealth ; 
the ways of spending it. 

The Wealth of individuals also has 
its sources and its character, 
e.g. land and its ‘ products ’ (p. loy)* 
coinage, 
paper money, 

‘credit’, 

etc.; 

the amount of it, and its distribution ; 
the ways in which it is spent 
Under Finance we may call attention to 
charity ; 
banks ; 

the relation of work, payment, selling, and buying 
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Other Peoples, connected in some way. 

The aetual Connexions may be very various, and 
often hard to define; e.g. see the Bonds of Union 
(p. 112). 

The list of these Other Peoples might include ; — 

1. Subjects, who form the Empire proper: what is their 

relation to the home -country, and what is the 
nature of the rule ? And see Headings on p. 83. 

2. Allies, for a time, or as members of a more or 

less permanent League, or as ‘United States’. 
And see Headings on p. 83. 

3. Colonies. Here, also, what is the relation to the 

home -country? How far off afe the Colonies? 
And see id. 

4. People connected by 

blood, 

marriage, 

intercourse and travel 

trade and commerce. Here the question of 
Protection will come in. 

See also Headings on p. 83. 

5. Rulers. An Essay on India would have to in- 

clude an account of England, the ruler of India. 
And see id. 

6. Enemies. See below, and under ‘War’. 

With all these Peoples, something might be said 
under many Headings, such as 
Geography, 

communication, 
all the classes, 

Government ; 

and see the Headings on p. 83. 
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The effects of the home -people on the Other 
Peoples, and vice versa, must be estimated. 

War; see the General Headings on p. 92. * 

In contrast to War, we have Peace, Arbitration 
Compromise by fines etc. ’ 

A few Headings (from p. 92) ; 

the causes and aims, and the side with which 
the greater part of the blame seems to lie , 
the expenses of money, life, property, piestige, 
etc. ; 

the characteristics — e.g. 
ways of fighting, 
length of war. 

The Army, * 

Many questions might be asked here: e.g. with 
reference to ° 

compulsoiy service, 
standing army, 

subdivision of work (specialisation), 
dr As to the Troops, from what classes are they chiefly 

citizens (include volunteers here) ; 
mercenaries \ 
allies ? 

The proportions should be given. 

The divisions, large and small, e.g. 
heavy-armed). 

light-armed and cavalry, 

artillery and siege-train, 

commissariat^ 

transport-service, 

garrison-duty, 

etc. 
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The tactics. 

The arms, etc. 

The privileges of troops and officers, 
their position, 
rewards. 

For the General, see p. 105. 

The Navy might have somewhat similar Headings. 

The relative size and importance of Army and Navy 
should be considered. 

Of course both War, and the Army and tire Navy, 
cannot be considered apart from the Geography of the 
Country (p. 107). 

The Subsequent Period should have Headings like 
those of the Period itself (p. 92). 

This Period is important because it gives many 
results of the Period itself : in the earlier Period were 
the germs or eggs which were only developed or 
hatched later on. See ‘Fallacies’ (p. 150). 

We are wont to judge the policy of a Politician or 
a Party by its immediate effects. This may be quite 
unfair. It is possible that the real and vitail effects 
will not come into being till 20 or 50 or even 100 years 
later. Thus Pericles’ policy must not be judged by his own 
Period alone: we must look beyond: when we do, we may 
consider it bad. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

An Individual also must be judged not only by what 
he is, but by what he is becoming (his tendemy), and 
also, to some extent, by what his children are : see p. 100. 

It is this principle (of taking into account the follow- 
ing period) that gives Ancient History its unique value. 
We are not yet in a position to teach the History of 
to-day. We shall not be, for at least another fifty years. 
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The Previous Period is no less valuable. It should 
also have much the Same Headings as on p. 8j. 

While the Subsequent Period gives some of the 
results (of course it does not consist entirely of 
results), the Previous Period gives some of the cawzes 
and helps, and — a vital consideration — some of the 
hindrances as well. 

In other words, the Period itself did not suddenly 
start into being, self-made, as it were: it was what it 
was, to a great extent because of, or in spite of, the 
Previous Period. There lay the germs which developed 
within the Period itself. 

Thus each Period is not simply a unit, but is also 
a link — the link between the Previous Period and the 
Subsequent Period, and to some extent the result of the 
former and the cause of the latter. 

And yet each Period is a unit too. The people do 
inherit a certain stale and certain conditions: but it 
rests with these people to make or to mar. Only let 
us remember that the Previous Period does impose 
certain limitations, and the Subsequent Period does give 
us evidence as well. 

We saw that the Individual also is what he is partly 
because of his heredity, i.e. the ‘ Previous Period so 
to speak. We saw that his effects might continue after 
his death, or indeed might not appear or flourish at all 
till after his death, in the ' Subsequent Period Never- 
theless, he is a unit, an Individual. His heredity and 
his conditions or environment give him his stock-in- 
trade and his sphere of action. It rests with him to 
make or to mar: and the real and full result of his 
life may not come till a decade or a whole century shall 
have passed. 
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Changes within the Period itself. 

As with the Individual, so with the Period, it is 
necessary to discover the Changes and tendencies in 
any direction, e.g. Changes of population (immigration 
and emigration, growth of the town -population, eta). 
Many of the above Headings should be taken. The 
Previous Period and the Subsequent Period will perhaps 
be the best guide as to the tendency, even if these 
exaggerate it. 

The Stage of Progress. 

As we must not judge a man apart from the Period 
in which he lived (his environment)? so we must not 
judge a People apart from its environment. We must 
not expect in an Ancient Nation the standard of virtue 
which we may demand to-day. 

For different signs of Progress, see p. 135 foil Here 
just a few features of modern limes may be mentioned, 

1. Geography (see p. 107) is belter known and better 
used. 

2. States are larger. 

3. More classes are included or considered, esp, 
women, children, and foreigners. 

4. The individual (p. in) is also recognised as a 
unit, not merely as a part of the machinery of the 
family or City-State, etc. He gets more share in 
Government, justice, comfort, education, and so on 
(p. 1 16). 

5. Specialisation is more and more marked. In 
Government, for instance, instead of a single person 
or set of persons managing War, Justice, Religion, 
Finance, etc., we have sets of persons who take up 
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one of these things as a speciality, and, later on, only 
a part (perhaps only a tiny part) of one of them, 
e.g one department of Criminal Law. And so it is 
with Commerce, Industries, Education, etc. 

6. Fresh Inventions are constantly made, and also 
made known to the public. Knowledge generally be- 
comes more accurate and more widely diffused. 

Many other features should be considered. But here 
it is enough to say that, when we judge a People, we 
must take into account not only the Geography of the 
People, and other advantages and disadvantages, but 
also the general state of civilisation at the time. 

It is this that makes the Athenians so wonderful, 

• 

Leading Men and Women may be 

a typical of the People, in most respects ; or 

/ 3 . an exaggeration of some of their features, perhaps 
also anticipating some of the features of a later l^criocl ; 

y. contrasts to the People, in most respects, or ‘ pro- 
tests ’ against them, as Socrates was, and as Jesus was. 

For Quotations, see p. 163. 

For Contrasts, see p. 291. 

For Parallels and Comparisons, pp, 279, 281. 
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At first the Author should be treated (biiefly) as a 
Person : see p. 93. We should consider the evidences, 
the events of his life, the helps and causes and 
hindrances (heredity and environment), the description, 
including changes, the aims, the effects, etc. 

Then we should consider him as an Author^ and 
here the Headings will be somewhat similar (see p. 92). 
We shall have (eg in the case of Vergil or Livy) • — 
Evidences^ etc. « 

Instances^ viz. his works, which can be classified in 
various ways, e.g. by their subjects. 

Helps and Causes^ and 
Hindrances. 

Here we should have not only the heredity, and the 
Period, the groups of family, friends, etc. (p. 112), and 
the training, but also 
{a) previous Literature, 

(b) Literature of the Period itself. 

Description and Individuality of the Work. 

In estimating the work, we must remember to 
separate [see p. 213 foil.] 

1 . the Ideas, from 

IL the Expression of the Ideas, and the Style. 

For the Ideas may be disgustingly unhealthy 
even though the Style be most exquisite. 
Under I., the Ideas, will come the Ideas themselves, 
which should be interesting, show knowledge of the 
subject, of human nature, etc., be fair and true (e.g. 

K 129 
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showing sympathy with those who hold opposite views), 
healthy, well-selected, well-proportioned, well-arranged, 
etc. See p. 6 o foil. ^ 

Under IL, the Expression of Ideas, will come such 
Headings as 

Clearness, 

Brevity, 

Variety, 

Rhythm, 

etc. See p. 202 foil. 

III. It must be remembered that the different parts 
of an Author’s work must often be judged quite 
separately; e.g. Cicero’s Letters, his Public Speeches, 
his Philosophic&l Writings, and his Poetry. 

IV. The Aims and objects of the Author are of 
importance: we have to consider not only 

(i) what his Aims were, and how good or bad they 
were, but also 

(ii) how far he succeeded, according to these Aims. 

Critics often forget that an Author may succeed in 

what he aims at doing, even though he may be aiming 
very low. 

V. Changes are common. An Author’s early writings 
may be better than his later writings, or vice versa. 

The Effects (good or bad) may be traced 

(i) upon people, and their lives, 

(ii) upon Literature ; and these Effects may appear 

(iii) immediately, or 

(iv) not till after a long interval. 

Here, as everywhere, the most important points must 
be made clear and emphasised by 

Comparisons, and 

Contrasts, 
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If we compare and contrast Burke with Demosthenes, 
or vice versa, we shall throw light on, and emphasise, 
every ponit in which they agree and every point in 
which they differ. 

Quotations may be used (see p. 163). 

A few Classes of Writings may be noticed : — 

A. Poetry. 

Heroic or Epic Poems. 

Hymns, and Sacred Poetry. 

Songs, and Personal Poetry. 

Dramatic, 

Comic. 

Epigrammatic. 

13 . Prose, 

History and Narrative. 

Biography, 

Special Periods. 

Geography, 

Essays and Articles, 

Oratory. 

Philosophy, and Religion. 

Learned Work. 

Sciences. 

*Art’ and Illustration. 

Education, and Training. 

Translation. 

Humour. 

Drama (Tragedy and Comedy). 

Fiction. 

'Journalism 
Criticism, 
etc., etc. 

Both lists might easily be extended. 
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avwc. 

In Literary Criticism it is absolutely vital to separate 
the estimate of the Ideas from the estimate of the 
Expression or Style; and not only this, but also to 
sepaiate the different ways of regarding the Ideas 
and the Style. 

For instance, an Author may have very unwholesome 
Ideas, but the Ideas may yet be true to nature, and 
may be ‘ well-proportioned ’ (p. 268), and well-arranged. 
Or, again, his Ideas may be wholesome, but untrue. 
Or they may be wholesome and true, but ill-adapted 
to the ‘audience’. 

It is our p^t to consider which merits and which 
faults the Author combines. The number of ‘com- 
binations’ is enormous. 

And so with the Expression. It may be clear, 
forcible, rhythmical, etc., without the Ideas being at 
all worthy of praise either for their healthiness, or’ 
for their truth, or for their fitness for the Author’s 
purpose. Again, the Expression may be quite clear, 
but wanting in brevity, and in Rhythm. 

Here, again, we shall have to consider which merits 
and which faults the Author combines. 

As to Expression, the passage from the New Testa- 
ment (p. 21 1) should always be borne in mind. It will 
recall most of the merits of Style. 

It must be repeated that the Author’s advantages 
and disadvantages, his aims, and his ‘changes’ (p. lOO), 
must always be kept in view. 



CHAPTER XXIV. TOPICS POE COMPOSITION, 
WITH HEADINGS FOE AN 
ESSAY ON PEOGEESS. 


Some Types of Subjects (cp p. 9). 

I . For ihe " Period' -Headings (see p, 83). 

(a) The Elizabethan Age. 

(b) The Results of English Conquests. 

(c) The Causes of England’s Sirccess. 

(d) The Bonds of Union between England and 

her Colonies. 

{e) The Proper Sphere of Go\einment Control 
(/) Progress (see p. 135). 

{g) 'Failure is the only sure Foundation of 
Success 

II. For the ' General Essay' -Headings (/ 92). Many 
of these involve the Period-Headings also, 

(a) Absolute Monarchy [or, Aiistocracy, or, 
Democracy]. 

ib) Slavery [or, Liberty], 

{c) War. 

{d) Naval Power. 

{e) Colonisation. 

(/) Games and Athletics. 

{g) English Public Schools, 

(k) Printing, 

{i) Decision. 

(y) Education. 
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{k) Amusements. 

{t) Travelling. 

\m) Books and Reading. 

(«) Newspapers. 

\p) Music 
(/) Poverty. 

(J) Fire. 

Hundreds might be added. See ‘Pros and Cons’ 
(Sonnenschein and Co.), 

III. For the Headings for a Person (/. 93), 

{a) Philip of Macedon [01 Caesar, or Napoleon]. 
(i 5 ) Cicejo [or Gladstone]. 

ic) Watt [or Stephenson]. 

id) Lord Shaftesbury. 

IV. For the Headings fo} an Autho) {p \x<^foll). 

(a) Thucydides [or, Carlyle]. 

(d) Livy [or, Macaulay]. 

(c) Veigil [or, Milton] 

(d) Browning. 

(e) Matthew Arnold. 
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Progress. 

To illustrate the use of the ‘ Period ’-Headings (see 
p. 83), an Essay on ‘ Progress ’ (or ' Evolution ’) might 
be sketched. The Ideas here are not yet complete, nor 
are they yet ‘Selected Underlined, or Anauged. 

Evidences (esp. instances and examples) 

Authorities 
points of view 
Fallacies, e g. 

judging by upper classes only 
by comfort only 
by Churches only 
by ‘ Freedom ' only 

Geography and Geology 

more understood and used 
eg. wood, water, metals, coal 

Public Works 

e.g. walls, drainage 

Population — every Class — 
increasing 

more Classes included (p. iio) 
esp. women and slaves 

Communication 

increasing (steamers and railways, postage 
and telegraphs) 
opening of minds to new ideas 

Unions 

larger, but 

more care for Individual (p. u6) 
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S late-Governmen t 

less control over individual ^ 

sphere changed 
local freedom 

division of labour and specialisation 

Justice, and Rights 

Justice separated from Government 
more Rights for individual 

Virtues 

higher (Ideal) standard (p. 99), for 
a. individuals 

j8. States, and other unions or groups 
Religion r 

tolerance 

philosophy 

Aims and Thoughts 

originality allowed and encouraged 
Capacities 

specialised (p 127) 

Education 

much of it useless 

extended to more classes (e.g. women) 
cheaper 
Language 

expresses more things in more ways 
a few Languages are widely spread 

Philosophy, Sciences, and Arts 

more numerous Sciences 
each subdivided (specialisation) 
used for man's benefit 
more accurate methods of research 
Inventions 
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Social Life, and Home-life 

^ birth less important, wealth often more so 
father’s power less supreme 
individual freer 

Health 

bodily perhaps worse 
professed care 

unnatural conditions (city-life, etc,) 
Occupations 

more numerous 
specialisation and co-operation 
town-life and industries 
Commerce ^ 

Free Trade 
Professions 

more (e g. teaching) recognised as re- 
spectable 

Wealth 

money and paper-money 
investments 

huge fortunes (uneven distributionj 
credit 
Finance 

taxation faiier 
Political Economy studied 

Other Peoples connected 
Subjects 

huge Empires 

"more consideration for subjects— 
less oppressed 

Colonies 

more independent 
further afield 
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Allies 

balance of power 

Visitors ^ 

more numerous 
better treated 

they aie educated by the visits, and them- 
selves serve as educators 

Traders 

international rights 
Free Trade 
Enemies and War 

more arbitration, but 

huge Armies, of soldier-specialists, 

Navies 

expense 

deadly weapons, etc. 

Leading Men and Women 
Changes and tendencies 

towards a huge World-State 
gradual 

To illustrate the use of the ‘General Essay ’-Headings 
(see p. 92), we might notice, e g. 

Causes and Helps 

God’s guiding hand 
man’s work 
Hindrances 
do. 

backward movements 

Progress not a straight upward line, 
but a series of curves 

Objections 

some say there is no ‘Progress’ and improve- 
ment, but only change, or Evolution. 



CHAPTER XXV. AtlTSORmES, AND HHEIE 
FAULTS AND FAILINGS: 
WITH A RHYME. 


With regard to the quoting of Authorities, see p. 163 , 
and for the right way of reading Books and listening 
to Lectures, see pp. 352, 358. It is pointed out there 
how the information must not only, be absorbed but 
must also be thoroughly undeistood, digested, and 
thought over, and also (if possible) applied. 

Here I shall speak of Authorities only in so far as 
they are Authorities for the Ideas in the Essay. Every 
Essay should mention the Authorities on which its 
statements are based, that is to say, if there are any 
such Authorities ; there is too great a tendency to trust 
implicitly to the statements made by well-known people, 
and it is important that every statement should be 
given only for what it is worth. There should be a 

distinction between * This is so,’ and ‘ Sir says that 

this is so 

It is necessary for every Wiiter and Speaker to know 
exactly where his Authorities are deficient and to state 
these deficiencies clearly. It is especially necessary 
when the subject is about former times, or when it 
includes former times, as in a Historical Sketch, or in 
parallels from Ancient History. 
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Faults and Failings of Authorities. 

Supposing we had to do an Essay on ‘ Rome in the 
lime of the Early Republic,’ our Authority would in 
the main be Livy, just as for English History our 
Authorities might be Macaulay, etc.: we should have 
to consider how far such Authorities were adequate or 
inadequate. 

1. On p. 150 we shall see how many errors are due 
to the omission of something, and, with regard to our 
Authorities, we notice that many of them are lost 
either wholly or in part. The Historians from whom 
Livy drew his narrative are mostly lost, and a great 
deal of Livy himself is lost also. 

2. And this is not all : for the writers omit a great 
number of important topics. We know how, till quite 
recently, English Histories were full of Wars and 
battles, lists of Kings, and Court-intrigues, changes in 
Government, and so on. They omitted things which 
now we consider scarcely if at all less important than 
these, and which, as the years go on, may gradually 
come to be considered as even more important, for 
instance, health, the state of the poorer classes, the 
daily life of average people, the Colonies, and so on. 
Hence the Authorities are as a rule singularly in- 
adequate when we come to deal with any of the large 
problems of Ancient Times or even of what may be 
called the earlier Modern Times. 

3. Once again, the Authorities are apt to fall into 
terrible Fallacies (see p. 150), e.g. fixing their attention 
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on a part, and excluding the other parts which may 
be equally important, and drawing their conclusions 
from the one part only, as (see p. 151) Max O'Rell is 
wont to do* 

- 4, Nearly all writers are biassed in favour of their 
own times and their own country, and against other 
times and other countries ; few writers have erred 
more^in this respect than English Historians. The 
writing of History in an impartial spirit has scarcely 
begun in our country. Writers are also biassed and 
prejudiced in favour of their own party or group, for 
instance, their political party, their friends, and their 
family : which means that they are biassed against the 
opposing political party, against their personal enemies, 
and so on. 

5. The Method of many Authorities, too, is very 
unsatisfactory. 

The Summary of Events in Whitakeris Almanack ** 
gives the events of the year according to the days 
of the year: we pass on from the name of the Lord 
Mayor to a war in the East, from the death of a 
member of the Royal Family, and the birthday of 
another member, to the opening of some charitable 
institution; then there may come another allusion to 
the War, and so on. The whole account would be 
described in technical language as wanting in con- 
tinuity and connexion, as wanting in proportion and 
perspective, and as wanting in unity. 

6. This want of proportion is noticeable. While the 
writer who lives long after the events must err because 
his evidence is meagre or unfair, the writer who lives 
at the time of, or soon after, the events, is almost bound 
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to err because he cannot yet see things in their leal 
bearing for tlie results (see p 125) are not yet visible. 

7. The Aim and object of Authorities often makes 
them quite unfitted for use as Evidences. Many of 
them wish to gam something by their writings, to 
please people, to instruct them, or to blame or to 
justify. With these aims in view, they do not mind 
omitting, adding, or altering. 

8. Nor must we lose sight of their forgetfulness, their 
laziness in not examining Evidences, and also 

9. the faults and omissions of the Authorities and 
Evidences which they have to use, and we shall see that 
thousands and tjjousands of the statements, which are 
made and repeated with absolute confidence in Books 
and Essays and Speeches, are insufferably unreliable. 

10. Only then is the writer wont to feel any doubt, 
when the Authorities for a given point aie found to 
disagree; when there is only one Authority, then the 
writer accepts that Authority ; he assumes that, because 
it is not contradicted, therefore it must be right. But, 
when we come to think over the matter, the statements 
made by only a single Authority are apt to be quite 
unreliable, as we can tell by the mere feet that, when 
several Authorities are found side by side, they nearly 
always differ; this should lead us to suppose that, 
where we only have one Authority giving one account 
of the matter, if we had other Authorities surviving 
as well we should probably have other accounts of the 
matter. But this vital principle is little known to the 
public. It is frequently ignored even by the most 
critical Historians and Essayists and Speakers, with 
the curious result that, where the Evidences are most 
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mecfgpe^ the statements are made with the most absolute 
confidence^ and, where the Evidences are most complete, 
scarcely Sny certain statements can be made at all 

As a matter of fact, the strongest Evidence for truth 
is not that which one Authority says but that about 
which many Authorities agree, though they may differ 
on other matters. 

These are only a few words out of many which the 
subject of Authorities demand, but it is enough to 
show that an Essay or Speech must not merely repeat 
statements as absolutely certain, but must give the 
Authorities for them and examine how far these 
Authorities are reliable or the leverse. 

We shall now show that the sam^will apply with 
regard to the Evidences for any statement, apart from 
the written Authorities. 

Even what we discard may have its value : we may 
not only (see p. 149) draw inferences from what is 
omitted by the writer, but we may also draw inferences 
from what we ourselves decide to discard. We may 
say that so-and-so is a mere exaggeration, a piece of 
colouring, a myth: but the mere fact that it was 
accepted by so many people, and accepted perhaps 
without any suspicion, may give us valuable informa- 
tion as to the minds of these people, their characters 
and habits of thought 

But even where we may seem to have abundance of 
Authority, and abundance of Evidence, it may often 
be best to be both candid and cautious, and to say, 
* This we should almost certainly reject (or accept) ; this 
very probably ; that probably ; that possibly ; and that, 
again, probably not Accuracy often says ‘ Be content 
with various degrees of probability \ 
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As an Exercise in finding out the chief faults of 
Authorities, it might be as well to make a list of, and 
classify, and find the causes of, the faults of the follow- 
ing: — Fairy Stories, Legends and Myths, accounts by 
common people or children, the writers in the time 
of Louis XIV., ‘How Bill Adams won the Battle of 
Waterloo \ There are plenty of other fields for practice 
e.g. in everyday conversation. 

A 'Rhyme, giving some Failings of the Authorities. 

Authorities are often lost, they sometimes 
add, or change, 

exaggerate, accumulate, omit, or rearrange, 

from interest, or desire to please, teach, 
blame, or justify, 

or from forgetfulness or sloth, or from 
some Fallacy. 

They often lack proportion, continuity, 
broad grasp, 

and show us such a Bias as should make 
the critic gasp. 



CHAPTER XXVI. OTHEB EVIDENCES. 


By Evidences I here mean something besides the actual 
Authorities for any given statement, for which see 
p, 139 foil. 

Supposing that all English History Books, tip to to-day, 
had been burnt, how could we restore English History ? 

Putting aside the Inscriptions and Documents and 
Letters and other Literary sources, what would there be 
to tell us about the past? In coaching at Cambridge 
I have often been surprised at the ignorance of pupils 
as to what Evidences there are for any given statement 
apart from the actual written Authorities themselves. 

I. First of all comes Geography, which may be made 
to include Geology. A great deal of our past History 
can be learnt from a map of our country. When we 
see the coal-fields and the mines in the North and 
West, when we see the network of rivers and canals, 
the neighbourhood of France and of the North-Western 
coast-line of Europe, when we see how easy it is to 
get from England all over the world by various routes, 
when we see how England, though far Northwards, 
still has the Gulf Stream to keep it warm, we cannot 
fail to be able to restore a good deal of our past. 

But, if we wanted to look for remains and traces of 
the past, whether these remains be changed or whether 
they be, as it were, fossilised, where shall we be inclined 
to look ? 

L HS 
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2. Religion will be one of the best places. Just 
as one looks for fossils in a cliff, so one looks for 
old-fashioned things in Religion. Where dse do we 
find the language of l6il in daily use, and a great 
deal as well that belongs to periods far earlier than 
that ? 

3. Law, again, preserves (to the woe of the poor) 
many traces of old things, such as customs which have 
disappeared elsewhere. 

4. Buildings also carry us back a long way — some of 
them, like Stonehenge, to the very early times of our 
country. 

5. Language and Philology are most valuable as 
Evidences. Out English names of towns in -don, -ham, 
-Chester, -caster, etc , tell us a little history all by them- 
selves. They tell us that we are a mixed people, or 
rather that we owe our civilisation to many peoples. 
Our very Language itself points in the same direction. , 
See “How to Learn Philology’’ (Sonnenschein and Co.). 

6. And if we were to make Inferences from these and 
many other Evidences, as to what our past History had 
been, I think that all its most important features could 
easily be reconstructed. We might not recover many 
names and dates and details, and the inferences would 
have to be corrected, but anyhow the exercise of 
making them would be admirable for the mind. 

7. In one respect, indeed, Evidences apart from 
written Histories would correct almost eveiy written 
History that we have. If we carefully examined the 
shape of the skulls of English people to-day, we should 
be able, in fact we should be bound, to correct the 
statement so common in History books, that we belong 
almost entirely to the Teutonic stock. Language of 
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course is no safe guide here. The skulls show us 
to be not only Teutonic, but also to a large extent 
Celtic* • 

TAe great advantage of studying Evidences^ besides 
the exercise it gives for the mental faculties, especially 
that of drawing inferences, is that it compels us to 
examine customs, and the sayings of high authorities, 
both of which are apt to be false and far from good 
and true. We are apt to be fettered by atstoin and by ^ 
what well-known people are pleased to tell ns. We are 
apt to take for granted that this must be best, without 
examining the question for ourselves. For us, as 
reasoning beings, it is a serious duty to examine the 
Evidences for any given statement; Without such an 
examination we are incurring a heavy responsibility. 
Some day everybody will be required to justify him- 
self for whatever he has done, and, if he does not get 
into the habit of examining Evidences, he will be 
forced to fall back upon that very silly reason ' I did 
it because a great number of other people were doing 
it as weir. 

Take, for instance, the doctor. Why does he recom- 
mend such-and-such a drug? Because some high 
Authority recommends it, and because it is usual to 
recommend it What are the Evidences for its value ? 
Surely that is a far more important question. 

There is an extra advantage besides, and that is that 
the Evidences often form an interesting Beginning for 
an Essay, or for a Book, or for a Speech. They are 
seldom given in such Compositions: in fact, of the 
Essays which I have examined, scarcely one out of 
a hundred gives its Evidences. And yet these arc 
undoubtedly of very great interest and importance. 
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Besides the above branches of Evidences there are 
many others. 

8. On pages 279, 281, 291, we shall see thaf Parallels 
and Comparisons and Coifrasts are a kind of Evidence. 
At any rate they suggest things which might be true, 
and occasionally they go a great deal fuither than that 
If we find that similaiity of appearance is a bond which 
holds a family together, we may conclude that simi- 

• larity of appearance is a bond which may hold a Nation 
together to some extent, and even two Nations, c.g. 
ourselves and the Americans or Australians. 

9. The branches of Evidence most commonly omitted 
are the Previous Conditions and the Subsequent Conditions, 
Nothing can be fairly judged without a consideration 
of these two points. There never was a truer saying 
than ^ By their fruits ye shall know them'. And yet 
people will not judge things by their results. They 
will take the opinion of others for granted and repeat 
it like parrots and not like rational and civilised 
animals. Before we dare to criticise another person, 
for instance, we should always carefully examine what 
may be called his Previous Conditions and, as far as 
we can, his Subsequent Conditions. The Previous 
Conditions will include his heredity (his parents and 
ancestors), and his environment, that is to say, the 
circumstances and conditions under which he has lived : 
without these, we cannot form a true estimate of the 
person himself. Nor can we really see in what direction 
he is tending (which is vitally important), unless we 
see the results. This it is that makes a judgment on 
something which is going on in our own times almost 
impossible, P"or we cannot know it by its fruits; its 
fruits may not appear for twenty years or more. In 
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an estimate of past heroes or ‘villains’, the previous 
conditions and their effects upon the person must always 
be taken into account as Evidences. 

The subject of Evidences would form a good subject 
for a long book or series of books, and it is impossible 
to treat of it adequately in a single Chapter. Here I 
have only suggested one or two thoughts out of some 
hundreds. The reader would do well to work it out 
as a special Essay-subject all by itself. But just two 
more points must be noted. 

10. Extreme cases and simple cases are of the very 
highest value. Buckle, when he wished to find the 
influences of Geography on man a^d on History, 
started with such countries as Egypt: here he had an 
extreme case and a simple case. It was an exaggera- 
tion of certain principles, but it show'ed these principles 
clearly and simply. This was far better than starting 
on a ‘complicated’ country like France. 

11. Omissions are not without their value. ‘If this 
had been so, the writer would certainly have men- 
tioned it’ may often be a sound line of argument. 
This is especially the case, e.g., where a writer omits 
to blame someone whom he elsewhere loses no oppor- 
tunity of blaming. But, like so many other branches 
of Evidence, this is valuable rather as suggesting or 
confirming some point, than as actually proving it. 



CHAPTER XXVII. FALLACIES ; WITH A RHYME. 


The reader will naturally ask why I devote a special 
Chapter to Fallacies. There are several reasons. 

1. Fallacies are to be carefully avoided everywhere, 
and they cannot properly be avoided unless their nature 
and their causes are first seen. One must learn to 
detect Fallacies in others as well as in oneself. 

2. The detection of Fallacies and the study of Falla- 
cies is very good exercise, not only for the reasoning 
faculty, but also for what we may call honesty and 
open-mindedness i and even for Progress itself. The 
opposite of a Fallacy may often be considered as Bias, 
and Bias is very frequently in favour of custom. It 
assumes that what is customary is best, and it opposes 
any and every change. 

3. For Literary purposes there is no better Begmning 
to an Essay than the exposing of a Fallacy. The 
instance from the New Testament (p. 2n) shows this, 
and Guizot in his “ History of Civilization ” shows it also. 
That book has a model Beginning. 

One of the reasons for this is that everybody likes 
to hear others criticised or to criticise others for himself. 
It interests the reader to expose a Fallacy, and it pre- 
pares the ground very well for what you consider to be 
the true view of the subject. Before you say what a 
thing isy you often make your task and your reader's 
task easier if you say what it is not. In fact very often 
one can go little further in a subject than to expose the 
Fallacies. One may not like to venture on many positive 
opinions. 

J50 
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I have collected here one or two Fallacies from a 
book whii:h had a large sale at one time, namely "John 
Bull and his Island”, by Max 0*RelL The reader 
should take the words and find out where the Fallacies 
lie, and should then classify the Fallacies for himself. 
He might compare his results with mine and accept 
whichever he thinks the more reasonable. 

The references are to the pages of the leply by " John Bull to 
Max ORell” (Wyman and Sons). 

1. “John Bull has muscular arms, long, broad, flat, and very 
heavy feet, and an iion jaw that holds fast whatever it seizes 
upon.” (17) 

2. “A head-master knows personally every ^upiL” (78) 

3. “ In England an intelligent boy costs his parents nothing to 
educate.” (78) 

4. “ Football is a wild game, fit for savages.” (78) 

5. “ Summer and winter, the Englishwoman takes a cold bath 
every morning.” (22) 

6. “ The aristocracy, the upper and middle lower classes all go 
to church or chapel ; the lower classes go to the tavern and get 
drunk.” (39) 

7. “The French workman is an artist in his way; the work 
of the English aitisan is purely manual, and he only turns out 
substantial things.” (93) 

I, 2, 3, and 4 are Fallacies because they seize on one part or 
set of instances, and ignore or omit other parts. They generalise 
without consulting the Law of Averages (p. 157). 4 especially is 
a Fallacy due to judging by appearances (p. 155). It obviously 
is not by a man who has played the game hundreds of times with 
gentlemen. 

5 (like some of the above) seems to be due chiefly to bad 
Evidence: though it is like i, 2, 3, and 4 also. The part heie 
is a very exceptional part. 

6. Here also a very exceptional part is chosen, and the Evidence 
(esp. as to the Public Houses) is partly to blame. 

7. Shows National Bias, though it contains a germ of truth* It 
also generalises by one part, and ignores and omits the other 
parts. 
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For the purpose of criticism, he need not here trouble 
as to whether the Fallacies were intention;^! or un- 
intentional. He may even assume that they were 
unintentional and due to ignorance or carelessness : that 
is the more charitable view. It does not matter much, 
for our present purpose, whether the writer was himself 
deceived or whether he intended to deceive others. 

Putting aside actual mistakes, we may mention a few 
Fallacies which are exceptionally common, leaving the 
reader for the most part to think of his own instances. 

He will find that most Fallacies are Fallacies of 
Omission* The mistake is generally that something 
of importance i%omitted. 

Let us take, to start with, a Proverb, ‘‘Take care 
of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.” Everyone knows that there are hundreds of 
cases where this does not apply at all, where the person 
takes care of the pence and the pounds do not take 
care of themselves (except in the sense of keeping clear 
of the ‘ economiser ^). The Fallacy here is that some- 
thing is omitted; and the omission would be— ‘Take 
care of the pence, if it is economy to do so In the 
same way, it is not always really true that ‘A penny 
saved is a penny gained ^ Something may be omitted. 
I have known cases where a penny saved has been five 
shillings lost The omission may be similar to the 
above: some other point of view has been unknown 
or else ignored. 

Supposing, now, we take that very common Fallacy, 
the Fallacy of trusting to Authority, perhaps to a very 
high Authority : why should it be wrong to assume 
that ‘a thing must really be so, because A has said 
that ft is so.’ Well, here one omits the fact that the 
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Authority may have made a mistake and that other 
Authoritiis who are equally reliable may hold different 
opinions, and that anyhow everybody has a right to his 
own opinion and is not forced to admit the thing merely 
because A says that it is the case. 

Let us take the most terrible Fallacy of all the 
Fallacies, that what is customary is therefore best 
How often we hear people say It is wrong to do that’’, 
or '*It is right to do that”, and then give as their only 
reason, for its being wrong, that most people don’t do 
it, and, for its being right, that most people do do it The 
fact is that something is omitted here, and the chief 
Omission is the future. The person# who says that 
what is customary is best omits to consider that the 
future, say in another thousand- years, may be an 
improvement Custom may alter. Now if the custom 
in a thousand years’ time will be belter than the custom 
now, as we hope it will be, then the custom now may 
not be best : it may be even execrable. It also omits 
the consideration of the past People have always said 
that custom is the best, and yet in the past we have 
seen many changes. Each state of things was considered 
best until something new had been tried. This was 
neai'ly always at first considered as bad, yet it made its 
way and is now received into the sanctuary of custom. 

Very like this is the Fallacy due to Bias. A person 
will not look at a thing from any point of view but one. 
Read many English Histories and see how the English 
are always in the right, however wrong they may be. 
Then read a French History and see how the French 
are always in the right ! What has been omitted here } 
Surely the point of view of the other side. The truth 
undoubtedly lies as a rule somewhere between the two 
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extiemes. Bias to a certain extent is inevitable, but it is 
a great thing to get into the habit of detecting it and of 
seeing that other people regard things fiom quite different 
points of view. Read the speech of Demosthenes and 
the speech of Aeschines on the Crown : each seems to 
be speaking the truth, and yet the orators are per- 
petually contradicting one another. Perhaps a third 
orator might have described the same incidents from a 
third point of view. All three would have been liable 
to fall into Fallacies. 

The Fallacy of fixing the attention on one part, and 
of ignoring the other parts, is one of the commonest that 
we have to be on our guard against Wc shall see 
below that, when writers tell us that the Athenians wcig 
highly civilised, they omit a great deal — they omit, in 
fact, two parts of the State which were not prominent, 
but extraordinarily large, so much so that they were far 
larger than the mass of Athenian citizens themselves. 
The reader will guess that these two parts of the State, 
which frequently were scarcely at all educated, were the 
women and the slaves. To fix the attention on one 
part and to ignore the parts which are less prominent 
is one of the grossest Fallacies of all. It might surprise 
the reader if one called into question the statement that 
England is a prosperous country: he would immediately 
say ‘Dook at the amount of money that Englishmen 
possess, look at her position, and her merchants, and 
look at her possessions abroad ! ’ These however are 
only parts. I have a perfect right to call attention to 
other parts. In fact I insist on doing so, and I might 
just as well judge her by the wretched millions in the 
cities. After all, they form a very great part of-England. 
So, before we decide, we must consider not one part only, 
but every part. 
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One part on which the attention is very commonly 
fixed and concentrated is the appearance. It is a great 
Fallacy to judge that a man is strong and healthy 
because he looks strong and healthy. For instance, a 
man may have a big chest and may appear, for this 
reason, to be very powerful. But when one finds that 
this chest is in a bad state, and cannot contract or 
expand much, one sees that the appearance was in this 
case deceptive. 

Fallacies about causes are also common. To fix the 
attention on one cause and to ignore the others is again 
a Fallacy of Omission. We read in Histories how one 
great event was due to a glass of wat^r, another to a 
petty quarrel about a woman, and so on. Now all 
these were causes, it is true, but they were not the full 
causes, they were only a part of them. It is especially 
common to give the immediate cause. For instance, 
how often one hears that The open window gave me a 
chill ” — it may have been an open window that was the 
immediate cause, but it does not in the least follow that 
it was the full cause. There may have been many 
factors without which the open window would have 
produced no such result. 

And similarly with regard to motives. Now little 
account is taken of the number of motives which may 
induce a person to do a thing, and the changes which 
may take place in these motives as the person is in the 
course of doing the thing (see p. io8). The writer is 
generally content to fix on one motive and to give it as 
practically the only one. 

And, as people make mistakes about causes, so they 
make almost equally serious mistakes about hindrances: 
they even omit them altogether. They condemn a man, 
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for instance, because he is a drunkard ; they omit the 
fact that his temperance was terribly hindered and 
handicapped by heredity, and by unwholesome surround- 
ings and temptations. If they did not omit this, they 
would scarcely condemn as unsparingly as they do. 

Onde again, with rcgaid to results : a man, let us 
say, is guilty of excesses in eating and in drinking, and 
he keeps this up for five years. He says, ‘ They are not 
affecting my health ’. The Fallacy here is that he omits 
the future. Look at him in another twenty years’ 
time, and then you may sec whcie the Fallacy lies. He 
has been fixing his attention on only a part of the time 
duiing which tlie result would appear. Here again people 
are apt to judge too much by the immediate results. > 

Another Fallacy would be where people make a 
wrong inference. I once read that "Reasoning cannot 
be taught”. The reader might do well to see where the 
Fallacy lies here, and he will do so best, I think, if he 
turns this into the personal form (see p. 233), asking 
himself “Who does what?” At first the answer is 
not obvious, but after a time it appears to be as 
follows. The person who made the above statement, 
that “Reasoning cannot be taught”, should have said 
myself and others have not been able to teach 
reasoning ; therefore we conclude that reasoning 
cannot be taught at all The Fallacy was that this 
person omitted the possibility that someone in the future, 
someone who should be even wiser than himself, would 
have the power of teaching reasoning. Because he 
and others had failed, it did not follow that everyone 
else in the whole future would be certain to fail also. 

• When once we come to details, Fallacies are legion. 
The Fallacy, for instancy that it is a mistake to explain 
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things to people, and that they should be left to find 
out everything for themselves, is not uncommon. Here, 
what has® been omitted is that many people are not 
trained to find out things for themselves, and it does 
not occur to them to do so ; and unless they have been 
trained in this, or even actually told to do it, they will 
not do it for themselves. Of all the Fallacies which 
are worth working out, possibly the one I mentioned, 
namely, that Athenians were highly educated, would 
be the most instructive, for it is an offence against what 
may be called the Law of Averages. The speaker 
fixes his attention on the people who lived in some 
parts of Athens, the better classes, and who lived there 
at one period, as opposed to the early Athenians who 
were not very highly educated, and the later Athenians 
who were perhaps, if the expression may be pardoned, 
too highly educated to be really educated. They ignored 
those who were in other parts of Athens and Attica, 
and who lived at other times. They did not take an 
average before they made their statements. And the 
same applies to the statement that England is a 
prosperous nation. Let the reader now, in conclusion, 
examine the statement that England owes this pros- 
perity entirely to beef and beer, for it is a good type 
of a Fallacy. 

I have only given a very few examples and general 
principles here, and space forbids me to add anything ; 
but the reader will find it worth while to make a special 
study of Fallacies and their detection. He might take 
one of the Daily Papers (I will not give a list), and 
run through it, mentioning and classifying the various 
Fallacies which it contains. It would be a good morn- 
ing's work. 
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The following Rhyme may be of use, as including 
many kinds of Fallacies. 

It 's Fallacy to judge by one sole standard, (and neglect 
time, 23lace, conditions, causes, aims, the tendency, the 
effect). 

It’s Fallacy to treat the outward semblance as the soul, 
number and size as pi oofs of great impoitance, pait as 
whole. 

Authority as truth, and custom as the best of all ; 
things done as things done purposely, one cause (how- 
ever small) 

or a circumstance or hindrance as the one and only 
source ; 

some one man’s act as a Nation’s act (and the converse . 
too, of course) ; 

the immediate as the full effect ; one meaning of a word 
as another ; or to base remarks on premisses absurd ; 
false Deduction, false Induction (like the pyramid le- 
versed), 

have many different aspects, and I know not which is 
worst 

Bias may be for self alone, or family, or friends, 
or for a group in politics or for religious ends 
or other ends, or else for State or Nation as a whole : 
and ‘ "^vss—for’ will also be against the other pole. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. DEFINITIONS. 


Many Writers and Speakers rush straight away into 
their subject without any Definition at all, and hence 
there are apt to be obscurities and misunderstandings. 
If we examine a discussion in a Paper or Review, we 
generally find that one cause of the quarrelling is that 
neither Writer has defined his subject, or else that the 
one Writer uses a ceitain word or words in one sense 
while the other Writer uses them in anc^ther sense. For 
Political arguments Sir George Cornewall Lewis’ work 
has done much to remove misapprehensions. I remem- 
ber hearing one discussion on Religion : both parties 
were in a furious temper, and, though I did not see the 
reason at the time, it occurred to me afterwards that 
by Religion one of them meant superstition and mean- 
ingless ceremonies, whereas the other meant a following 
of conscience and an attempt to lead the highest 
possible life. On thinking over their arguments I 
found that neither party really disagreed with the other 
on any important point 

Supposing the subject is 'Democracy’, it is essential 
to define 'Democracy’. Is it to mean what we call 
Democracy, that is to say, is it to mean a Government 
by those rich men who are chosen by the whole popula- 
tion of householders ? 

Again, when it is ' Freedom ’ that we are considering, 
is it Freedom from legal justice, or Freedom from what? 

I. It is often necessary, in defining terms, to take 
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the Period-Headings and apply them ; e.g. they would 
help a good deal towards a Definition of Freedom, by 
showing in what spheres the Freedom is to be found. 

2. If we look at a statement like this : “The art of 
Essay-Writing cannot be taught ” we must define what 
is meant by this. Does it mean the power of writing 
Essays perfectly or the power of writing them better 
than we wrote them previously? Now a great help 
towards a Definition and indeed, as we shall see, 
towards Clearness in genei*al, is the use of a personal 
and Co 7 ta'ete form, in answer to the questions (p. 233), 
“ Who does What, etc?” The New Testament is con- 
spicuous for this personal expression, whereas many 
tieatises on EtMcs and Religion are one mass of abstract 
terms. 

3 Instances also help the Definition considerably. 
If we are asked for an Essay on Tyrants (see p. 54), we 
must think of Instances of Tyrants : e.g. Phalaiis was a. 
General befoie he became a Tyrant, and as a Tyrant 
he was said to be cruel; Pisistratus was popular 
among the poor, while he himself was rich. The 
Instances must be collected from every place and 
every time, and Parallels must be included. Thus, 
besides Greek Tyrants, one might mention the Czar of 
Russia, or Napoleon. 

4. Comparisons (see p. 281) may help a good deal, and 
Contrasts also. For example, we cannot well define 
^ Freedom^ until we know what it is to be contrasted 
with, whether it is to be slavery or something else, 

S- Buckle, in Ws “History of Civilisation in England”, 
arrives at some Definitions by taking Exaggerated and 
Extreme cases, see p. 149. By this means he saw some 
one aspect by itself and saw this very clearly. 
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6* Besides this, Questions (cf. above) are of ver>' 
great value; and Definitions should be tried experi- 
mentally.* Guizot, in defining Civilisation, asked a 
number of Questions, and tried various answeis : Was 
it this , . or that . . or that . . .? 

7. This might also be called the process of Exclud- 
ing. One excludes whatever is not really essential to 
the idea. For instance, Phalaris was said to have 
burnt people in a brazen bull, but the brazen bull was 
not essential here; the essential point was e g. the cruelty 
To arrive at a Definition, one should find out first of 
all what is common to all the Instances, then what is 
common to many of them, and then what is common 
only to a few, and lastly what is incidental or excep- 
tional. By this means one can make up a general kind 
of Formula.^ For instance, Tyrants were absolute rulers : 
in Greece Tyrants generally ruled only for a short time, 
they spent a great deal of money, they put down the 
oppression of the Nobles and raised up the oppressed 
Commons, and united the whole Slate together. The 
Tyrant also was outside the Laws of the State and 
unprotected by them. He usually had to rely on 
military force. 

8. Last of all, it is only fair to give the vietvs of others. 
We have to decide, it is true, on some single Definition, 
but, on the other hand, we must mention the fact that 
others may not accept this Definition when they use the 
same word : they may use it in quite a different sense. 

And, having made our Definition, we must be very 
careful to keep to it throughout: not to use a word 
now in one sense and now in another. This is the 
commonest trick of dishonest Speakers and Writers 
and the one to be most conscientiously avoided. 

* We often have to be content (see p. 222) with certain features *vulitch 
the gwen Idea mmt centazn, 

M 



CHAPTER XXIX* PARALLELS, COMPARISONS, 
AND CONTRASTS. 

(See Chapters LI.-LIIL) 


I PIAVE treated Parallels, Comparisons, and Contrasts, 
under the heading of the Expression of Ideas, as I have 
considered their chief functions to be (see p. 281 foil.) 
to make Ideas clear, interesting, and suggestive, and 
— if necessary — to emphasise Ideas. 

Nevertheless, Comparisons and Contrasts are (or 
should be) by no means confined to these functions : 
still less are they, as some seem to think, mere 
* Rhetorical Tricks'. They are also valuable in the 
Collection of the Ideas themselves : in fact (see pp. 286, 
293) they are almost certain to bring to light Ideas 
which might otherwise have escaped notice altogether. 

In a word, I do not think that the Ideas can be 
adequately Collected without the aid of Comparisons 
and Contrasts : I consider them an integral part of the 
Scheme of an Essay or Speech, before we have yet 
come to the Expression of Ideas. A Scheme with bare 
Ideas, unillustrated and uncontrasted, I should regard 
as an incomplete Scheme. 

But, for the sake of convenience, I have treated the 
two aspects of Comparisons and Contrasts (viz. as 
aifecting the Collection, etc., of Ideas, and as affecting 
the Expression of Ideas) in single Chapters, in the 
Third P^rt of this Book. 



CHAPTER XXX. QUOTATIONS. 


Some Books, such as Sir John Lubbock’s Pleasures 
of Life ”, simply teem with Quotations : and, as the 
book is apparently written for the People as well as 
for the cultured Few, this may be quite sound. For 
the People love and respect Quotations from Author- 
ities, somewhat as they love personalities about great 
or famous men and women, however trivial these 
personalities may appear. And the People respect 
Texts, even Texts which are pulled out from their 
context like pieces of Mosaic pulled out from their 
^pattern. 

But this must be said on the other side, Quotatiors 
often are a pandering to the taste of the People, ot 
forcing upon them of words which may be very 
rhythmical and high-sounding, but which are often 
ill -understood or even misinterpreted. 

The whole question of the use of Quotations is one 
well worth a special treatise : only a few of its many 
sides can be touched on here. 

First of all, as to the Quotation of actual words. 

Quotations of Poetry should of course be given 
word for word, but opinions differ as to Prose Quota- 
tions. There are many who say that they also should 
be given word for word. 

A very great deal must depend on how far the Ideas 
are well and clearly expressed in the Quotation. It 
would seldom be a good thing to quote Herbert 
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Spencer word for word, for, among other things, his 
English is seldom clear to an average reader. ^ 

Besides this, it is hard to remember Quotations word 
for woid, and there have been many who have learned 
such Quotations and who now think of the words 
lather tlian the sense: they repeat them as a pairot 
might, and not with understanding. This may be 
(see p. 87) chiefly the fault of the way of learning the 
Quotation. 

Nevertheless, there must be many Prose Quotations 
which must be quoted absolutely as they are ift the 
original. 

Those who afe against such Quoting say that you 
ought rather to get hold of the underlying Idea and 
express it in your own way : the Idea then will not be 
your own original Idea, but will be the next best thing 
to it. At any rate you will be sure to have made it your 
own before you offer it to the reader; whereas, if you 
quote the exact words, there is little guarantee that you 
have understood the sense, or that the reader or hearer 
will understand it 

This applies in particular to foreign Qmtations. 
These should nearly always be translated, unless they 
be for learned Readers only. The number of such 
Quotations which average people can undet stand is 
very very small, and a translation which gives the 
sense is generally much better than the original words. 
In our ordinary Classical teaching at Public Schools and 
at Cambridge, I have found by experience that almost 
the whole of the attention is given to the words and 
Language, and that the learners go away from School 
or from, Cambridge with the very vaguest notion as to 
the Ideas themselves. I believe that the Classics would 
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teach them far more if, throughout Schools and the 
Universities, they were studied in good English Trans- 
lations at any rate to begin with; but this is by the 
way. 

A few poetical Quotations are extremely good for 
both Books and Essays and Speeches : many from 
Shakespeare, and some from Cowper and Tennyson, 
for example, may be used again and again and again. 
It is worth while to buy a good book of Selections from 
the Poets, and to learn once for all (see p. 88) a few 
of these which seem most likely to be of use in Essay- 
Writing or Speaking. A friend of mine had one 
Quotation from Tennyson, and he (of course exaggerat- 
ingly) said he would defy anybody to give him the 
Essay-subject into which he could not introduce that 
Quotation. 



CHAPTER XXXL HOW TO SELECT 

AND REJECT HEABlNaS 
(UNITY, ETC.). 


Neither in the Collection of Headings, nor in this 
department, the Selection and Rejection of Headings, 
should there be any thought as to how these Headings 
are to be Arranged, or how they arc to be Expressed. 
The attention must he concentrated on the question, 
‘ Which Headings, if any, are to be rejected ? ’ 

A great deal will depend upon the readers or 
hearers whom one is addressing, the chief principle 
being Appropriateness, It is not enough that a Head- 
ing should have something to do with the subject, but 
it must be appropriate to the particular readers or 
hearers, and to the particular object and aim which one 
has in view. 

Another principle is Economy. It is a pity to waste 
time and attention on certain Headings and Sub-Head- 
ings, when that attention had better be given to com- 
paratively few but vital points. This is particularly the 
case (see p. 19) with Speeches. 

This does not mean that every detail should be 
rejected, but (see p. 216) it means that you should 
reject only those details which do not throw light on, 
or emphasise, the main point 
One or two further considerations are worth noticing. 
First of all, whether you think a Heading is worth 
putting in or not must be a matter of personal opinion 
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and taste; and this is one of the occasions where 
Originality comes in : you will have to judge for your- 
self, Ihotigh of course you may do well to ask for 
advice. 

Secondly, it may be right to adopt certain Headings 
of which the importance is not quite obvious to you : 
every year people are finding out that something, which 
used to be neglected, was really worth taking into 
account; the interest of the thing is at length dis- 
covered. Hence there are some points which may have 
to be inserted in Essays of certain types, even if you 
cannot yet say that these points are important or even 
interesting. You can easily add a note to the effect 
that they may prove important and* interesting some 
day. 

Headings may be rejected, then, partly* because 
they are inappropriate to the reader, considering the 
object which one has in view. This of course will 
include the rejection of Headings which have nothing 
to do with the actual subject 

Headings may also be rejected because, if they 
were to be put in, they would make the Essay or 
Speech too long; they might be interesting but they 
would tend to distract the attention. 

Other Headings may be rejected because they are 
untrue or unfair, although to meyitmi an tinfair argu- 
ment^ if you also say %vhy it is unfair^ is often the very 
best way of dealing with it — far better than omitting 
it altogether. 

Other Headings can be omitted or should be omitted, 
either because they are unhealthy, using the word in a 
wide sense, or else because they are unkind or apt to 
hurt people's feelings. On the other hand there is in 
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England a great deal loo much puidery about men- 
tioning subjects which are some of the most important 
in life, and there is a great deal of misguided * charity * 
which shrinks fiom mentioning things for fear of 
offending someone or other, and probably for fear of 
some personal loss. The motive may seem excellent, 
but the effect may be exactly like that of never cor- 
recting the faults of children. 

As helps towards rejecting Headings, the Aim and 
the readers should constantly be kept in view ; and 
there is something to be said for the plan of writing 
the end of the Essay befo7^e one docs anything ehe, if by 
this means the gpal will be kept in view throughout 

Two or three Exercises may be suggested as practice 
here. 

1. First of all, take your own Composition, or any 
other, and, after you have got the Scheme or Analysis 
of it, cut ont whatever you consider to be inappropriate, 
etc. Of course it is very hard to cut out some Idea 
which you wish to air, • for instance some interesting 
suggestion. And there is scarcely any learned man 
who has not spoilt many of his Books or Articles or 
Speeches, or some of them, by masses and masses 
of information which may be interesting in itself but 
is not appropriate, either to the aim or object in view, 
or to the readers. To take an instance. Commentaries 
on the Classics or on Ancient History should be studied 
from this point of view: they contain folios of such 
learning as is singularly out of place just where it is^ 
eg. in School-books, however accurate it may be, and 
hbwever interesting, for other purposes. 

2 , Another Exercise is to the Ideas accotding 

to thdr importance, for instance, to give the most 
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important Ideas ten marks and the least important 
one mark^or none at all. See further the following 
Chapter. 

3. But a still better Exercise peihaps is to take great 
Orators and Writers, and to make an Analysis or 
Scheme of their Ideas, and then to sec how much 
they have rejected. You will find plenty of facts 
and plenty of arguments which might have been in- 
serted, eg. in a speech of Demosthenes. But now 
you can ask yourself whether the omitted things were 
omitted because they were not appropriate to the 
readers or audience, or to the Aim of the Author or 
Speaker, or whether they were not put in because they 
never occurred to the Author at all. This will lead 
you to think over the reasons for Selecting and Reject- 
ing Ideas. 

In my own opinion the Rejecting of Ideas is the 
hardest part of Essay-Wiiting: it needs tremendous 
self-control and selfsaciificCy and it cannot but have a 
powerful effect on the chaiactcr. To be able to say 
to oneself, ^ Such-and-bucli a Heading will interest the 
readers, but I must reject it because it has nothing 
to do with my present Aim’, and actually to reject it, 
not only needs very gieat self-contiol at the moment, 
but must be most excellent self-discipline for the whole 
of life. 



CHAPTER XXXII HOW TO PROPORTION AND 

UNDERLINE THE HEADINOS. 
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When the Ideas have been Collected and Selected, 
then the Writer or Speaker must concentrate his 
attention on Underlining those Ideas which, are most 
important, or rather those which seem to him to be 
most important; for here personal opinion and taste 
must again come into play. 

The Collectfen of Ideas, and the Selection and Re- 
jection of Ideas, are already off his hands: he need 
not trouble about these any longer. And he must not 
yet trouble about the Airangcment of Ideas, or about 
their Expression : these will come later on. Nor need^ 
he trouble about how he is actually to Emphasise the 
Ideas; that will be left to the Arrangement of Ideas, 
and (see p. 268) to various other means, such as Repeti- 
tion, Comparisons, Contrasts, etc. 

Here he only has to decide which Ideas he considers 
to be rather important, or appropriate, or interesting 
and suggestive, and under these he should put a single 
line ; more important, etc.. Ideas should have a double 
line under them ; and the most important, etc., Ideas 
should have three lines. 

But the other extreme, the least important, etc., 
Ideas, could either be cut out or else have no particular 
sign to mark them. The Sub-Headings, that is to say, 
the Ideas under the Main Headings, can be mar^ced 
($ee p. S9) by being Indented, 
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It will be necessary for you to Collect the Sub-Headings 
before you Underline : for, until you know the Sub- 
Headings 'of any given Main Heading, you cannot 
safely say whether that Main Heading is very im- 
portant, etc., or not. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL HOW TO AREANOE 

THE HEADmaS AND 
SUB-HEADINGS, 


When once you have begun to express Ideas in lan- 
guage, it is far too late to think of Arranging them : 
that is to say unless you ha\e a special genius for this. 
The oidinaiy Essayist or Speaker who begins to wiite 
down or speak his Ideas at once, is (as we have seen on 
p. 45) trying fo do a threefold or fouifold task, each 
part of which is cxticmely difficult in itself. He is, 
or ought to be, Collecting his Ideas, Selecting, and 
Piopoitioning them, Arianging them, and Expiessing 
them. ** 

Of all these diffeient tasks, probably the Airanging 
will be the haidest for him, partly because it is the 
least practised. Aftei all, one has a good deal of 
piactice m Collecting Ideas, and a good deal of practice 
m Expressing them : but m Arranging them one has 
little or none. In the whole of my education, I do 
not remember to have had a single lesson in the art. 
Obviously, however, this Arranging of Ideas should 
have been studied as a sepaiatc piocess all by itself. 

As a starting-point, I shall take a quotation from 
a celebrated authority on Essay-writing. I give it as 
a type of bad Arrangement, and, singularly enough, 
it comes out of a book on the art of writing English 
It will be seen, for instance, that the Arrangemmt of 
the Ideas is very faulty for at least two reatsons : first, 
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that the order is altogetlici wrong, and secondly that 
what might have been expressed, and should have been 
expressed, under 13 headings has been expressed under 
28, A third fault would be that very important Ideas, 
such as No. 28, are put on exactly the same level as 
petty and tiivial pieces of advice, which arc scarcely 
woith mentioning at all. In Arrangement or classifica- 
tion, and m Proportion, the list is altogether to be 
censuied. 

As an Exercise in Arrangement, let the reader him- 
self take these pages, and let him criticise the Arrange- 
ment, and then le-anange the Ideas in a logical ordei. 

Let him demote some time to this, because the Ideas 
themselves will be of gieat value in EssSy- writing. 

« GENERAL RULES 

‘‘i. Vary the length of the sentence Vaiy also the form. 
^^‘Diveisify the sentence-type,’ says Di Evrle. ‘The one 
rule IS to be infinitely various’. — R L. SxJtvi nson 

“2 Never use foieign voids or phiases, unless you are com- 
pelled to do so 

“3, Never begin a sentence— 01 a clause — with ‘also’ 

“ 4 Let the 1 dative stand as neai the antecedent as possible. 

“5 Qualif>ing phiases and modifying adverbs should be 
placed as close as possible to the words they aie to qualify 01 to 
modify. 

“6 Let your sentences be always clear to youiself, and ascer- 
tain whether they are also clear to otheis, 

“7. A participle, being an adjective in function, must always 
have some noun or pronoun to which it is attached 

“8. Avoid such phiases as ‘Of all others,’ ‘than any other’. 
‘Other two’ for ‘two more’ is a Scotticism 
“9 Let theie be one subject in a sentence 
“ If moie than one be required, let its relation to the main 
subject be quite clear. Or : ‘Do not change youi nominative.’ 
“10. Avoid tautology. 
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*'ii. Avoid pleonastic expressions— -like ^leturn back’ or ^re- 
turn back again’. 

“ 12. Avoid exaggeration — even in the height (or file depth) of 
emotion. 

‘‘13. Avoid such clumsy connecthes as ‘theiein’, ‘theieby’, 
*wheieto’, ‘whereupon’, ‘wherefore’, etc. All of these are moie 
or less antiquated. 

“ 14. Use as many connectives as you can. Such easy connec- 
tives as ‘again’, ‘once more’, ‘on the othei hand’, ‘besides’, 
give lightness to the composition. 

“15. Shun clichds. 

“16. Do not begin your paper with ‘The above title,’ ‘The 
subject of this paper.’ 

“ 17. Be careful about the position of the woid ‘only’. 

“18. Avoid repetition, unless it is really necessary or distinctly 
telling. ft 

“19. Avoid archaic, quaint, or Biblical phrases. 

“ Such phrases are not admissible in ordinary prose. 

“ 20. Be clear. 

‘“Caie should be taken, not that the reader may understand 
if he will, but that he must undeistand, whether he will or not’ — « 
Quintilian. 

“21. Be simple. 

“22. Avoid the use of unnecessary adjectives. 

“23, Do not search for similes or metaphors. If the subjee 
naturally suggests them, they will come of themselves ; if they dot 
not, they are better away. 

“ 24. Emphasis may be gained by an inversion of the natural 
order of words. If you employ inversion, recollect that the most 
striking position in a sentence is the beginning; and the next 
most emphatic, the end. 

“25. Be careful to avoid dislocation. 

“ 26. Draw up a short skeleton of what you are going to write 
about, 

“ 27, Read your essay aloud after it is written— -either to your- 
self, or to a friend, or to both. 

“28. Cut out those words you can do without, provided the 
sense and rhythm are not injured by the process.” 
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The following errors may be mentioned, as a few out 
of many : — ^ 

(i) No. 26 says Draw up a short skeleton of what 
you are going to write about” This is quite in the 
wrong place : it should come first ; 

(ii) No. 16 says “ Do not begin your paper with ^ The 
above title’, ‘The subject of this paper’. This should 
not be as late as 16 ; 

(iii) Nos. 4, 5, 17, and 25 might all come together; 
and so might 

(iv) Nos. 10, II, 22, 28 ; 

(v) Nos. 13 and 19 ; 

(vi) Nos. 6 and 20. To put these two^Sections apart 
is a piece of carelessness: no one who had carefully 
prepared his Scheme by the Card-System (p. 186) could 
possibly have fallen into this error. 

Let him now see whether his results are like mine : 
of course I do not put mine forward as final. But it 
will be seen that I suggest 13 Headings instead of 28. 

I put in brackets some comments to advice which I do not consider 
to be quite sound; and of couise the Hints are very incomplete, 
and some are trivial (e.g. 16) ; the second remark in 8 is pedantic, 

I. \ColUciton of Ideas and Arrangemeni \ : — 

(26) “ Draw up a short skeleton of what you are going to wnte 
about.” [See p. 186.] 

n. \Beginnin £^\ — 

(16) “Do not begin your paper with ‘The above title’, ‘The 
subject of this paper [See p. 258.] 

III. \Fairness '\\ — 

(12) “Avoid exaggeration — even in the height (or the depth) 
of emotion.” [See p. 301,] 
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IV. {Vartefy]'.— 

(i) Vary the length of the sentence. Vary also the form. , . 

V. \Snbject of the Sentence, etcl ^ : — 

(9) ^‘Let theie be one subject in a sentence. . . 

(7) participle, being an adjecti\c in function, must ahvays 
have some noun or pronoun to which it is attached.’^ 

VI. \Clearness, etcl\ : — 

(20) “ Be clear. . . 

(6) Let your sentences be always clear to yourself, and ascertain 
whether they are also clear to others.*^ [See p. 227.] 

(21) “ Be simple. That is, be youi&elf ! ” [But see pp. 45, 236.] 

VII. [Connectives, et€.\ 

(14) “Use as many connectives as you can. . . 

(3) “Never begin a sentence — or a clause — with alsoP 

(13) “Avoid su<sh clumsy connectives as therein, thereby, whereto, 
whereupon, wherefore, etc. All of these are more or less anti- 
quated.” 

VIII. [Conne:ii 07 t and Order] ; — 

(25) “ Be caicful to avoid dislocation.” 

(4) “Let the relative stand as near the antecedent as possible.”"" 

(5) “Qualifying phrases and modifying adveibs should be 
placed as close as possible to the words they are to qualify or 
modify.” 

IX. [Choice of words — cp, VII. (13)] : — 

(19) “Avoid archaic, quaint, or Biblical phrases. . . 

(3) “Never use foreign words or phiases, unless you are com- 
pelled to do so.” 

(15) “ Shun clichds.” 

X. [Brevity and Economy, etc ,] : — 

(33) “Avoid the use of unnecessary adjectives.” 

(28) “Cut out those words you can do without, provided the 
sense and the rhythm are not injured by the process.” 

(n) “Avoid pleonastic expressions— like ‘return back^ . 

(10) “Avoid tautology.” [But see p. 254,] 

(18) “Avoid repetition, unless it is necessary or distinctly 
tellitig.” 

“ Avoid such phrases as ‘Of all others \ ‘than any other ^ ” 
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XL \Emphasis \ : — 

(24) Elnphasis may be gained by an invcision of the * natural* 
order of wor€s. . , [And sec p. 268.] 

XII. \Metaphors \ : — 

(23) not search foi similes or metaphors. If the subject 
naturally suggests them, they will come of themselves : if they do 
not, they are better away,” [But see p. 162.] 

XI I L \Revision \\ — 

(27) “Read your essay aloud, after it is wiitteii— eithci to your- 
self, or to a fiiend, or to both.” 

For another instance of bad Arrangement, see Bain's 
“ Rhetoric and Composition ” (vol. i , p xvi), where he 
has one great Heading for 

« CLEARNESS 

opposed to obscurity . . 

followed by another great Heading for 

“ SIMPLICITY • 

opposed to . . . difficulty in being understood." 

For every subject, for every set of Ideas, there is one 
best possible order, for each set of readers or hearers, for 
each class of Composition, and for each aim and object 
of the Writer or Speaker. 

A great authority on Style, namely Flaubert, used to 
spend whole days in finding the exact words by which 
to express his Ideas. One cannot consider it altogether 
a waste of time if one considers how much it must 
have improved his power of perseverance and accuracy, 
and his conscientiousness. But the art of Arranging 
Ideas would be equally worthy of such thorough treat- 
ment The Ideas which one has Collected should be 
Arranged once, and, after an interval, should if necessary 
be re-arranged. 

N 
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To spend hours and houts or days and days over 
this process cannot be time wasted, because the power 
of Ai ranging must affect eveyy single department of life. 
It can hardly be too often repeated that a power like 
this, when lightly acquired in any one department of 
life, can then be applied to any other depaitment. The 
power of Ananglng Ideas for an Essay will even help 
the power of arranging, let us say, things in a room 
or books on a shelf or things in a box or bag ; that is 
to say, provided that the art has been practised in the 
^ight way. In other words, it will produce a general 
power and facility for Arrangement, 

Only a few principles can be mentioned here Very 
much, of course* as we have already said, must depend 
on the readers or hearers, on whether they are stupid 
or educated, whether they are general readeis or 
specialists ; much also must depend on the aim or aims 
of the author; much also on the subject itself, for" 
instance, whether it is in the nature of scientific proof 
or in the nature of a light and easy conversation or talk. 

For example, a difficulty often arises as to whether 
one shall put the Instances before the Principle, or vice 
versa. One has Instances to illustrate a Principle, and 
a Principle which may be illustrated by Instances. 
Which shall come first? A safe scheme for average 
purposes I have found to be the following, and I see 
it has been (unconsciously) applied by a large number 
of well-known P3ssayists and Speakers. 

I and 2. The Evidences for a statement or principle 
should be given. Or, as an alternative for No. 
Fallacies and wrong ideas on the subject may be refuted. 
Or either of these might be i, and the other #ould 
theft be 2. 
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3. A single Instance — let it be as clear and as in- 
teresting as possible, to the readers—- may now be given. 
The Instaifce might be introduced b^ some Comparison, 
if it were not sufficiently clear and interesting in itselt 
(see p. 281). 

4. From this Instance should be drawn the Principle 
\\ hich it illustrates and embodies : 

5. This Principle may be still further illustrated by 
other Distances, or 

6. by Contrasts, which would perhaps do more to 
illustrate and to emphasise it than anything else 
possibly could (see p. 291) 

7. If there aie other Principles, they may be intro- 
duced in the same way, viz. at first by a single Instance. 

8. A Summary at the end may gathei togethei and 
tabulate all the Principles, which may now need to be 
le-arranged in the best possible order, 

9. Exceptions to the Principles, and Objections to 
them, with answeis, may come at the end, or they may 
precede No. 8. 

Of course this u only a general ordei, and is liable to 
many changes. 

Some tests of good order, in many types of moie 
serious Essays or Speeches, would be as follows : — 

I. When you have read the Essay, and have remem- 
bered the first Heading, then the other Headings ought 
to follow easily, as if all of them had been linked 
together: just as, if you were given one link in a chain, 
you ought to be able to pull the whole chain towards 
you by means of that link. 

But this is a test not only of Arrangement but also 
of Connexion, There are very few Essays which will 
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stand this test Most of them contain several tran- 
sitions of a very jerky kind. The reader has to jump 
from one point to another, and does not slide uncon- 
sciously over the joint. 

2. Anyhow, certain dear Ideas should be left behind 
in your mind as to the ‘Pros and Cons’ of the case, 
and there should not be too many Ideas left behind, but 
rather several very important points in the foreground, 
and much in the middle distance, and still more in the 
background. 

3. Throughout, the Essay should have been interest- 
ing (and, if possible, suggestive). Of course the 
Interest cannot be entirely dependent on the Arrange- 
ment alone. But it is surprising how, with a given 
number of Ideas, expressed in similar words, one 
Arrangement will make them interesting and another 
Arrangement will make them dull. 

« 

Among the difficulties of Arrangement is the difficulty 
of harmonising these two principles, namely Interest 
and Connexion. Both of them must be considered, as 
well as the other principle of Proportion. 

The Ideas should be arranged according to their 
importance, and in such a way that one may naturally 
lead to another, and that the Interest may be sustained 
throughout 

It will be noticed here that I have said nothing about 
the omission of unnecessary Ideas, This belongs, not 
to Arrangement, but to another department of Essay- 
writing and Speaking, namely to Selection and Rejec- 
tion. The Essayist or Speaker should have Selected 
and Rejected his Ideas before he thinks of Arranging 
them. 
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The following general principles may apply to a good 
many Compositions. 

1. When you have Collected the Main Headings, and 
under them the Sub-Headings, and under these again 
the Sub-Sub-Headings, then take the Main Headings 
first and Arrange them. This is best done by the 
Card-System (see p. i86). Group together those which 
arc akin, under one great Heading or general notion. 
This should be the first aim, namely to collect together 
such Headings as come into the same class, beneath the 
same roof, as it were. 

On p. 92 we have seen that a ^ group’ might be 
formed of Ideas which are all Causes oj; Hindrances of 
something, or which are Effects of something, or which 
are Objections to your Ideas, and so on. 

2. You may possibly have two or three such classes 
(see p. i8s); but outside these classes there may still 
be certain isolated Main Headings which do not seem to 
fall into any one class. How are these to be Arranged ^ 
Often one is driven to Arrange them in a certain order 
merely because some casual item under one Heading 
will lead on to the next Heading, that is to say, there 
may be no real vital connexion between the two but a 
mere word about one will serve as a transition to the 
other, just as it so often does in conversation: e.g. 
* Talking of so-and-so and William Arthur, reminds me 
that Arthur Jones is ill 

3. The order adopted by Demosthenes was very 
different from this. As one reads one of his Speeches 
there seems to be no Arrangement whatever^ and yet he 
must have Arranged his subjects as carefully as possible ; 
and the same will apply to the section (which I have 
given on p 212) from the Sermon on the Mount”. 
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There is apparent disorder and want of Arrangement, 
whereas theie is really an extremely scientific Arrange- 
ment, which has succeeded in appearing casual. It has 
concealed its art. 

What is the principle of this ? It is in the main to lead 
up to a single Idea from different points (sec p. 2 1 5). To 
start with something which, apparently, is merely inter- 
esting and has no connexion with the topic, and then 
gradually to lead on to the Idea which one wishes to 
emphasise; and so the point comes for the first time. 
Then a new topic is started, interesting again, but 
apparently unconnected with the first; but gradually 
this leads up to the same point as before. When this 
has been done four times, let us say, then that point 
has been emphasised. This method is particularly 
adapted for appealing to average people, for instance, 
to a large popular audience. The advantage of it i^ 
that the Interest can be kept up throughout. The 
curiosity can be excited, for the people will be saying 
to themselves, ‘ Why on earth is he talking about this, 
which is surely quite off the point? ’ 

And not only is there Interest, but there is also 
Variefy. In tihe reading of that passage on the S<»mon 
6n the Mount, it does not occur to the casual reader 
that Jesus, throughout, was speaking of only one thing. He 
seemed to be speaking of many things : of the preacher, 
of sheep and wolves, of fig-trees and thistles, of the 
Day of Judgment, of the house built on rock or 
on sand ; and yet ajl these, parts have one Aira- 
’ They are all on the same subject, but they approach 
different points of view. For teaching pUr- 
tij^y ^ this methodr is almost' as indispensabi»«.- 4 bs^it'ia 

tf} j * 
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When an Essay or Speech adopts a more 'methodicj 1 * 
Arrangement, it should work on the following lines. 

The Beginning, or rather the Beginnings, should be 
Interesting. 

The ^Middle, or mass, should be more solid and should 
contain the most important part of the work; but, 
within the Essay or Speech, Proportion must be obser- 
ved, so that Ideas which the writer thinks important 
may stand out as important, and trivial ideas may be 
thrown into the background. 

The Ending, except in lighter literature, should be 
not so much Interesting as Impiessive. 

This rule, which applies to an E^^say or Speech, 
applies equally to a Book, as wc all know (see p 2 58), 
and to a Paragraph, and to some extent even to a 
Sentence. But, in these two latter spheres, the principle 
of Connexion (p. 263) is also to be considered. 

What is the best practice for Arrangeme 7 it ? 

1. To give oneself an object in view, one ought to 
* Arrange’ for some special purpose, whether it be for 
Teaching or for Lecturing or for an Article ; this will 
make the work more interesting. 

2. And notice that the first Arrangement should not 
be accepted as final. Second thoughts are sometimes the 
best. An interval (see p. 330) may be a wonderful aid. 

3. What is called Pricis-wriiing, or Summarising^ 
is a great help to Arrangement. That is to say, one 
hears or one reads some subject (e g. a series of Letters 
or Articles), and then one reproduces it. Only this 
itself is hardly practice in Arrangement. The Arrange- 
ment must come afterwards. Supposing a Master read 

* For the suggestion as to Summaiibing Parliamentary and otheit 
Speeches, see p. 387. 
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out to his class an inteiesting Article on some subject, 
his class could write down on Cards the Ideas which 
they remembered, and the full List of Ideas or Headings 
could be given by the Master ; so far, again, there would 
be no practice in Arrangement. But if the packets of 
Cards which each boy had were slmfflcd and then were 
re-arranged by each boy, and if then the Arrangement 
wcic a ituised by different boys or by the whole class, 
and if free criticism weic allowed, then we should have 
an excellent piece of piactice in Arranging, as well as 
in Collecting and remcmbeiing Ideas. 

4 . It should be always boinc in mind that many 
different Ai rangements may be fairly good for the same 
set of Ideas, e g. according to the different objects and 
aims of the Writer or Speaker. 

5. Finally, Indenting is of importance. When one 
Main Heading has under it certain Sub-Headings, these 
Sub-Headings should always go just a little ‘inland’, not " 
diiectly beneath the Main Heading, but just a little more 
to the right The advantage of this is obvious. It 
makes the Main Headings easier to revise by them- 
selves, and the Sub- 1 leadings by themselves, and it 
helps to show what is more important and what is less 
important. The ‘Sub-Sub-Headings’ should be still 
further indented. 

The power of Arranging Ideas is seldom born with 
a man. It nearly always has to be ‘made’. But it is 
wonderful how practice will improve it. One might 
compare what practice will do in the way of packing 
bags. A.skilful packer will get into a bag half as much 
again as an unskilful packer. There are some who are 
with the art of packing bags, but most people have 
^'(dr plight to) learn it for themselves. 
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Another comparison suggests itself here, and that is 
that, after a railway journey, a bag which has seemed 
quite full at the start is shown to have sorted its con- 
tents somewhat differently, and, of its own accord, as it 
were, to have arranged them more scientifically and 
more economically. The brain does very much the 
same with its Ideas. Leave your Ideas alone in your 
brain for a week, and you will probably find that in the 
meanwhile they have arranged themselves quite satis- 
factorily, and have bred other Ideas as well. 

In spite of the great value of Arrangement and of 
practice in Arrangement, however, it is a part of 
Composition that is very little studied : its import- 
ance is seldom insisted on, nor is bad Arrangement 
easily detected. This may be partly because, as we 
actually Write or Speak (or read or listen), we are 
apt to concentrate our attention rather on, e.g., the 
"Vocabulary, the Rhythm, the order of Words, the 
Syntax, and the Ideas themselves. Another reason 
would be that its Principles are little known or studied 
or applied as a special art A third reason would be 
that Analysing and Precis-writing are a ‘habit’ little 
practised and cultivated in our ordinary Education : and, 
without such Analysing, the Arrangement of Ideas or 
Headings is incredibly difficult 

As an Exercise in Anangement, let the reader tiy to Arrange the 
Causes of Rome’s Success (see pp. 10, 83, 263) , e.g The Senate, 
Alliances, Family Life, Geogiaphy, Roads, Etiuscan Kings, 
Colonies, Character, Slaves, Individual Leaders, Mixture of 
Peoples m Rome, Extension of Rights to Aliens, Organisation (in 
Religion, etc ), Tieachery, Unity, Isolation of Others, Weakness of 
Enemies, Slaves, Gradual Conquest, and so on. One Arrangement 
will be suggested in “ How to Remember,” For anothei Exercise, 
see p. 377. 
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The Card-Sybtem applies, as we shall see, not simply 
to Ideas and Headings for Essays and Speeches, but 
also to Mems and Quotations ; and for Index-writingf 
it is inestimable. 

There are certain Objections to the Card-System, and 
the first might be that it would be expensive. But, as 
a matter of fact, each Card might be used four times, 
or even six or eight times. Supposing, however, that 
each Card were only used three times, even then the 
rate for a thousand words of Writing or Speaking 
would be quite 'trifling, if each Card contained, let us 
say, ten words ; for the Cards only cost half-a- crown 
a thousand, and can be had for two shillings. 

At first, also, it might be thought that the Caids 
would be tneonvenient to use, but the personal ex-' 
perience of thousands shows that, at any rate for 
business-purposes, exactly the reverse is true. The 
Cards are quite easy to carry about when one is 
travelling, if only one uses elastic bands or Cabinets or 
Card-holders ; and any kind of inconvenience will very 
soon disappear after a little practice. 

And the same will apply to the objection that the 
System is unusual. Seldom have there been any new 
suggestions which have not been condemned as ‘un- 
usual’, and, if one tried to introduce the System in 
Examinations, where it certainly ought to be intro- 
du|:ed, one would be met by this objection — ^“We are 
irtsOdfl the^ kahit of allowing Cards*. But thi$ is no 
' tn ExpninaHpns, paj^ can 

pfeues, serve as 
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The System may now be explained briefly. It has 
often beep misunderstood. For instance, one lady 
entirely missed the point, and wrote down twenty 
Ideas on a single card. In such a case the Card- 
System had no great advantage over the ordinary 
Memorandum-system, or even over the Note-book. 

1. The principle is to buy Cards at half-a-crown a 
thousand, or even less, and on them to write Headings^ 
and not Sentences^ copying only one Heading on one Card^ 
and of course zvnting only 07 i one side of the Card at 
a time. The Cards can be turned afterwards, 

2. If there are any Sub-Headings, these can come 
either on separate Cards following the main Heading, 
or (but this is not so good) on the same Card, but 
indented (see p. 59). To keep the Sub-Headings on 
separate Cards is far the best way. 

3. These Cards (if used only once) should be labelled 
and catalogued very carefully. 

4. A great help towards Arrangement and Clearness 
is to have Cards of different sizes and shapes y and of 
different colours, or with different marks on them : 
see below. There should also be a Card-Tray, or a 
box with compartments in it, such as shown in the 
following illustration. Of course the Tray might have 
an open top. 
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5. Above all, there must be no false economy, for the 
Cards are extraordinarily cheap — so cheap that there 
can scarcely be one of my readers whose time would 
not be far more precious to him than the few pence 
whicli he might save by such economising. 

6. It is also important to have thin clastic bands with 
which to tie up the packets. 

7. In using the Cards, and in filling in the Headings, 
one should employ Abbreviaiious freely: a few of them 
have been suggested on p. 70. 

Some special Marks may be added here. 


Special Marks on Cards:— 



I, Ascontiastecl 2. Quotation. 3 Inipoitant, 4, As compared 

with-' ivzth— 




5. End of Para- 
graph (or 
Qmpter). 



6. Connecting link 
between two 
Sentenceb or 
Paragiaphs, 
etc. 



7» An omission, 
e g. to be 
filled in after* 
wards. 


? 


8 . A doubtful 
point. 
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These are only a few Samples : they could easily be 
altered or added to. The Abbreviations and Marks need 
be clear oflly to the Writer himself* They save ever so 
much time. 

8. After the Headings and Sub-Headings have been 
written, they can then be An^anged, and 

9. finally can be embodied in a Scheme, if there is 
time. Before they are ready for the Scheme, however, 

10. they should be put aside for a long hiterval, so 
that, e.g., additions can be made to them. When they 
have been finished they may be spread out on a tabic 
or on several tables. If you can get a tabic with pegs, 
or something to mark the divisions between the packets, 
it will be so much the better. To marR Main Headings 
you might have coloured Cards, for instance, blue Cards, 
or else larger Cards. 

11. You should always carry a few Cards about in 
your pocket, in case you should think of anything useful, 
for instance, during a walk. It will be very easy to 
distribute these Cards afterwards in their proper packets. 
You should keep a special place for these miscellaneous 
Headings, and these you should sort at intervals. 

12. So far we have considered only just the Main 
Headings and the Sub-Headings. But it would be 
possible, and it would be advisable, if the work has to 
be carefully done, to apply the Card-System to ^Con- 
nexions \ i.e. to write on Cards the connecting link be- 
tween each Idea and the Idea that follows ; and it may 
be as well to apply the System even to Paragraphs, 
that is to say, before you write a Paragraph to write on 
Cards the Headings for the different sections of it. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that to treat the 
written Paragraphs on a similar System is also a great 
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saving of time, that is to say, when you are copying 
out the Essa}' itself, to write each Paragraph on a 
separate piece of paper. If you do this, j'ofl will have 
far less re-writing when you come to copy out the 
Essay finally. But this applies rather to Writing for 
the Press. 

I'l). At first it is a mistake to think of anything else 
except the mere jotting doam of Ideas. The Ideas should 
be jotted down, each on its own Card, and the Sub- 
Headings should be jotted down on their own Cards, 
a little way 'inland*. Afterwards there will be time 
enough to subdivide the topics, and to re-arrange them ; 
but at the beginning you must concentrate your atten- 
tion on the Collection of Ideas, and must not think at 
all about the Arrangement 

This is the great advantage of the Card-System over 
the ordinary Scheme (on a single sheet of paper), for 
with the latter one has to be thinking of two things at * 
the same time, namely, of the Arrangement of the 
Ideas as well as the Collection of the Ideas. 

14. When it does come to the Arranging, the Cards 
should be arranged something like a hand at Whist. 
And you will find it very easy to alter, to add, or to 
take away, for you can always substitute a new Card or 
remove an old one. 

15. The old Cards can be used in many ways. You 
can turn them upside-down, and treat the other end 
similarly, then you can turn them over and the backs 
of them will give you two more spaces to be used. 
Some might even use the four sides also! After the 
Cards are entirely covered, they can be used for scrap- 
books for Hospitals. 

j 6, The System can be applied to other purpo,ses 
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besides Essay- writing, such as, for instance, the Arrange-^ 
ment of people at a dinner-party; but here I am only 
speaking their use for literary purposes. The ad- 
vantages of this System I shall treat of in the next 
Chapter, but I may say here, by way of anticipation, 
that they enable one to concentrate one's attention on 
the Collection of Ideas as apart from their Arrange- 
ment and Expression ; that they are easier and quicker 
to use, if alterations have to be made ; that they can be 
worked with extraordinary rapidity, especially if they 
are combined with Dictation (see p. 69), and if they 
have been practised for some time. As to rapidity, 
it is possible to dictate from Cards an Article of three 
thousand words, that is to say, such ft one as might 
appear in the “Nineteenth Century", in half an hour. 
The preparation by the Card-System might ttike twenty 
minutes, if one knew the subject well ; the arrangement 
-ten minutes ; and the dictation thirty minutes. 

I arrived at the Card- System by degrees, and was glad to find 
that Prof. Wendell also recommended Cards. I have elaborated 
the System considerably in the last few months, and now I generally 
use the Cards of the Library Bureau (Bloomsbury Street, London), 
01 those by Messrs. Evans and Ilallevvell, 5, Ave Maria Lane, 
London, E.C, The latter are the cheaper. 
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On the advantages of the Card-System I have already 
said a few words. These advantages can now be con- 
sidered somewhat in detail. 

I have already spoken of their use for purposes of 
Connecting, e.g. of giving Causes and Effects, and for 
keeping the right Propoition of importance (see p. 189). 
Other points now remain to be considered. 

1. As I have said, they are very cheapo for they can be 

obtained at less than half-a-crown a thousand ; and each 
Card can be used at least four times. » 

2. They are very portable^ especially if they have 
holes in them, and if boxes are made in which they 
may be kept : see p. 1 87. 

3. They are useful for other purposes, besides Essay- 
writing and Speaking. For instance, for Addresses, 
for Bills, and for Memoranda. 

4. They encourage a business-like brevity. 

5. They ensure wonderful rapidity. A Whole book 
of thirty thousand words I have prepared (though of 
course only roughly) in two hours, by the Card-System. 
Such a pace would have been impossible otherwise. 
This does not include any of the Dictation ; it merely 
includes the Collection and Selection of Ideas, and 
their Arrangement The System is a wonderful saving 
of time, partly because so few Headings have to be 
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re-written. Each Idea has only to be written once. 
Another reason why it saves time is that here you can 
imply things instead of having to express them in full, 
for your Card-System and its Headings need only to be 
clear to yourself (see p. 67), whereas a complete Essay 
or Speech must be in Sentences and must be clear to 
your readers or hearers as well. In the Cards you can 
use all kinds of Abbreviations (p. 70) : these, again, 
need only be clear to yourself. 

6. As to the effect upon the writing -out, very few 
pages have to be re-tvritten. Instead of peidiaps twenty 
or thirty pages in a Book, you will have to re-write not 
more than two or three, and these will generally be in 
the Preface, where re-writing is almost inevitable. 

7. Another good effect upon the writing-out will be 
that the number of words will be very small It is worth 
while to make the following experiment Take an 
Essay-Subject and work it out in the common way, 
namely, by writing the Essay straight down, just as you 
think of the Ideas. Let us say that you give two hours 
to doing this. Now take this Essay, and count the 
number of words which it contains : let us say that it 
contains fifteen hundred. Next take the Essay and 
analyse it, writing down each Heading and each Sub- 
Heading on a separate Card. Take these Cards and 
re-arrange them, and, if necessary, alter, and add new 
Headings or Sub-Headings. Last of all, do the Essay 
over again from the Cards, and count the number of 
words. The Essay will probably be far better than it 
was before, better in Completeness, better in Clearness, 
and better in Arrangement ; yet I doubt if it would 
come to more than five hundred words, at any rate, if 
you are an average Essay-writer. It is quite obvious 

o 
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that the gain both for the Writer or Speaker, and for 
the reader or listener, may be very considerable. 

8. It has been seen above that part of the" System is 
to leave an interval after the Cards have once been 
written. During this interval, let us say of a week, if 
you can spare it, changes will be sure to occur to you. 
You will want to add some things, to alter others, and 
possibly to omit others. Now, supposing you had already 
written your Essay outy it would be very inconvenient to 
make these alterations; to put in a fresh paragraph 
here, or to alter half an old paragraph there, is tiresome 
work for the Writer, and produces an unpleasant result 
for the reader. With the Card-System this disadvan- 
tage is minimised. 

9. But the great merit is, as I have already stated, that 
the Card-System enables you to focus yotir attention on 
one task at a timcy and especially on the Collection of 
Ideas, 

At first it may not seem obvious that this is a gain. 
But, considering the matter scientifically, you must see 
that your work will be better if you have not to bother 
about the order in which your Ideas have to come, but 
can freely write them down on Cards, by a process 
which is considerably quicker than Shorthand, and be 
quite sure that the Arrangement of these Cards after- 
wards will be easy as a separate task. Later on, you 
can concentrate your attention no longer on what your 
Ideas are to be, but on how they are to be Arranged. 
And again, you can concentrate your attention, by 
means of the Card-System, on what Comparisons or 
Contrasts you are to use, what Fallacies you are to 
expose, and so on. Not only will you have Collected the 
greatest possible number of Ideas, and have Arranged 
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them in the best way you can; but each individual 
section of your Essay will be better and better Arranged 
by this System than by any other. Finally, when your 
Cards have been prepared, you can concentrate your 
whole attention on how to Express the Ideas. 

10. The Card-System will therefore be good practice 
for Writing genei^allyy and I very often use it for impor- 
tant Lett€ 7 *s: not merely because it improves the Letter, 
but also because it actually saves time. But it is not 
only for Writing that it is valuable : it is valuable for 
Speaking also. Anyone, who has practised the Card- 
System for some time, can prepare a Speech in a very 
few minutes : and this gift is simply inestimable. 

11. The power of Snmviarismg of Precis-writing 
which the Card-System gives is extraordinary : whereas 
to Analyse a piece of English (see p. 233) used to take 
me perhaps half an hour, it now takes me something like 
live minutes. It is interesting to notice, in a Telegraph 
Office, how long a time people take in composing their 
telegrams, and how the final result is often not nearly 
as good as it might have been. It is obscure, and 
perhaps a whole penny has been wasted ! The Card- 
System, which jots down Headings clearly, but briefly, 
is very good practice for this. 

12. Under 8 we have already seen how, as one is 
actually writing on or Arranging the Cards, there is a 
very good chance of new Ideas suggesting themselves en 
passant; and, when these new Ideas have suggested 
theinselves, it is, as I have said, very easy to add them. 
It is easy to add new Cards to the pack, either at the 
time or later on. It is easy to take out Cards that you 
do not want, and to alter the Headings on those Cards 
which you already have. Again, when the Cards are 
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Arranged, the Card-System enables one to revise the 
Arrangement very quickly, and to alter it if_necessary. 
And it is wonderful how it improves the power of order 
and Arrangement. The process of solving the problem 
‘Here are ten Ideas, eight of which have Sub-Head- 
ings ; how ought I to arrange these Headings and Sub- 
Headings?’ this process by itself is a valuable mental 
exercise. 

13. Once again, when these Cards have been written 
and Arranged, they are easy to refer to at a moments 
notice. They become a possession for ever, and not a 
* stereotyped’ possession cither: for you can always alter, 
add, or change, which is a great consideration. If you 
keep your Essays as Essays, it may take you a quarter 
of an hour to find some Idea in them if you wish to 
refer to it ; whereas, by the Card-System, the Idea can 
be found in a minute, simply because it is an Idea or 
Heading, and is not dressed (or hidden) in a Sentence* 
or Paragraph. 

14. The Card-System would be useful for every kind 
of Book and Essay and Speech, and for most kinds of 
Letters. It is even a good thing to use it before an 
important conversation. Within the Book itself, it will 
apply to the Sections, Chapters, and Paragraphs. Each 
part of the Composition will benefit by it, but most of 
all the Expression and Style. This sounds at first a con- 
tradiction, because one would say that this was just the 
part of Composition which the Card-System did not 
concern ; but it is for this very reason that the Card- 
System helps Expression. It does everything else for 
you except the Expression, so that, when you come to 
this, it is the only thing left to be done, and you can 
devote every atom of your energy to it I cannot but 
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think that one of the reasons why ordinary Writings 
and Speeches are so obscure is that the Writer or 
Speaker has had lo be Collecting his Ideas and Arrang- 
ing them and thinking out which are the most impor- 
tant, at the same time that he is trying to Express 
them (or rather that he ought to be trying to express 
them) in a way intelligible and interesting to the reader. 
How on earth can an ordinary person succeed in doing 
these many things at once? Obviously he is setting 
himself a Herculean task. By the Card-System, he 
would split up this task into parts, and would win a 
victory by conquering the enemy in detachments. 

Three words may be said by way of Summary. 

Firstly, do not economise Cards or paper. 

Secondly, make your Headings very brief ; they need 
only be clear to yourself ; and put each on a separate 
Card. 

Thirdly, do not be surprised if the System is a little 
awkward to handle at first. There never yet was any 
great result achieved in History without a slow and 
steady and even unsuccessful beginning. With time, 
however, the S)'stem will become easy and quick. You 
must not expect to reap the fruit till you ha\ e sown the 
seeds and watered the ground. 
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The Expression of the Ideas (Headings and Sub- 
Headings) cannot be finely distinguished from the 
Collection and Arrangement of Ideas. Thus we 
cannot say that the working out of Comparisons 
and Contrasts, for important Ideas, belongs entirely 
to the Collectioh of Sub-Headings or to the Expression 
of Headings. This is a place where the two Parts of 
Essay- writing meet ; and this is not the only place. 

My division of the Art of Composition into two 
main Parts is therefore convenient rather than accurate*: 
the two Parts overlap and have neutral grounds. 

In order that the attention may be concentrated 
on the Expression of Ideas, the Collection, etc., must 
already have been finished. Even the Comparisons 
(p. 281), and the Contrasts (p. 291), should have been 
worked out carefully. Perhaps the Card-System (p. 186) 
has been used, or a Scheme (p. 59), or else the Card- 
System first, and the Scheme afterwards. 

The Ideas, then, we suppose to have already been 
Collected, Selected (and Rejected), Underlined, and 
Arranged. They now have to be Expressed ; and they 
should first be glanced through very quickly. 

In Expressing Ideas it is far harder to separate the 
processes in a similar way, and to attend to them one 
at a time. The next best tiling is to criticise the 
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Expression afterwards, first with regard to Clearness, 
then with regard to Appropriateness, then Brevity, etc. 
leaving Rhythm till the end. 

It may be said that then is, for each Idea, a best 
possible Expression, according to 

the subject ; 

the class of Writing or Speech (e.g. Book, Essay, 
light Article, etc. — see p. 16) ; 
the readers or hearers ; 
the Aims of the Writer or Speaker (p. 48). 

Occasionally (c.g. in Shakespeare) we come across 
Expressions which we feel to be the best possible for 
all purposes and conditions. But these are rare. As 
a rule there will be a dijf event ^ best possible for 
different conditions. 

^ Flaubert, partly to distract his thoughts from his 
grievous ailments, used to spend hours and hours in 
searching for the best possible, especially the best 
possible word. And there is also, of course, the best 
possible Sentence, order of words, Rhythm, and so on. 
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A Rhyme (continued from p. 62), suggesting some 
Characteristics of Expression and Style. 

Style varies with the subject, causing anger, tear, or 
smile, 

excitement, scorn, calm reason, action, sympathy, or 
fear, 

(to the aim and audience fitted) ; holds the attention, 
and is clears 

Music and Balance, Contrasts, ‘Tropes’, and Rhetoric 
should be seen. 

Then Punctuation, Grammar, Language, where ‘Good 
Use’ is queen. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. DIFFICULTIES AND 

FAULTS IN EXPRESS- 
ING IDEAS, 


When an Essay is being corrected at School, the 
Faults are usually marked (eg. underlined) without any 
distinction : they are marked simply as Faults. Cut, 
if the Writer is to improve, he should find out exactly 
luhere the Fault lies, and how it might have bem avoided* 

We have already spoken of Faults which are Faults 
with regard to the Ideas. You may have made some 
mistake in Collecting Ideas, in Selecting them, in 
Proportioning them, or in Arranging them, quite apait 
from the way in which you have Expressed them, 
although even here the Expression cannot be altogether 
kept out of sight 

But in the following pages I shall only speak of the 
Faults which people are apt to make in Expressing 
Ideas, apart from the Collection, etc., of the Ideas 
themselves. In other words, in this Chapter will be 
found the mistakes which people might make when 
they have already prepared their Scheme of the Essay 
or Speech, and now come to turn it into language. 

The Faults which I shall point out will be only 
generally Faults, and not universally so* For instance, 
there may be the Fault of what is called Prolixity, that 
is to say, where too many words have been put in ; but 
an apparently unnecessary number of words is not 
always a mistake. Brevity is a virtue in Style, but not 
when the Ideas are too compressed. There can be 
excessive Brevity. In the same way, there may be the 
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Fault of a want of easy Rhythm, but easy Rhythm 
IS not always a gain. There are occasions when the 
Rhythm can be too easy, when the attenfion can be 
fixed on the beautiful sound, as it often is in the 
reading of the Bible, so that the sense and the Ideas 
do not receive nearly enough attention. It would be 
interesting to analyse the effect of Bible-reading, so as 
to find out to what extent the beauty of the language 
pnvenU or distracts people from paying attention to the 
sense, in the same way that a beautiful tune might 
prevent people from paying attention to the words of 
a song or hymn. 

The following Faults, then, will be only generally 
Faults : and, afthe outset, it is interesting to notice that 
Arisiotlis definition of a Fault holds good almost 
throughout. He said that virtue was a mean between 
two extremes^ e.g. that the right degree of Courage was 
somewhere between arrant cowardice at one extreme 
and foolhardy rashness and thoughtlessness at the 
other ; that Economy was somewhere between mere 
niggardly stinginess and lavish spendthrift carelessness. 
Throughout life, and throughout almost every subject, 
it is surprising how true this definition is. 

Take, for instance, Grammar or Syntax (see p. 320). 
There are certain rules of Grammar which it is a 
mistake to violate. One obvious extrepie would there- 
fore be to ignore the rules of Grammar altogether. 
On the other hand, one can go too far in the direction 
of what one thinks to be good Grammar, and one may 
be fairly condemned as a pedant and an unpractical 
stickler for what may be called over-correctness. The 
objection to certain common constructions, which sound 
quite right to nine hundred and ninety-nine people out 
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of a thousand, is generally due to an ignorance of the 
principles of language. People insist to-day on a rule 
which held^ood perhaps fifty years ago. They forget 
that language has changed and is still changing. A 
good instance would be those who insist on people 
saying ‘in the circumstances’, and not ‘wider the 
circumstances This is surely pedantry, and the 
defence of ‘under the circumstances’ would be first 
of all that it had come to be used by a number of good 
writers, without its offending the ear of a number of 
able critics, and secondl}^ that its origin was quite easy 
and natural. ‘ Under the conditions ’ has always been a 
proper construction,"^ and, on the analogy of thiSy f people 
have come to say ‘under the circumstances’ also. 
Those who condemn this construction have not studied 
the principles according to which language has de- 
veloped. I have seen a whole book written on this 
principle, namely, that whatever was a rule fifty years 
ago, must still be a rule to-day. 

Obscurity and want of Clearness is a great Fault. 
The words may be too technical for ordinary readers 
or hearers, or the wrong words may have been chosen 
(see p. 325); or the words may be in the wrong order 
(p, 317). As to the other extreme, it is a question 
whether a sentence can be too clear, whether the Idea 
can be too simply expressed ; and, if we once admit 
that Carlyle’s writings produced a greater effect and 
a better effect than they would have done if they had 
been perfectly clear, then we must admit that for 
certain purposes absolute Clearness is a Fault 

A good illustration of Aristotle’s rule is that of the 

* Cp. Latin. 

t See ‘ How to Learn Philology * (Sonnenschein and Co ). 
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right Lmtgtli, Excessive Brevity, whether of Paragraphs 
or Sentences or Words, is generally a Fault, and may be 
called Baldness. Excessive Length, on the ‘other hand, 
is a still greater Fault. To have too long Paragraphs, 
too long Sentences, too long Words, is worse than 
to have these too short. 

To take another instance. There can be too much 
uniformity and Monotony. If an Essay or Speech goes 
on in a similar Rhythm, with the Sentences and 
Paragraphs of the same or similar structure and length 
throughout, it will be guilty of the Fault of Monotony. 
If, on the other hand, the Writer or Speaker is per- 
petually changing his Rhythm, and the length of his 
Sentences and Paragraphs, unnecessarily, then he will 
be going to the other extreme of needless Variety. 
Here, as elsewhere, the ‘mean’ must needs depend 
on a number of conditions, such as the subject, the 
Writer or Speaker, the Aim, and the audience. T6 
change words unnecessarily is a great mistake. On 
the other hand. Tautology is to be avoided. In the two 
sentences which I have just written, the reader would 
do well to decide for himself whether I ought to have 
changed the words as I did, or not. In the sentence from 
Froebel, on p. 325, the change is certainly unnecessary. 

Want of connexion, either between one Paragraph 
and anotlier, or between one Sentence and another, 
or between the various Words in a Sentence, is to 
be avoided. Can there be at the other extreme too 
close a connexion within an Essay ? It is quite possible 
that occasionally a break and a fresh departure are 
necessary, in order to relieve the attention ; and a 
popular audience (see p. 212) often needs an (apparent) 
absence of connexions. 
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As to Comparisons and Contrasts^ the commonest 
Fault is to use too few. Sometimes there are none 
at all, an9 sometimes those of the wrong kind are 
chosen. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to 
have too many Comparisons and Contrasts, especially 
Avhere the sense would be clear without them, and 
where the Idea is not to be emphasised. 

Repetition, in the same way, is not to be avoided 
altogether and is not bad altogether, especially where 
Clearness or Emphasis are helped by it, but otherwise 
mere Repetition for the sake of filling up, i.e. Repeti- 
tion which does not help Clearness or proper Emphasis, 
is an equally bad fault. 

As to Emphasis^ again, it is a mistake to have no 
Emphasis at all, that is to say, to present all one’s 
Ideas as if they were equally (un)important. A learned 
pedant was once described as having a brain full 
of millions of pieces of information which were all of 
the same size. Such a man had no Proportion, On 
the other hand, Emphasis may be grossly misused in 
the sense of being over-used. There is no better 
illustration of this than certain American Papers, which 
have devoted so much attention to Emphasis, and 
so many devices (such as thick type and notes of 
exclamation and underlining) in calling attention to 
what did not deserve attention at all, that, when they 
come to an Idea which really deserves attention and 
Emphasis, they have little or no means left by which 
to call special attention to it. 

The devices which are called Rhetorical Devices, 
such as the Question, the Epigram, etc. (see p. 299), are 
by no means to be avoided, but they must not be used 
to excess, especially when the subject (e.g. quiet 

p 
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description) is unsuited for them. Balance again is 
a noticeable feature of Rhetoric, but Thucydides is 
fond of using it to excess. ® 

Another Fault is the use of a harsh Rhythm, or of an 
inappropriate Rhythm : for (see p. 305) the two things 
are not the same. 

Bad Punctuation, or in.siifficient Punctuation, is 
another fault. It is doubtful if excessive Punctuation 
may not be a fault also. I am (probably rightly) 
accused of excessive Punctuation. 

Such are a few of the commonest Faults in 
Style or Expression. Others might be worked out 
by a consideration of the Merits of Style (see p. 204), 
and by a working out of the Faults by contrast with 
these Merits. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. HOW TO FIND CHARACTEE- 

ISTICS OF EXPRESSION 
AND STYLE : MATT. 7. 
15-27, AS AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION. 


Many Writers have earned a great reputation for 
Style, and some have undoubtedly deserved it. And 
yet, when we come to ask what Style consists in, no 
Writer seems to be able to tell us. Put a piece of bad 
Style before a critic, and he will say that it is bad ; he 
may even say tvhere it is bad. Again, put a piece of 
good Style before him, and he will say that it is good. 
But ask him exactly why it is good, and he will pro- 
bably be at a loss. The attempts of so many who have 
a good Style themselves, to tell others the secret of 
it would be lamentable if they were not so ridiculous. 
I once read a long-winded Article in flowing English 
entitled Style ” ; after a great deal of inflated wordi- 
ness, the Writer eventually decided that Style was 
something which ,could not be described. 

Up to the present moment I have never come across 
any Writer who gives clear instruction as to how to 
find out the characteristics of anyone’s style, and this 
Chapter must therefore be a somewhat crude attempt, 
seeing that it is, as far as I know, the first attempt in 
this direction. 

Let the Reader take a passage from the “ Sermon on 
the Mount”, and let him try to find out for himself 
what are the characteristics of its Expression and 
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Style ; let him write them down as separate Headings, 
one under the other. 

15 Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s 

16 clothing, but inwardly are ra\ening wolves. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 

17 of thistles? Even so every good tree bring eth forth good 

18 fruit; but the corrupt tree bring eth forth evil fruit. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 

19 bring forth good fruit. Every tree that biingeth not forth 

20 good fruit is hewm down, and cast into the fire. Therefore by 

21 their fruits ye shall know them. Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the W’ill of my Father which is in heaven. 

32 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, 

23 and by thy name do many mighty w^orks? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you : depart from me, ye 

24 that work iniquity. Every one therefore which heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise 

25 man, which built his house upon the rock ; and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded upon 

26 the rock. And every one that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 

27 built his house upon the sand : and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that 
house ; and it fell : and great was the fall thereof. 

* * Tf- * * 

The reader will doubtless find the task very hard. 
He probably will not have any scientific method of 
procedure, and, when I tell him that the first thing to 
do is to take away the Ideas, and to leave them out 
of the question altogether, he will probably be very 
much surprised. Nevertheless it is so: if he wishes 
to criticise Style as Style, he must not consider the 
Ideas themselves for a moment : they may (to a great 
extent) be criticised apart 
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Let us then see what are the Ideas of this passage, or 
what is the Idea of it, and then we shall be able to 
concentrate our attention on finding out how the Idea 
or Ideas are Expressed. We shall therefore have to 
analyse the piece, and write the abstract of it, before 
we begin to examine into the Style, 

The gist of this piece is the answer to the question, 

‘ Who are the really good ? ’ This, in the language of 
the Authorised and Revised Versions, would be, ' Who 
belong to the Kingdom of Heaven?’, which conveys 
quite a different meaning to most ordinary people. 
This then will be the Idea of the piece, and the answer 
to the question is, that the really good are those who 
are good in their inmost nature, at their foundations, as 
it were, so that everything that they do, and everything 
that they produce, is bound to be good also. 

The reader, having now found the Idea, can come 
to see better how it has been Expressed. He can now 
try once again to find the Characteristic of Style, asking 
himself what is it that makes the Expression of this 
Idea so excellent in this passage. For in this passage 
a large number of the excellencies of Style are com- 
bined, that is to say in the original Greek. 

In case the reader should omit to notice that the 
language is simple, I offer a Version in simple English, 
from “ The Teaching of Jesus To-day” (Grant Richards). 

Be on your guard against all the pretended representatives of 
God, who come to you looking like sheep, when all the time they 
are really hungry wolves ; it is by what they produce that you 
must class them ; for instance, you don’t get bunches of grapes off 
thorn-bushes, or figs off thistles, do you? It is the very nature of 
good trees to produce good fruit, and of rotten trees to produce bad 
fruit : it is as impossible for a good tree to produce bad fruit, as it 
is for a rotten tree to produce good fruit ; you know this is so, for 
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the trees which do not produce good fruit you cut down to be 
burnt. Yes, it is by what they pioduce that you must class 
them. 

It is not every one who goes on calling me 'JMaster’ that will 
enter into God’s unseen woild : they only will enter in who do 
what pleases my unseen Father. When the day comes, many 
will say to me : ‘ Master, Master, surely we called ourselves 
“Christians”? Surely we preached as “Chiistians”, surely as 
“Christians” we were hind to those that were ill, surely as 
“Christians” we did many wonderful things?’ Then I shall 
speak straight out to them and tell them : ‘ You have had no 
kind of connection with me : away from me, you who are sinful 
in what you Any one, then, who listens to what I say and 
also does what I say, may be compared to a sensible man who 
had built his house on rock: afterwaids, when the rain came 
down and the rivers were flooded and the winds blew and beat 
against that house, it did not fall, for its foundation was rock : but 
any one who listens to what I say, and does not also do what 
I say, may be compared to a foolish man who had built his house 
on sand : afterwards, w^hcn the rain came down and the rivers 
weie flooded and the winds blew and beat against that house, 
it fell: and its fall was terrible. * 

****** 

Let us notice, by way of preface, that the speaker 
knew his subject thoroughly, and of course had had 
practical experience in it It was a part of his very 
self. 

He also spoke in simple and graphic language : it is 
very seldom abstract (see p. 231). Throughout, it is 
personal^ and generally speaks of persons as doing or 
saying something; notice especially verse 21. 

Not only did he know his subject and speak in simple 
language (which I have tried to represent on p. 213), but 
he also knew human nature and the motives which 
influence it, and the nature and the motives of his 
hearers in particular. 
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His Ideas were of course all that Ideas should be ; 
but it is not of these that we shall speak here. Here 
we shall speak only of the Expression and Style. 

(1) But observe how the one Idea is emp/iasiscd^ 
because it is so important, 

(2) The next thing which strikes us is the Clearness 
and Simplicity (see above). 

(3) Then there is the Inicresiing Beginning. The 
word Beware ” would itself arouse attention, and 
the “Sermon on the Mount” starts with the words 
“Blessed ai-c the poor”, which (sec p. 258) must have 
forced people to listen. The Ending is Impressive. 

(4) In the first verse (15) we also find a Contrasty or 
Exclusion. Instead of saying directly who the really 
good are^ he says who they arc not : they are not those 
who pretend to be God’s representatives. ^ Contrast ’ is 
also seen in verse 17, where the good tree and the 
corrupt tree are opposed to one another. Cp. verse 21, 
and again verse 24 foil, where the house on rock is 
contrasted with the house on sand. 

(5) In these last verses (from 24 to 27) the Balance 
and Parallelism is perfect Each clause about the 
house on sand corresponds to a clause about the house 
on rock. 

(6) Comparisons and Metaphors abound, and they are 
those which the particular hearers would understand. 
In fact they were chiefly taken from their daily life or 
from the surrounding scenery. The sheep and the wolves, 
the fruit-trees, the grapes and the thorns, the figs and 
the thistles, the cutting down of trees, the building of 
the house upon rock or upon sand, the rain, the flood, 
and the wind — all these were familiar to those who 
were present The principle was to start with that 
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which was familiar to them, and in the light of this 
to explain that which was less familiar to them. 

(7) The Comparisons involve a good deaf of Detail^ 
but notice how the details all help to make a picture. 
The Writer or Speaker should never avoid detail and 
concrete instances, so long as they throw light on the 
important aspects of the subject in hand. 

(8) In verse 16 and verse 22, we have the use of 
the Question rather than the Statement : see p. 296. 

(g) In verse 17 and verse 18 we have Repetition, and 
so again in verse 20. Either the Idea is I'epeated in 
different words, or the very words are repeated. 

(10) In verse 19 and in verse 23, and again in verse 
27, there is an appeal to a Motive, and that Motive 
is fear. It is one of those features of the speaking 
of Jesus which are rather apt to be ignored, but un- 
doubtedly Jesus did appeal to fear among Other Motives. 
The general principle, however, is that he constant!/' 
appealed to some human Motive or other. 

(11) In the whole Section we have the principle of 
Variety well illustrated. There is only 07 ie main Idea, 
but it is repeated again and again, and approached from 
different points of view, 

(12) These are only some of the features of Style. 
Of the Rhythm, the Grammar, and Punctuation, and 
so on, we cannot speak here because the Greek original 
is unfamiliar to most readers ; but the Authorised 
Version has a splendid Rhythm and swing throughout 
the New Testament. 

The advantage of taking this New Testament in- 
stance is not only that it illustrates so many of the 
excellencies of Expression and Style, but also that 
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it is familiar to the readers ; in fact most of them 
know the Authorised or Revised Version of it by- 
heart. Besides this, the Ideas are perfect, and indeed are 
Ideas which everyone ought to know, and Ideas which 
— very few people take the slightest notice of in daily 
life. How many persons judge things by what they 
produce, rather than by the popular opinion and 
judgment about these things About one person in 
a thousand. 

And another reason why this passage is so good, 
as a lesson in Style, is that, however steadily people 
refuse to carry out in action the Ideas which appear 
here, yet at any rate they profess the greatest respect 
for them. 

Besides being a passage which illustrates very many 
points, and which is familiar, and which is worth study- 
ing for the sake of its Ideas alone, and which is 
respected by the majority of mankind, there is this 
further advantage that near this passage, that is to say, 
in the Sermon on the Mount ” before we come to this 
Ending, there are many more passages which can be 
treated in the same way. 

Last of all, the Verses here are a good instance 
because they were spoken to a popular audmice. 
Supposing, for the moment, that the Sermon on the 
Mount’’ was spoken all at once, then it most decidedly 
was the greatest sermon that has ever been preached, 
though not by any means the longest Almost from 
beginning to end it was probably understood even by the 
most stupid people in the crowd. I do not think that 
this applies to the Authorised (or even to the Revised) 
Version, which is not good as a mere rendering of the 
sense of the Greek. How could a 1611 Version be 
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expected to be so? But the original Greek was most 
extraordinarily simple and easy to ‘see through’. 

At the same time the Sermon, and especially this 
Ending, had in it a greal deal that would give the more 
intelligent and educated people food for reflection. It 
is a piece of Composition which must appeal to abso- 
lutely every class of readers and hearers. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. OEIGINALITy, 


For the purposes of this Chapter, I shall treat a thing 
as no less Original because it has already been found out 
by someone else : in other words I shall include under 
the word ‘Originar whatever the Writer has worked 
out for himself, whatever he has made his very own, 
even if others have thought of it first, I am compelled 
to include here Originality in Ideas as well as in the 
Expression of Ideas : the two departments (cp. p. 203 ) 
cannot be separated. 

In a still wider sense, I might almost include any- 
thing which a person understands so thoroughly that he 
can describe it clearly to anyone else, and give good 
Comparisons and Contrasts ; about which he can 
answer questions satisfactorily, and of which he has 
a definite picture in his mind’s eye. This is not 
Originality, but is very near akin to it. 

The first requisite is that a person should see a thing 
dearly ; he must not merely be able to say so many 
words, but he must have a clear view of the Idea. 
And this will often mean that he must have thought 
over the Idea, looking at it from every point of view ; 
but this does not yet make Originality. 

Nor has a person quite become Original when he has 
made his own inferences, nor even when he has criticised 
the Idea and formed his judgment of it. There is some- 
thing needed besides, and Originality seems especially 
to be the combining of things in a new way; for example, 
finding a link between two things which before had 
seemed to be unconnected. 
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Originality in the process of Essay- Writing or 
Speaking will come in again and again, if the Essay 
or Speech be prepared according to my method In 
the Collecting of Ideas, in the Selecting of them, in the 
Underlining, in the Arranging, and in the working 
out and choosing of Comparisons and Contrasts, 
Originality will constantly be needed. For instance, 
the Essay-Writer or Speaker will constantly have to 
appeal to his own judgment (see pp. 167, 170) and to 
say what he thinks best 

With regard to the Arranging of Ideas, the whole 
treatment of the subject may call for Originality. 
Let me take one example. If we arc to consider 
what effects Geography has had upon English History, 
^ve have to choose between three methods of treat- 
ment : either we can take the divisions of Geography 
(see p. 107), and consider the effects of each, or we 
can consider the History, and see how far it was 
affected by Geography, or, thirdly, we can combine 
these two methods ; and perhaps this would be the 
best way: we might begin by pointing out certain 
features of the Geography (such as the Coast Line, 
the many Rivers, the Variety of Climate and Scenery, 
the Gulf Stream, the Coal Mines, and the Metal 
Mines), and we might estimate the effects of all 
these features, and then we might consider the 
History, and see how far it has been due to these 
and other causes. By this means we should be able to 
repeat the most important Ideas, from different points 
of view. We should ensure Variety. 

Originality is demanded in nearly every branch of 
Expression and Style. To find out the clearest way 
of Expressing something, to find out how to make 
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the Expression interesting and (if necessary) emphatic, 
to decide how far there should be Variety, in fact to 
use your Common sense everywhere — all this gives 
ample play for Originality. For you have to perpetually 
appeal to your own ingenuity and your own judg- 
ment, and yet at the same time to remember that 
you are submitting what you do to the judgment of 
others also. 



CHAPTER XL. PORCE AND VIGOUR. 

(See further Chapter XLIX.) 


Few woids are commoner, in reference to an Author’s 
Style, than these words Force and Vigour. How 
often we read, His Style is Forcible and Vigorous ”, 
or, on the other hand, His Style is tame and lifeless ”• 
And yet no one has adequately described what Force 
and Vigour are. A critic can tell you whether the 
quality is piesent in a given piece of Wiiting or in 
a given Speech, or whether it is absent. But exactly 
in what the quality consists he does not say : still less 
does he give practical advice as to how the quality 
can be acquired. It is a most mysterious element 
in Style, and as yet we have not come very much nearer 
to a definition of it than we have to a definition of, 
let us say, life itself. 

Nevertheless there are certain features without which 
Force and Vigour can hardly exist. We cannot say 
that they actually are Force and Vigour, but at any 
rate they are essential to it . they are a sine quA non. 
Sec the footnote to p. i6i 

Fust among these comes personal conviction and 
earnestness : the Author or Speaker must hav^e a 
motive^ and must be deeply convinced of the liuth 
of what he is saying. This does not mean that he 
must speak the truth; for thousands of people have 
been deeply convinced of the truth of what is m 
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reality absolutely false: it merely means a eeitain 
object in view, and a conviction as to the Ideas 
being rights 

Now a man can scarcely be convinced about Ideas 
unless he has a clear notion of what these Ideas are ! 
To take an extreme case, if a man did not under- 
stand the meaning of a piece of Hebrew, he could 
scarcely — apart from Translations, etc. — be really in 
earnest about the Ideas in that Hebrew ; and so Force 
and Vigour can hardly be found except where the 
Author clearly understands the Ideas and (see p. 231) 
has a picture of them in his mind’s eye. Yet some 
of the most Vigorous Authors have been very far fiom 
clear in the way they have Expressed their Ideas, A 
few instances will be sufficient Thucydides, Tacitus, 
Carlyle, and Browning would be four Authors, out of 
many, whose Force and Vigour are indisputable, but 
^hose Expression is apt to be very obscure. 

As a rule, however, Vigour is found where the wtvds 
are Clear, Simple, Dignified, and Striking. 

The Concrete Instance is often more ' vigorous ' than 
the General Statement : even details and small touches 
(see p. 216) may help to give vigour. Thus contrast — 
'Sailors like their special luxuries' 

with 

'Jack loves his baccy and his grog'. 

Again, how much more forcible than 
' a short moment ' 
is the pictorial touch, 

'the twinkling of an eye*. 

One general feature besides this is that there should 
be no waste of zvords : Brevity is not alwa^^s the same 
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as Vigour, but the two generally go hand in hand. 
In fact, Vigorous Style may often omit words which 
seem almost to be necessary, so that, if ^ one put in 
these words, the Vigour would be almost gone. 

Suggestivcncss is an instance of this. Professor 
Barrett Wendell, in his excellent Book on English 
Composition, hints that Force is suggestive : that it 
implies rather than expresses. You feel that there 
is something kept in reserve. The Expression is 
striking, and leaves the reader or hearer to work 
out something for himself. The following quotation 
seemed to me to be an instance of Suggestiveness : I 
do not know how far it will be considered Forcible. 

Just before going to bed, I do not like to eat lobster 
salad or to read about prisoners in Siberia.^’ 

Force and Vigour nearly always attract the attention 
somehow or other, and striking Comparisons (including 
Metaphors), which appeal to the readers or hearefs, 
will often of themselves give Force. One cannot help 
feeling that a little child’s remark about the effects of 
influenza, namely, that it made her legs ^ giddy’, was 
very Forcible : it must appeal to what every individual 
will understand and feel for himself. 

And Vigour will differ according to the class of 
Composition, as well as according to the readers or 
hearers, and according to the Aims of the Writer 
or Speaker. Here, as elsewhere, there is a certain 
Appropinateness. There are certain Sentences which 
would be Vigorous wherever we found them ; there 
are others which are only Vigorous in certain Con- 
texts ; so that there are occasions when Humour may 
be Vigorous, and when nothing else would have 
so much Force as an appeal to the sense of the 
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ridiculous. Even Bathos itself (see p. 260) may be 
the most Forcible form of Expression under certain 
conditions, ^e.g. for purposes of ridicule. 

A Sentence or a piece of Writing cannot be properly 
Forcible if all the rest of the Sentences and Paragraphs 
are equally Forcible ; that is to say, when Vigour 
and Force are not necessary (for instance, in a quiet 
description), there they should not be used ; they 
should be reserved fur passages where they are really 
needed^ or else they will lose their effect, when we 
come to these passages. As we shall see in the case 
of Emphasis, which is closely related to Vigour, a 
passage is much more emphatic if whatever surrounds 
it is unemphatic (see p. 278). A light shows far more 
clearly when it is surrounded by darkness, and a 
person would never appear so truly Vigorous among 
those who were no less Vigorous than himself, as 
eftnong those who were dying in a hospital or those 
who were dead on a battle-field \ here as elsewhere 
there must be Contrast. 

‘Another element is the Rhythm, which will of 
course depend largely upon the length and the order 
of Words, For the order of Words and the Rhythm, 
as helping to give Force and Vigour, the New 
Testament is far the best study. The reader should 
take some of the most Forcible Sentences, and change 
the Words, and the order of Words, and the Rhythm. 
If he does this, he will often find that the Force and 
Vigour almost completely disappear. 

There is no space here to follow out this very 
important aspect of Vigour, but I hope to follow it 
out in subsequent years ; at present I can only refer 
to the Chapters on the Sentence and on Rhythm. 

Q 
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As I said above, Force and Vigour are closely 
related to Emphasis (for which see p. 268). A 
Sentence which is Forcible and Vigorous can scarcely 
fail to be Emphatic also. But the converse is not 
necessarily true, and this is why I have treated 
Emphasis separately. For Emphasis may be obtained 
by means of sheer Repetition, and Repetition may be 
quite as different from Force and Vigour as five tame 
taps with a hammer are different from a single 
energetic tap. Nevertheless, the ultimate effects may 
be very similar; the stone may be hollowed in much 
the same way by the frequent dropping of water and 
by the sudden blow of the steel. 

It is almost needless to add tliat Force and Vigour 
are often felt merely because the Emotions are appealed 
to ; and it would not be waste of time to work out a list 
of those Emotions which are («) more or less common to 
all humanity (e.g. love, indignation and anger), (b) more 
or less common to certain Classes or Groups (e.g., in 
women, pity, and the love of personalities ; in English- 
men, pluck and obstinacy). For some words will be 
Forcible for all mankind, others more especially so for 
a certain Group, for example for those of a certain 
Nation or for those of a certain age. The Emotion 
which is to be excited must be appropriate to the 
subject, to the Aim of the Writer or Speaker, and to 
the reader or hearer as well. 



CHAPTER XLl. OLEAENBSS, AND SIMPLIOITY. 


^Clearness* is hard to separate from ^ Simpliciiy\ as 
Bain should have realised: see p. 177. But the follow- 
ing may be one difference. We saw (on p. 226) that we 
could scared}^ have Force and Vigour without Emphasis, 
but that we could have Emphasis without Force and 
Vigour (e.g. by mere Repetition of the words). So, here, 
we can scarcely have true Simplicity without Clearness, 
but we can have Clearness without Simplicity. A clear 
Sentence may be \wy long and very florid and orna- 
mental: Juvenal is often clear without being simple. 
Possibly the word Precision includes the two ideas. 

The words which one writes should be something 
more than Clear : they should be actually transparent 
There are occasions when one wishes to express a thing 
somewhat obscurely (as Carlyle did), but they are ex- 
ceptional. As a rule the words should be so clear that 
not only do they have only one meafiing^ one single mean- 
ing, but that they also show this meaning immediately ; 
the reader or hearer should never have to pause and 
ask himself ‘ What does this mean ? ’ or " Which Idea 
does this mean?’ The reader of a certain orator’s 
Speeches frequently has to ask himself one of these 
two questions, especially the second. Not unfrequently 
he asks himself yet a third question, " Does this mean 
anything at all ? ’ This is perhaps the severest criticism 
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of a Writer or S^oeaker which a reader or hearer can 
ever offer. 

The difficulty of being clear is prodigious. What 
a Writer writes, and what a Speaker speaks, may 
may be perfectly clear to himself^ but it does not in the 
least follow that it will be clear or even intelligible to 
the audience. ‘ I do not doubt for a moment that the 
following passage was clear to Herbert Spencer when 
he wrote it, but I very much doubt if the ordinary 
reader would understand it, at any rate in less than 
three readings. It is from page 58 of his Sociology 
N.B. Herbert Spencer’s punctuation is seldom careful. 

‘‘The reader doubtless anticipates the analogy. What Bio- 
“graphy is to Anthropology, Histoiy is to Sociology — History, 
“ I mean, as commonly conceived. The kind of relation which the 
“ sayings and doings that make up the ordinary account of a man’s 
“life, bear to an account of his bodily and mental evolution, 
“structural and functional, is like the kind of relation borne 
“ by that narrative of a nation’s actions and fortunes its historian 
“gives us, to a description of its institutions, regulative and 
“ operative, and the ways in which their structures and functions 
“ gradually established themselves.” 

The more learned a writer is, the more he has read 
and studied and confined himself tOy his special subject, 
the less he is able to write on it with transparency, 
that is to say as a general rule. I find that a certain 
Scientist’s earlier works were far clearer than his later 
works, which are so full of abstruse Technical Terms 
that the ordinary reader cannot grasp the sense at all. 

Another Quotation will illustrate the obscurity of 
writing which is full of Technical Terms. These 
Technical Terms were quite clear to the writer: in 
fact, he probably could not have expressed his Ideas 
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otherwise, at least without very great effort But for 

the general reader the Ideas are shrouded in obscurity. 

• 

“ In a similar way, in America, the shock of political thought 
“brought about in the interior of each of the thirteen colonies, 
“ by the delegation of important prerogatives to a new-fashioned 
“ central government, rendered the criticism of that Government, 
“of its functions, and of its rights and duties, as natural as, 
“in other times and circumstances, was the unquestioned snb- 
“ mission to the claims of any Government believed to be duly 
“ authorised. 

“The origin of a disposition to reject the pretensions of 
“Government to occupy any field of action it chooses, without 
“ accountability to any other standard than the apparent demands 
“of the moment, must be sought chiefly in the first of these 
“ causes.” 

The chief reason why these writers fail to be clear 
is that they have seldom, if ever, practised Clearness 
as a special Exercise. One of the best Exercises is 
the turning of a piece of English into Latin or Greek 
Prose, where Clearness is insisted on : for the Latin or 
Greek must have one transparent meaning, and only 
one. Cases are well known of clergymen and public 
Speakers who, in order to ensure Clearness, have first 
written their thoughts in Latin, and then have translated 
them into English. 

A second cause of Obscurity, in addition to the 
excessive learning' and technicality of the Writer 
or Speaker, would be that he has not his Ideas defi- 
nitely before him in his mind's eye : he has not pictured 
to himself the ‘ action ' of which he is writing. These 
mental pictures are indispensable. How far they differ 
from the Abstract phrases with which Books and 
Reviews are crowded can be judged from the follow- 
ing two passages, put side by side. 
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“ The quantitative value “ It seems to be true 
“ of animated life, as a geo- that, the smaller the ani- 
“ logical ^ency, seems to mals are in bul^, the more 
“ be inversely as the volume effect they have on the 
“ of theindividual organism” ‘Geology’ of a country, 
(Marsh, “ The Earth as because of their greater 
Modified by Human Ac- numbers.” 
tion”, p. 78). 

Another cause is excessive Bj'cvlty; it is partly this 
which makes Tacitus so hard to understand. 

Another great error is the wrong Order of the 
Words; instances are given on p. 325. The Arrange- 
ment of Words in Sentences is very little studied in 
Schools. Professor Meiklejohn gives excellent in- 
stances of mistakes of this kind. Two instances may 
be sufficient here : I found them in a Novel. 

“ He returned home with the ring which had caused 
him such trouble in liis waistcoat pocket.” 

Had the order of words been changed, or had the 
Author said 

“When he returned home, he had in his waistcoat 
pocket the ring which had caused him such trouble,” 

his meaning would have been perfectly clear. 

The second is “She announced her engagement to 
Mr. Brown.” 

It must be borne in mind that very often the Writer 
or Speaker himself will be unable to see that what he 
has written is anything else but perfect. Perhaps he 
himself knows what he means, but he cannot put 
himself in the position of anyone else who does not 
yet know this. 
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Another common cause of obscurity is that the 
wrong Word has been chosen. This is too obvious to 
need illustfation here. 

As helps towards Clearness, the following suggestions 
may be found of use. 

First of all, the reader or hearer has to be considered, 
rather than the Writer or Speaker. The latter should 
say to himself, I want the average reader or hearer, 
or one who is below the average, to see this Idea as 
clearly as / see it/* Now, in order to attain this Clear- 
ness, the Writer or Speaker must himself see the Idea 
with unusual plainness and definiteness : he must have 
a very definite picture in his mind’s eye. Strange as it 
may sound, the habit of drawing pictures will do much 
towards making the Expression of Ideas unmistakable. 
This is not merely an allusion to pictures of people, but 
also to Diagrams and Plans of every kind. 

But a still better means is to turn whole passages of 
abstract writers (like Herbert Spencer) into simple 
English, which should as a rule answer such questions 
as Who does zuhat?’* Sometimes other questions 
must be answered, such as “When? Why? How? 
etc.” In other words, as a rule, persons should be 
imagined as acting or speaking or thinking, etc, ; this 
is one of the secrets of good Latin and Greek Prose 
Compositions : they are fond of describing someone as 
doing something. 

This does not mean that all Writing or Speaking 
should describe someone as doing something, for this 
need not be the ultimate and actual form of Expression ; 
but until you have a clear picture in your eye, you 
cannot be quite sure that the Expression or Style will 
be clear. When once you have imagined a picture of 
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‘someone doing something’, then your description of 
that idea is almost bound to be Clear. 

So important is this Clearness, that I will suggest 
to the reader to try to turn the following passage 
into such English as shall describe someone as doing 
something. 

It is from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” (p, 352 of Vol. L, Bury’s Edition). 

“ The fii*st considerable action of his reign seemed to evince 
‘^liis sincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of 
** Marcus, he gave himself a colleague in the person of Maximian, 
“ on whom he bestowed at first the title of Cccsar, and afterwards 
“ that of Augustus. But the motives of his conduct, as well as 
“the object of his choice, were of a very different nature from 
“those of his admired predecessor. By investing a luxurious 
“youth with the honours of the purple, Marcus had discharged 
“a debt of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of the happi- 
“ness of the state. By associating a friend and a fellow-soldier 
“ to the labours of goi crnmciit, Diocletian, in the time of public 
“danger, pro\iclcd for the defence both of the East and of the 
“West. Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the 
“territory of Sirmiuni. Ignorant of letters, careless of laws, the 
“uisticity of his appearance and manners still betrayed in the 
“ most elevated fortune the meanness of his extraction. War was 
“ the only art he professed. In a long course of service he had 
“distinguished himself on c\cry frontier of the empire; and, 
“though his military talents nere formed to obey rather than lu 
“command, though, perhaps, he had never attained the skill ul 
“a consummate general, he was capable, by his valour, constancy, 
“and experience, of executing the most arduous undertakings. 
“Nor were the vices of hlaximian less useful to his benefactor. 
“Insensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he was the 
“ ready instrument of every act of cruelty which the policy of that 
“ artful prince might at once suggest and disclaim.’’ 

It may be as well to take this piece and to write 
a short abstract of it, first putting down the Ideas as 
briefly as possible, and in as business-like a form as 
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possible. After this has been done, the Paraphrasing 
may run somewhat as follows : — 

By that which he first did, when he had become Emperor, he 
showed himself not only able to control himself but also really 
desirous of helping his country. For, after the example of Marcus, 
he chose for himself as his colleague Maximian . . . but he and 
IMarcus chose very different men, for very different reasons. 
IMarcus, in order that he might pay back a debt to a private 
individual, chose a luxurious youth as a sharer in the glory 
of reigning. Diocletian, in order that he might protect both the 
Eastern and Western frontiers of the Empire, chose a fellow- 
soldier as a sharer in the labours of governing. Maximian was 
of rustic birth and, like Aurelian himself, born in the Sirmian 
territory. Ignorant of letters, careless of laws, by his rustic 
appearance and behaviour he showed of nhat birth he was, even 
when he had reached the highest position in the State. In war 
alone he excelled : for through many campaigns on all the frontiers 
of the Empire he had shown himself an excellent soldier; and 
though as a soldier he ^\as more suited for obeying than for coni- 
imnding, and though he never shone as a \cry great general, yet 
by his valour, constancy, and experience, he was able to do the 
most difficult things. 

Nor did he benefit Diocletian by his \iccs less than by these 
\irtues. Being \\ithout pity, and without cai'e for that which 
would result from whate^er he did, he readily carried out every 
cruel act which Diocletian, a man of great cunning, first of all had 
ordered to be done and then, ^^hcn it had been done, repudiated. 

Let the reader compare his paraphrase with this, and 
let him try to find whether his paraphrase or the above 
is nearer to the real meaning of the ‘ Gibbon 

This piece is often set for Latin Prose, and three- 
quarters of its difficulty lies in the fact that it is very 
obscure: when once the real meaning has been mastered, 
and the personal form of ‘ someone doing something ’ 
has been found, then the greater part of the work is 
over. 
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There have been those who have spent hours and 
hours in making sure that their Style was Clear : thpy 
would not let their Composition ‘pass’ until they were 
quite satisfied that it would be thoroughly understood by 
the reader or hearer, and that it would mean to the 
reader exactly what it meant to them themselves. One writer 
used to read out much of his work to his servant ; for 
he rightly supposed that, if his servant understood what 
he wrote, then people of greater intelligence and higher 
education would also be certain to understand it 

Another great aid towards Clearness, besides this 
inviting of the candid opinion of as many others as 
possible^ is to take one’s Composition and look at it 
again after an interval^ and then to criticise it (see p- 335) 
as if it were the work of one’s deadliest enemy. 

Yet another help would be to take good Writers, and 
from them to select the Clearest passages, and then to 
Analyse these passages (see p. 213), and thus to find out 
exactly what it is that makes them clear. 

A few other hints are suggested here. 

If your passage should still seem imperfect, if you 
should have the slightest shadow of doubt about its 
Clearness, then it may be safer either to alter it, or 
to express the Idea in a second way, to repeat it, putting it 
perhaps, the second time, in the abstract form as 
opposed to the first time in the personal form (of 
‘ someone doing something’), or using some Comparison 
or Metaphor which might make the meaning absolutely 
unmistakable, or some Contrast which might bring out 
just exactly the shade of sense which you wish to 
convey (see p. 291); it might be as well to express 
what it is that you do not mean. Perhaps after all this 
may be one of the best Exercises. 
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As another help (which, however, is a dangerous 
help), I should suggest Exaggeration ; it is this which 
makes Proverbs so Clear ; three-quarters or nine-tenths 
of the Proverbs which we hear are Clear because (p. 152) 
they are gross Exaggerations ; and those who are wont 
to address the uneducated, very frequently sacrifice truth 
and accuracy for the sake of Clearness : they fear that, 
unless they exaggerate, they will not be understood. 

But, when your general statement is not quite Clear, 
a safer method is to think of a single Instance of the 
general principle : that is to say, to start with the 
Instance, and from that to pass on to the general 
statement ; this will be a wonderful help. 

To what I have said above, certain Objections may be 
made. It may be said that the abstract expression 
is often necessary, and also has the advantage of short- 
ness, whereas the personal expression (of * someone 
doing something’) is apt to fix the attention on personal 
details which are unimportant. In answer to this, I 
should say that the Concrete and personal must come 
first in the mind ; afterwards, if it be thought advisable, 
the abstract and general Expression may be preferred, 
or may be given as well as the personal expression; 
but, until the personal form has been found out, few 
Writers or Speakers can be certain that their meaning 
will be clear to the ordinary reader or hearer. 

Secondly, it may be said that the Concrete and 
personal expression is often bald ; but no reader of the 
New Testament could assert that this is necessarily 
the case, although, almost throughout, the language is 
personal, and describes ‘ someone as doing something 
Much will depend on the Order of words, on the 
Number of words, and on the Rhythm. Much more 
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will depend on this than on the actual ‘Concrete- 
ness’; and anyhow baldness is generally better than 
Obscurity. 

As to the advantages of Clearness I need say very 
little. 

To be certain that you are not misleading your 
readers or hearers is in itself a very important con- 
sideration. It is true that you may be expressing an 
Idea in a way which will not please the most educated 
Public, but at any rate you are on the safe side, because 
you are appealing to a much larger Public^ and, provided 
that you practise Clearness as a special Exercise, there 
is no reason why your Composition should not appeal 
to the educated quite as much as to the uneducated. 
At first, of course, it will not do so : the striving after 
Clearness will have its drawback. 

Those advisers who say to the beginner, “If you wish 
to be Clear, be perfectly naturaV\ are absolutely wrong : 
for imagine anyone having given that advice even to the 
learned genius Herbert Spencer (p. 228). He would pro- 
bably say, “Throughout my works I have been perfectly 
natiiraV\ I imagine that he wrote down just what it was 
natural for him to write down : there seems to be no 
conscious effort after Clearness ! But, in liis case, the 
result was something very far from Clearness : it was 
often a baffling obscurity. The fallacy that what is 
‘natural’ to everyone must therefore also be best for 
everyone should have been exploded by the history 
of past ages. 

Another advantage of Clearness is that it is un- 
doubtedly a very great help, not only in persuading 
others, but also in hnpressing things on one’s own 
mind. It is a commonplace that a person remembers 
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things better when he has understood them, and that 
he can hardly understand them properly unless they 
have been dlearly expressed. Therefore Clearness will 
help the memory. 

Lastly, it will encourage what every one needs, 
namely self-criticisnu People need to criticise their 
own work as well as the work of others, and every 
attempt to make one’s Writings or Speeches clear will 
be an Exercise in self-criticism and self - correction. 
The moral effect will therefore be very considerable. 
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Economy in Essay- Writing and Speaking Is well 
worthy of consideration: not only must we try to 
economise space, but we must also try to economise 
time, and energy. 

We must economise space, not by Writing as much 
as possible on a single page, for this is utterly False 
Economy, but by cutting off as much as possible, 
whether we have to cut off unnecessary or inappro- 
priate Ideas, or unnecessary Sentences or Words. 

Time is not truly saved by one who writes an Essay 
or makes a Speech immediately he knows what the 
subject is, for that again is False Economy of time; 
he will save time more truly by practising each part 
of Essay- Writing or Speaking correctly by itself, so 
that the saving may be not in the immediate and tran- 
sitory present but in the longer future. 

Energy again is not truly saved when the work is 
done slackly or in a slipshod way or in an unscientific 
way: for that again is False Economy. Strange as 
it may seem, we can best save energy in the end by 
using the greatest amount of it in due season ; only 
we must concentrate it upon the right things, and we 
must do these things in the right way. 

In fact, we may use up a great deal of space and 
a great deal of paper, we may use up a great deal 
of time, and we may use up a great deal of 
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energy, in preparing an Essay or Speech according 
to my method, and in practising each part of my 
method by ^itself. And yet in the end there may 
be a wonderful E(i:onomy. The Essay which we shall 
write or the Speech that we shall make, in a years 
time after such practice, will be far better in every 
way, and, besides this, it will be done with less expen- 
diture of paper, of time, and of Energy ; so that we 
are as it were spending a few pounds to-day that we 
may save many hundreds of pounds a few }"ears later* 
In the struggle between Rome and Carthage, Carthage 
refused to invest a comparatively small sum of money 
in ships of vrar : the result was that a few years 
later she was defeated and had to pay thousands of 
talents. History presents many such instances of 
False Economy. 

The Law of Economy applies to the whole of the 
Essay, and to its different parts, the Paragraphs, the 
Sentences, the Clauses, and the Words. But one point 
has to be emphasised and never to be forgotten. For 
the sake of Brevity we must never sacrifice Clearness, 
Interest, Proportion of Emphasis, or Variety. These 
are four Laws that may contend against the Law of 
Brevity. 

The Law of Proportion we have already noticed : 
according to it, the more important the Idea is, the 
longer the Paragraph should be, that is to say as a 
rough-and-ready rule. If we have an Idea which is 
important, and express it very briefly instead of in a 
longer Paragraph, then we may be securing Brevity 
but sacrificing the proper Emphasis: the important 
Idea will not have its proper prominence and bulk. 
But, on the other hand, occasionally a very short 
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Paragraph may be a sign of Empha-t^is (see p. 312): 
this, hosve\er, is the exception. 

It is a safe general rule that the Esscy or Speech 
should he shorty that most of its Paragraphs should 
be shorty that most of its Sentences should be short; 
and even the Words should as a rule be short. Except 
in the case of the last three, where, eg.. Variety and 
Emphasis are to be aimed at, it is especially important 
to notice this need for Brevity to-day : for the tendency 
is for everything to grow shorter and shorter, at any 
late in our country and in America. It cannot be 
regarded as a healthy sign that the great mass of 
people object to long Books, long Articles, long 
Chapters, long Speeches, long Paragraphs, long Sen- 
tences, and long Words. Nevertheless it is a sign 
of the times, at least in our country, and as such it 
must be taken into account; for, as we have seen, 
the Law of Appropriateness tells us to make our 
Essay, etc., Appropriate not only to our Aim but also 
to our readers or hearers. 

As a help towards Brevity and Economy, you might, 
after you have finished the Essay, etc., analyse it into 
Headings, re-arrange these Headings, and re-write the 
Essay, etc., again ; count the number of words in the 
old Essay and in the new. Of course this should be 
after an interval, and it is a process that can be applied 
with equal effect, or perhaps v/ith even better effect and 
certainly with more pleasure, to the work of someone 
else : take some Writer who is particularly verbose, and 
treat some of his Writings thus. 

While recently editing a German work (especially for 
the athletic public) I w^as surprised at the number of 
words to which the ponderous and inflated Sentences 
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of the original had to be reduced before they could be 
clear : the German work was a vast mass of Abstract 
and impers<?nal statements. After Imning the Ahtrmt 
into the Concrete and Personal (see p. 233), 1 found that 
the language became not only clearer but also far 
shorter. 

But of all the helps few can be compared with the 
careful preparation of the Headings and Sub-Headings 
themselves. You can prove this in the following way. 
Do any Essay on any subject just exactly as most 
people do it, that is to sa}’, straight aw^a}" : begin 
Writing the moment you get the subject, and the 
moment you have finished Writing consider the Essay 
as done. Then take this same Essay and w^ork it out 
by Headings and Sub-Headings, using the General 
Lists as far as possible ; Collect, Select, Underline, and 
Arrange these Headings and Sub-Headings, clearly 
understanding each of them (for instance, by forming 
pictures in the mind, see p. 231); then Express them in 
simple language. 

Now compare your former Essay with your present 
Essay. It is quite possible that you will find your 
present Essay is no longer than the first, and yet 
contains twice or three times as many Ideas. It will 
probably be twice as well Arranged, and much better 
Expressed. 

Above all, do not think that the number of words is 
of any great importance. I remember one pupil telling 
me that he was afraid that he would fail in his Essay- 
Paper in an Exam., because he did not feel that he 
could write more than fifteen pages on any subject. 
I told him that if he did a good Essay of five pages it 
would be much better than a bad Essay of twenty 
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pages, and would certainly please the Examiner far 
more; but he did not seem to believe me. After the 
Examination he told me that he had only done 
thirteen pages; there were probably at least eight 
pages too many. 

Yet there is a certain importance attaching to the 
number of words, especially in Articles for Reviews 
and Magazines. It has often seemed to me a very 
iniquitous thing that the Editor of a Magazine or 
Review should fix a definite number of words for an 
Article (for instance, three thousand) quite apart from 
what the subject is and how important or unimportant 
it is. But still it is customary, and therefore to be 
taken into consideration. 

Among othei helps to and Econoni)', notice such 

Rhetoucal Devices as 

‘ honest rags ’ ; 

‘ a cheap maiket’. And see p. 299 foil. 

These aie often helps to Vigoui and Emphasis as well. 



CHAPTER XLIir. APPEOPEIATENESS, OE 

ADAPTATION; AND UNITY. 


The Composition must be Adapted to the readers 
or hearers, and to the subject, and even to the different 
parts of the same subject : for instance, there will not 
be the same Style for graphic description, for quiet 
proof, and for indignant refutation. Professor Barrett 
Wendell’s remarks on the subject are admirable. 

Adaptation in its widest sense would mean that one 
must Select one’s Ideas according to the readers or 
hearers, and according to one’s Aims. Thus, if one 
is Writing or Speaking to a popular audience, then 
there would be very few Ideas. 

In the same way, the Arrangement of Ideas must be 
carefully Adapted to the readers or hearers, to the 
Aim, and to the Subject In a popular subject, the 
Arrangement might as a rule be that \vhich is given on 
pp. 178, 216, which might be absolutely out of place if 
one were addressing a number of Specialists, 

In this Chapter, however, I only wish to speak of the 
Adapting of tlie Expression and the Style, quite apart 
from the Adapting of the Ideas. 

A friend of mine once pointed out a truth very clearly, 
in a railway carriage. Pointing to the dust on the 
window-ledge and floor, he said “ Dirt is very bad in 
here, but out there in the farms it is just what is 
wanted”. So, although we might condemn dirt for 
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general occasions, still we must realise there are 
occasions when it is in place. There are occasions 
when an Idea or a Style, which is excluded from most 
Compositions, c.g. because it is too learned or too 
'special', must be adopted: it is appropriate just here, 
under just these conditions. 

It is a fallacy, then, to suppose that the ordinary 
' Laws' in Composition are Universal Laws. 

One might think at first that it was a Universal Law 
that all Writing or Speaking should be so clear as to 
be transparent And yet, as we have seen, no reader 
of Carlyle can doubt that a great deal of his Force 
would be gone if one made his Writings transparent 
If one took some of Carlyle’s most typical works and 
paraphrased them in simple English, the effect would 
not be a quarter as good as it is. 

Once again, one might think that Economy was a 
Universal Law: that it was right always to cut out 
every word that could be cut out Treatises on Essay- 
Writing or Speaking usually emphasise this point; 
and as a general rule the advice is good. But there are 
occasions when Repetition is needed, and when the 
number of extra words really adds to the effect, which 
effect could not well be produced without them. 

And once again, Professor Freeman was never tired 
of telling people to use Anglo- Saxoji words. He drags 
in this piece of advice into all his Books, in season and 
out of season. And other Authorities also advise 
people to use short Sentences. And yet undoubtedly 
there are subjects or parts of subjects where Anglo- 
Saxon words are not so good as the (often longer) 
Latin words (see p, 305), and where short Sentences 
(see p. 319) are not so good as long Periods, 
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I will give two more instances to show how Laws, 
which seem to be Universal, are as a matter of fact 
subject to the higher Law, the Law of Appropriateness 
or Adaptation. 

A smooth Rhythm is recommended, and for ordinary 
purposes it is best But for the description of a piece 
of rugged scenery it might be quite out of place. 

Many teachers say that slang and vulgar expressions 
are always out of place in any and every sort of 
Composition. But readers of Sir Walter Scott must 
feel that he has violated the Law of Appropriateness 
when he makes the common gardener or workman 
or child speak in beautiful and cultivated and high- 
flown language, showing no distinction between this 
Style and the Style of the most learned Professors. 
It is a great blot on his work. 

The Law of Appropriateness and Adaptation will 
therefore be one of the most widely applicable Laws 
in all Composition. And let me repeat that it means 
to adapt oneself, one’s Ideas, and one’s Style, to the 
subject, or part of a subject, and to the reader or 
hearer, according to what one’s Aims may be. 

Let us therefore consider the above remarks more 
carefully. 

The Law of Adaptation will override the Law of 
Clearness^ when the expression which is not Clear will 
nevertheless be more Forcible and striking, and will 
make people think because it attracts their attention 
and interests them and (see p. 258) makes them rebel : 
a perfectly Clear statement will not always do this. 

The Law of Adaptation will, as we have seen, over- 
ride the Law of Brevity and Economy, when we wish 
to repeat an Idea, or to introduce Comparisons or 
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Contrasts, and perhaps to produce Balance and Rhythm. 
Sometimes, in fact, the Law of Clearness or the Law of 
Emphasis may be far more important than'’ the Law of 
Brevity or Economy. As in feeding, so in Writing 
and Speaking, it is a mistake to condense always. 
Occasionally there must be something which does not 
actually nourish, but gives the Food what we may call 
material, bulk, or size. 

The rule that we should prefer Anglo-Saxoft words is 
an excellent one ; only, in Philosophical and Scientific 
Writings and Speeches addressed to none but Specialists, 
the Latin words may be not merely a saving of time 
and trouble, but they may also express the meaning 
far more clearly and accurately. 

The rule of Short Sentences may be broken by the 
Law of Variety, the Law of Balance, and the particular 
kind of Style which is fitted for the purpose. If the 
purpose be to reason quite calmly, or give a quiet 
narrative or description, then a long Sentence or a 
Period may be found more Appropriate. 

The important Laws, then, are only general Laws for 
ordinary purposes, for we have seen that there are 
occasions when slang, or harsh Metres, are strictly 
Appropriate, and therefore indispensable. 

When we ask what is Appropriate, we find it easier 
(as is so often the case) to explain by means of a 
Contrast (see p. 291). In an American Novel we find the 
words Hast discovered yon traitor? ” Yes said he. 
''Then’’, quoth his comrade, "hurry up”. Here the 
Inappropriateness of the "hurry up”, or, rather, the 
Inappropriateness of any word like "hast” or “yon”, 
is very obvious. I should say that the Inappropriate- 
ness was not in the " hurry up ” but in the " hast ” and 
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the yon ”, which are out of place in a Detective-story 
of modern times. The opposite to Appropriateness 
will therefoA sometimes be Bathos. See p. 260. 

N.B. — This Ending See p. 260 ”) is probably itself 

inappropriate, as an Ending to a Paragraph ! 

Rhetorical Devices^ such as Questions, are very well 
when they are in their proper place, but they certainly 
have their proper place and are to be avoided elsewhere. 
Some American Novelists, again, are very fond of intro- 
ducing them on every possible occasion, using them so 
often (even in simple quiet descriptions) that, when they 
come to a place where they need something ‘Rhe- 
torical they find they have exhausted all their devices 
already. Like the man who got into the habit of 
swearing without provocation, when the provocation 
actually comes they have no further w eapon to employ. 

The general principle then will be, not to use these 
various devices unless they are really wanted, really 
Appropriate. It will take a long while to learn where 
they are, or are not, really Appropriate, 

The word ‘Adaptation’ will apply to the length or 
shortness of Paragraphs. These should vary in size 
partly according to the importance of the subject, 
partly according to the Law of Balance, and partly 
according to the Law of Variety ; but, on the whole, 
the shorter are clearer and pleasanter than the longer 
Paragraphs. And the probability is that Paragraphs 
will become shorter and shorter: there has certainly 
been a tendency in this direction for some time past 
A very good piece of advice, however, is to summarise 
a long Paragraph by a short Sentence at the end of it; 
by this means the advantages of a long Paragraph 
(which are considerable) need not be sacrificed. For 
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it is a very great mistake to suppose that short Para- 
graphs should be used throughout Writing or Speaking : 
a long Paragraph is one of the best means of calling 
attention to the importance of an Idea. Though, once 
again, Writing and Speaking, and different classes of 
Writing and Speaking, have different Laws. 

The length of Sentences also must vary, but here 
also the shorter are safer than the longer Sentences, 
especially when they have to be Spoken and then 
heard, rather than Written and then read. The shorter 
Sentences are of course better for a quick narrative, 
e g. telling of rapid action, and for passionate reasoning, 
but the longer Sentences are almost demanded by 
certain slower and quieter descriptions, and by calm 
arguments : in fact, if there were not long Sentences, 
the short Sentences would cease to have their full 
effect; that is to say, you could no longer denote ex.- 
citing actions by means of short Sentences if you were 
constantly using the same short Sentences for a quiet 
description of scenery. 

As to the Vocabulary^ that also should be carefully 
Adapted. There has been a tendency, in the Novels 
and Stories of late years, to Adapt the Vocabulary 
to the character, that is to say, not to make all the 
characters speak in exactly the same Style, generally 
the best Style that the Author can write. Poetic 
Vocabularies may be right for certain kinds of descrip- 
tion, and for pathetic passages. A simple Vocabulary, 
especially of Anglo-Saxon words, would be best for 
ordinary Narratives, and for every branch of literature 
if the readers or hearers (or any of them) are un- 
educated. If Technical langu^e mtist be used, it 
should nearly always be preceded by untechnical 
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language, that is to say, the explanation and meaning 
should come first, and the Technical word may then 
come aften^ards. But, for a learned audience. Tech- 
nical language and ponderous Words arc often the 
very best. It is quite possible that in a single piece 
of Composition several different kinds of Vocabularies 
will have to be used ; and indeed, for tire sake of 
Repetition, Emphasis, and Clearness, simple language 
and Technical language are often to be combined and 
used side by sida 

On page 284 we note that Comparisons must be very 
carefully Adapted to the readers or hearers and their 
surroundings : the choice of Comparisons w ill also 
depend a good deal on how hard the subject is for 
the readers or hearers to understand, and how im- 
portant the point is. A Comparison or Metaphor may 
be excellent in itself, but, when introduced where the 
iSea would be quite clear without it, and where the 
Idea is not important, will be a violation of the Law 
of Appropriateness. There are occasions, however (e.g. 
see p. 215), where two Comparisons (or even three) will 
be Appropriate. 

Almost exactly the same may be noted of Contrasts. 

With regard to Rhythm we have already said a good 
deal. We have seen how a dignified piece of Composi- 
tion will have long Sentences and long Words, whereas 
a rapid and passionate piece will have shorter Sentences 
and shorter Words. In a quiet and ordinary piece, the 
Sentences and Words may be of average length. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the Law of Adapta- 
tion or Appropriateness must run through the whole 
world of Composition, and that it is a Law that needs 
very careful attention and study : it forces the Writer 
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to think not only of his subject, from very many points 
of view, but also of his aims and objects, and of his 
readers or hearers and their conditions of * mind, 
body, and estate \ It is so general a Law that a great 
deal which one says about it is bound to be vague If 
one says to a cricketer, 'Adapt your batting to the 
bowler, to the ground, to the state of the game, etc/, or 
' Adapt your bowling to the batsman, etc.,’ the advice is 
none the less sound because it is general. 

In a small Book like this, I cannot possibly exhaust 
all the ways in which the Law must be applied. In 
the above pages I have only pointed out one or two 
of the applications. 

For a good discussion of Unity^ I may refer the 
reader to Barrett Wendell’s “ English Composition 
Besides what I have just said about Adaptation, one 
or two remaiks may be added about Unity. 

A compact Period may give a good impression oT 
Unity, by gathering together, between its beginning 
and its end, a number of subordinate sentences or 
thoughts : the mere sight and sound of the Period 
can help to give compactness and to weld the whole 
together. 

If, however, a number of Independent Sentences or 
Clauses are used, then how is Unity to be kept ? How 
can we weld? And the same problem occurs if we 
have had to digress. A single Sentence at the end of 
the Paragraph, gathering up the thoughts in a Risumde 
(p. 247) — this may be one of the best solutions. 



CHAPTER XLIV. VARIETY. 


If the passage from the New Testament, on p. 212, 
be \ery carefully studied, it will be found an admirable 
instance of Variety. We noticed in it one single Idea 
expressed in many ways and by many means : we 
noticed in it Repetition for the sake of Clearness and 
Emphasis ; we noticed Comparisons, Contrasts, and 
Details; we might have noticed a ceitain approach to 
Humour ; we noticed also Balance and Rhythm. It has 
a changing Rhythm, which may not be so remarkable in 
the Greek as in the English, We noticed also the Ques- 
tion, and many other features as well ; and all these in 
spite of the fact that there was only one Idea, namely, 
that the really good are those who are good in their 
inmost selves and at their foundations. 

There is Variety also in the length of the Words and 
Sentences, and, if we study the Sermon on the Mount 
as a whole, we shall find Variety in the length of the 
Paragraphs. 

In this instance we found the great Variety used for 
one purpose in particular, namely, for Emphasis; but 
it will be seen that the Variety serves two other purposes 
as well : it makes the Idea Clear to the audience, and 
also Interesting and Suggestive. 

The Law of Variety is, like most Laws, subject to 
the Law of Appropriateness or Adaptation: to take 
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any unimportant Idea and to repeat it in all the above 
ways, by mere Repetition, by changing the Construc- 
tion, by different Comparisons and Contrasts, and by 
Questions, would be an instance of Variety which 
would be wrong, because it would not be Appropriate. 
Somewhat similarly we see that certain pictures make 
a great mistake in giving the details of a thing which 
should by rights be represented very vaguely, so as 
not to attract the attention at all. And this too holds 
good even though the Variety in this case may be 
quite Interesting to the audience: that is to say, it 
is not enough excuse for altering and changing to say 
that you are interesting your audience; it is not only 
the audience that is to be considered but also the 
relative importance of the Ideas themselves. 

Especially deserving of study is Grammatical Variety. 
It is a good Exercise to express certain Ideas in as 
many ways as possible. To every reader of Grammar, 
such terms as Sentence, Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, 
and Number, are familiar; but they probably have for 
him very little meaning or use. We know more or less 
what these terms mean, but we cannot employ our know- 
ledge. Now if the matter be carefully studied, and if 
we express a thing in many different ways, then we 
shall find that all these words are valuable. 

Let us take an instance first. A Sentence may be 
a Statement or a Denial, or a Question (and there are 
many kinds of Questions), or an Exhortation or Wish, 
or, lastly, an Exclamation. All these are Varieties of 
the Sentence, and there are certain Ideas which can be 
expressed in at least five different ways, namely, as a 
Statement or a Denial, a Question, an Exhortation, and 
an Exclamation. I suggest one example here. 
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1. You ought to go ; it is your duty to go ; 

2. You ought not to stop ; 

3. Whj^ cTo j'-ou stop ? Why do j’ou not go ? Whj^ 
have you not gone? Ought you not to go ? 

4. Go ; I wish you would go ; I pray that you may 

go; 

5. How foolish (etc.) of you to stop ! 

This has already included certain changes of Mood 
and Tense, but still more Variety can be introduced : 
the Moods can be varied, and yet the Idea can remain 
practically the same. 

And so also of the Tenses: a general truth can be 
expressed in three different ways. ‘ Ice is slippery *, 
would be a general statement ‘ Ice always has been 
slippery \ would be a ‘ Perfect ‘ Ice (always) will be 
slippery ^ is Future. It is noticeable that the strictly Pre- 
sent Tense, i.e. where you put in the word ' now ", or say 
* Ice is being slippery", does not give this general sense. 

Varieties of Voice are worth practising for certain 
purposes: it does not make much difference whether 
we say ' It has been done by him ", or ‘ He has done it ’ ; 
for Passives can generally be turned into Actives, except 
eg. the housemaid"s ‘ It has been broken " ! Practice in 
this Variety of Voice is useful, because one often wishes 
to avoid changing the Subject of the Sentence if one 
can help it 

Changes in Person and Number are not always possible, 
except in general statements, and, besides this, it is a 
pity to change the Subject of the Sentence unneces- 
sarily, as in ‘Jack had come home, but when his father 
had died [better — when he had lost his father] he went 
away again 
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For an example of an unnecessary change of Words 
and Construction, I may refer to the Instance on page 325. 
It will be seen there that the word ‘requisite', which 
is used in the first part, is changed to ‘necessary' in 
the second part; the Number, which is Singular in the 
word ‘the man', is unnecessarily changed to Plural in 
the word ‘boys'; all such changes are to be avoided. 
They were dear to Gibbon, and they helped to make 
his Style so exasperating to many of his readers. 

A particular branch of such unnecessary Variety is 
where an Author calls a person first by his proper 
name, for instance, Tiberius, then by some other term 
such as ‘the luxurious despot’, then by another term 
such as ‘the foreshadower of Nero’, then by yet 
another, such as ‘ the gloomy and discontented 
monarch’. The general rule would be not to use 
any such descriptions unless they add something tp 
the sense, or help to explain the particular scene, etc. 
After a Member of Parliament had been mentioned, 
he was referred to as ‘an indulgent parent’. Now, if 
he had just passed over some fault of his son, then 
‘ indulgent parent ’ would be all right, but, if he only (let 
us say) had had a cup of tea, then ‘ indulgent parent ’ 
would be out of place. It is much better to allude to 
a person by his name or by Pronouns (e.g. ‘he’). 
Sidgwick aptly calls this allusion to a person by dif- 
ferent terms the Ornate Alias ; it is a phrase worth 
remembering. Latin Prose Composition is one of 
the best helps towards the avoiding of it 

Confusion of Metaphors, etc., is another form of bad 
Variety : the historic instances are, ‘ It was a mere flea- 
bite in the ocean and ‘ I smell a rat : I see it in the 
air : but I ’ll nip it in the bud ’• 



CHAPTER XLV. INTERBST. 


A Writer or Speaker often makes a very great mis- 
take in writing or saying things which are Interesting 
to himself, without first considering whether they are 
Interesting to tlie reader or hearer also, or even to 
the reader or hearer only. And, when one advises 
a Writer or Speaker to keep up the Interest during 
his Writings, one means the Interest of the reader 
or hearer, and not merely his own. 

Interest is especially necessary at the Beginning of a 
Composition, for we know how often people choose 
Books and Stories simple by their beginning. The art 
o^ beginning in an Interesting way should therefore be 
very carefully studied (see p. 258) ; and not only should 
the beginning of the whole Composition be Interesting, 
but also the beginning of each Section and Chapter and 
Paragraph. It is obvious that the Writer or Speaker 
cannot ensure this Interest unless he has sympathy with 
his readers or hearers, and adapts himself to their 
point of view. 

There are some things which are of Interest to 
almost everybody: thus, if you can appeal to the 
reader’s Emotioiis (e.g, his pity, his indignation, or 
his fear), or if you can point out the advantage of the 
readers or hearers, or how they may help others in 
some way, or if you can c^nticise a fault, or if you can 
give a telling Comparison (p. 281), especially one which 
appeals to the eye, and with which he is familiar, or if 
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you can give him a Contrast (p. 291), you will probably 
succeed in getting his attention. And, to some, even a 
mere Repetition may be Interesting, if it^is carefully 
managed; but one essential in securing Interest is to 
secure Variety, not so much in the subject (see p. 213) 
as in the way of treating it 

The reader will also probably be Interested if he 
is able to apply what you suggest to other subjects as 
well, and if he is able to carry out original research; 
so that it may be often a good thing not to let the 
Composition be merely the giving of information, but 
to let it suggest something for the reader or hearer to 
work out for himself 

A step further is when the Author (by Questions and 
other means, see p. 296) asks the reader or hearer for 
information, as it were, and seems to draw the answer 
from him, so that it appears that the reader or hearer 
is really finding out everything for himself, and ev^n 
teaching the Author. In Teaching, it is of course 
important for the pupils to think they are finding out 
a great deal for themselves. 

Among miscellaneous helps towards exciting Interest 
we may mention Humour and Absurdity, Novelty and 
Paradox, and the exciting of the Curiosity, and of the 
Reasoning Faculty. 

Several useful lessons may be learnt from Advertise- 
ments: the Advertiser aims at arousing and keeping 
the Interest of the reader, and a study of Advertise- 
ments will therefore be a good study of the means 
of getting the attention of large masses of people. 

Or, again, various Articles in Reviews and Magazines, 
and even the Titles of Books and Articles, deserve a 
very careful examination. 
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Occasionally a little Flattery will excite the altcntif>n 
of the reader or hearer, and put him on his mettle. 
Instead of saying “This is so”, the Author may say 
“ A thoughtful and intelligent reader cannot fail to 
see that this is so ”, though one is bound to confess that 
this method is frequently abused. 

Interest cannot be kept up for an indefinite period of 
time. By Variety, Interest may be sustained for a long 
time. But, unless you arc very clever and ingenious, 
you had better be brief. Monotony i.s a great fault, 
but often excessive length and mass and bulk is a 
greater fault — as in the case of food. 



CHAPTER XLVL BEamNIN&S. 


A GOOD deal of what I saj^ here applies not only to the 
very Beginning of any Composition, but to all the 
Beginnings of Paragraphs, etc., within the Composition 
itself. 

The importance of the Beginning is well known in 
the choice of Novels: the Beginning is only one degree less 
important than the Title, which itself is the Beginning 
of Beginnings. And another Comparison would be the 
Initial, which is the most important part of a name: 
it can even stand for the whole name. 

Beginnings should as a rule be htieresting : they 
should arouse the attention and keep it. Within the 
Essay itself, each Paragraph should begin in an In- 
teresting way, unless, that is to say, it is to be linked 
to the Paragraph before, in which case the principle 
may not be Interest, but rather Connexion. 

A Paradox makes a very good Beginning. The 
reader or hearer thinks to himself, ‘ How can the man 
possibly say this? what does he mean?’ His curiosity 
and opposition are at once stimulated. One of the 
most excellent examples is the ‘ Sermon on the Mount’, 
which began by saying that the poor were happy : only 
of course it was a particular kind of poor, namely, those 
who were poor in selfish thoughts. 

Under Paradoxes might be classed untrue statements, 
which you then go on to prove untrue ; or partially true 
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statements, which you then go on to correct 7 o refute 
a Fallacy is often the best Beginning, because it is very 
human to lit^e to hear someone else being ^ shown up \ 
The Section of the \Sermon’ (on p. 212) began by ex- 
posing the Fallacy of Appearances. 

Among other Beginnings, a Qiioiation is very c»ftcn 
found Interesting (see p. 163), or an Anecdote, or a 
Comparison, which is afterwards ap[)licd. 

A Questiev, for instance one which sugge'^ts a prob- 
lem, wdll frequently arouse the Interest and attention. 

Some people are fond of starting their Essays wdth 
a Scheme of the Essay itself, showing the scope of it 
(as Macaulay did in his “History”)) the aim of the 
Writer, the importance of the questions, the difficulties, 
and so on. 

Others again stai't with a statement of the Authorities 
and Evidences as to the subject, and they say (see p. 140) 
where these are good and where they are bad. 

Practice in Beginnings is of great importance in all 
Composition, but of supreme importance in Speaking. 
And a very good kind of Practice is to take the Begin- 
nings of good Books, Chapters, and Paragx^aphs, and of 
good Articles, Essays, and Speeches, and to see exactly 
how they manage (or fail) to arouse Interest. 

A very easy and a very instructive study (cp. p. 256) 
is the study of Advertisements. It is the whole aim of 
the Advertiser to start his Advertisement with some- 
thing which will attract the reader’s notice, axid hence, 
although he goes to an extreme to which a serious Essay 
would not dare to go, yet the general principle is sound. 
Among various ways of starting Advertisements, one 
may notice the Quotation (which often has nothing 
whatever to do with the thing Advertised !). But the 
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methods of attracting the millions are too numerous to 
be mentioned here: all that one need say is that they 
are very valuable in showing how to appeal to a popular 
audience. We might notice here that the Endings of 
these Advertisements arc as a rule singulaidy uninter- 
esting : the Advertisements are not to be taken as a 
complete model for Composition! That which starts 
as if some exciting adventure is to be described, and 
ends up with somebody’s “ Blood Mixture or Pill , 
has an interesting Beginning, but an Ending which can 
only be called Bathos or Anticlimax. 



CHAPTER XLVIL ENDINGS. 


In many Essays, and (to a smaller extent) in Speeches, 
the Ending may be written or prepared right at the 
very outset, and may be kept in view throughout 

The Ending is sometimes even more important than 
the Beginning, corresponding to the last tastes of a 
meal, or the last notes of a tune. And, like the Begin- 
ning, the Ending applies not only to the whole Ending, 
but to the Ending of each Chapter and Paragraph. 

The Ending should as a rule be Impressive^ or should 
cncotivage the reader or hearer to think; but, within the 
E3say itself, the Ending of a Paiagraph very often is 
rather to form a Connexion between that Paragraph and 
the next 

The chief faults in Endings are abruptness ami tame- 
ness, The Greeks were very careful here to a\oid 
abruptnes'^ or e\en excitement, thc)^ liked to end 
quietly. This is perhaps not a modern characteristic ; 
but, as in so many departments, perhaps the Greeks 
were nearer to being right than we are. 

Their finishing Sentences often seem to us to be 
actually tame and insipid, and this is a fault which we 
are very careful to avoid. But many analogies (e.g. the 
analogy of Physical Exercise) would seem to favour the 
quiet Ending. 

If we are trying to make Endings as Impressive as 
possible, wc shall sometimes succeed by Summarising 
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the subject, sometimes by pointing out how imp^tant 
the subject i-^, sometimes by suggesting problems for the 

reader or hearer to work out. 

But the particular Ending must depend a great deal 
on what the particular Aims may be. They may be to 
encourage or to frighten, to make people careful, to 
make them think for themselves, and so on. 

The best Practice will again be a careful study of 
Endings: those of Speeches and of Articles are best 
worth attention. Ad\ ertisements (as was shown on 
p. 2G0) generally have \cry feeble Endings, and they 
will be studied from another point of view, namely, as 
specimens of that which is to be avoided. 

Among their other faults, besides tamcncs.s, they 
often end in a lot of short words. Had this Chapter 
ended here, it would have had the same fault. A few 
long words form a better close, just as Cicero liked to 
close with such Rhythms as the wonderfully effective 
'esse vidcatiir’. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. CONNEXION AND COHESION. 


The principle of Connexion holds good for the Sections 
and Chapters of a Book or Speech, and for the 
Paragraphs of a Section or Chapter or Essay, and to 
some extent for the Sentence of a Paragraph, and the 
Words of a Sentence. 

The Connexion between one Paragraph and another 
is that which I wish to deal w ith here especially. An 
example is given directly. Each Idea should lead 
naturally to the Idea which comes next ; though this 
of course is only as a general rule. But what are 
the Connexions between various Ideas? 

First of all, both Ideas may belong to the same Class, 
the same general Heading. For instance, on p. 185 wc 
should say that the Family Organisation, the Political 
Organisation, the Character, etc., of the Romans would 
come under the General Heading of ‘ The Romans 
considered by themselves’, whereas the Alliances and 
Treacher}^ and gradual Conquests, etc., would come 
under the Heading of ‘The Romans in their dealings with 
others ’. This then will be one principle of Connexion, 
viz. the fact that certain Ideas belong to a single ‘group’. 

In the same List (on p. 185), wc find Colonics, R<j^ds, 
and Extension of Rights : these arc not only members 
of the same ‘ group’, but they also have a Connexion 
with one another. The Roman Colonies w^cre situated 
along the great Roads : in fact the Roads stretched 
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between Rome and her Colonies ; the subject of Roads, 
then, might easily lead to the subject of Colonies, or 
vice versa. What would be the Connexion between 
the Roads and the Extension of Rights? Obviously 
the Roads would help to extend Roman influences, 
and, when Roman influences were being extended, 
Roman privileges were being extended also. The next 
Heading is the Allies : what might be the Connexion 
between the Allies and the Extension of Rights? 
Apparently there would be very little, but the two 
could be linked together in some such way as this. 
The Romans extended their Rights and privileges to 
those whom they had conquered and to those whom 
they feared as enemies, but they also often extended 
them to faithful Allies. 

The Connexion, then, besides such a Connexion as 
where one Idea is a Cause or Hindrance or an Effect^ 
would frequently depend merely on some casual hnfe. 
One knows how, in coinersation, something which 
happens to be mentioned in one subject leads people on 
to quite a new subject: this new subject in its turn leads 
people on to some third subject, although there may be 
no real Connexion between the three subjects : perhaps 
the Idea which leads from one to another may have 
very little to do with either of them. The Connexion, 
then, may include anything \vhich links one Idea 
to another. See further “How to Remember” (to be 
published in February, 1900, by Warne & Co.). 

06 course much of the Connexion can be shown 
by the mere Arrangement (p. 172). If the Headings and 
Sub-Headings are carefully Arranged, each may be 
made to lead naturally to the next, so that the whole 
appears as one single chain. If the Headings on p. 185 
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are written on Cards, each ha\ing a Card to itself, and 
if the Cards arc then shuffled, it will be found that 
there may bS little or no Connexion between any Head- 
ing and the next before it and the next after it : one 
will not naturally lead to the next. 

Among the different means of Connecting Paragraphs 
may be mentioned Comparisons or Contrasts , You 
wish to pass from one Idea to another, and }ou find 
that you will have to leap or jump ; there seems to 
be no bridge, and the question is how to form some 
bridge or link. Good Practice for this will be to study 
Loisette’s System of Memory, c g. in ^‘How to Remember'* 
(see p 264) ; in fact Loisette’s System might be called 
the Link-System ; and Comparisons and Contrasts will 
very often be a great help as Links. 

The exact Connexion may often be made clearer by 
actual coords, ‘ Then ’ w ill gi\c something which follow ^ 
eifher in point of time, or as a result or inference fiom 
the first Idea ('therefore*), and ‘also* and ‘while’ will 
give something which happens \ery often side by side 
with the first Idea and in addition to it. 'But* or 
‘ although * will give something opposed to the Idea, e g. 
as a Hindrance. ‘ For * or ' becaust. ’ w ill gi\ e a Reason. 

Besides these Particles, the Connexion may be showm 
by some word in the previous Idea being repeated, or 
else by a Pronotm such as ' he * or ‘ it * or ‘ this *, The 
Connecting word need not come in the very beginning 
of the Paragraph: the Beginning had often better be 
Interesting ; and indeed the reader or hearer Aay 
have his attention kept on the alert as he wonders 
what on earth the Connexion is going to be. 

Another means of Connexion is the Rhnmce^ an in- 
stance of which may be given hei-e. Supposing you 
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have bix reasons for somethins, and you have given four 
reasons one after the other, perhaps in four consecutive 
Paragraphs ; and supposing the last Paragraph is a long 
one : let us call these four reasons A, B, C, and D ; the 
fifth reason, beginning a fifth Paragraph, may now be 
introduced as follows. “ But the reason for this was not 

only A, B, C, and D : there was yet another reason 

and then one proceeds to give the fifth reason. This 
method is of great value because it not only serves 
to Connect the fifth reason with the other four, but it 
impresses all five Reasons together upon the mind of 
the reader or hearer. 

It is important to notice once again that the Con- 
nexion need not come at the Beginning of a Paragraph . 
the Paragraph may begin with the mention of the sub- 
ject or Idea of the Paragraph : in fact this is a must 
useful Beginning for Paragraphs. The beginning of 
Macaulay’s “History of England” is often quoted for 
this : he mentions the scope of his History. 

Or (see above) the Beginning may be decided by the 
principle of Interest, and the Connexion between this 
and the preceding Paragraph may come afterwards, 
Sometimes there need be no Connexion at all : in fact 
a sudden jerk, a sudden transition to a new topic, 
will often be far more impressive than any Connexion 
can be. 

Good practice in Cohesion or Connexion will be 
to take any Article or Chapter or Book or Speech which 
lea||s in your mind a general train of Ideas, and see 
why and how it is that the Ideas heave been left behind 
in your mind in that particular order. The practice 
will be still better if you take some Writer who is well 
known for his Arrangement, for instance Burke, and 
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analyse on Cards one of his worLs, e.g. his wuik on 
America; then take the CaixL and shujjle them, and 
try to re-arftLUge them in the best possible order, as if 
>ou were yourself going to address the House, After- 
wards take his work, and see what his order is and 
^vhy it is just this and not that, and why it is better 
than yours for his particular piirpojsc. 

Another exercise is to criticise dad older. Nothing 
is commoner than a piece of Composition which is a 
seucs of jerks: no Idea seems to lead natuially to the 
next. Take these Compositions, and criticise them ; 
then re-arrange the Ideas so that tlicre will be Connexion 
and cohesion. In doing this you will notice that a good 
deal of the want of Connexion is due to the Ideas 
being arranged in a bad order, and to the Writei per- 
petually flying off at a tangent, dufting aw^ay fiom the 
point, 

•You will learn from this that, if you wish your Ideas 
to be closely Connected with one another, yon must pay 
great attention to the Law of Economy and of Unify: 
you must not stray aw^ay fiom the Idea which your Paia- 
graph is describing. 

As to the Connexion between the \arious w'ords 
of a Sentence, I shall leave that til! w^'e come to 
Chapter LIX. 



CHAPTER XLIX. EMPHASIS. 


Ab we saw in Chapter 222, Force and Vigour generally 
bring Emphasis with them. But I shall here treat 
Emphasis as a special subject, partly because there 
are other means of Emphasis besides Force and 
Vigour. 

I will assume that you already have a list of the 
Headings and Sub-Headings which you wish to Em- 
phasise, and there now arises the question of how you 
are to Emphasise them, and to Emphasise some more, 
but others less, according to the Underlining (p. 170). 

In Speaking, you instinctively speak louder, or you 
pause more, or you change the pitch or note, and so on. 
The nearest approach to this in Writing is actual Under’- 
linings Italics, and so on. 

In considering how to Emphasise any given Idea, 
let us first of all ask %vhich parts of a word or of a 
particular Book are noticed most The answer will 
obviously be, the Beginnings and ike Ending, We 
notice the Title on the cover of a Book, and from 
the Beginning a good many people are apt to turn 
straight to the End. Some of them then have the 
audicity to say that they have read the Book ! In 
a word or name, also, we notice the Beginning, the 
Initial being most important, and the Ending, because 
it lingers longest as the last sound we hear. Thus the 
Beginning and the Ending will be places of Emphasis. 
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But now let us take another Comparison. Supposing 
we wished to hammer a nail firmly into a board, wc 
should first* of all choose the right place in the wood, 
perhaps preparing the wood e.g. by making a hole in 
it with a gimlet or bradawl. Then we should get a 
clear view of the nail, and hit it straight on the head. 
This by the way would need some practice beforehand. 
We should hit it with force and vigour, firmly and 
quickly. Wc should repeat the blows: perhaps each 
blow would not be quite the same as the last, but, of 
course, the heavier the head of the hammer was, the more 
easily would the nail go into the wood. And it would 
also be an advantage to draw back the head of the 
hammer before we struck. Supposing the first nail 
were not quite secure, we should add another nail or a 
screw as near as possible to the first, but not exactly in 
the same place. We might also put the second in at a 
different angle from the first 

Strange as it may sound, all these processes will find 
their analogies in the Emphasising of Ideas. 

Let us take yet another principle. We can bring an 
object into prominence by throwing a very strong light 
on to that object, or by throwing lights on to it from 
many sides, and especially by throwing upon it an 
unusual and unexpected light, and best of all by 
throwing the background into darkness. 

It would be a good Exercise for the reader, in 
working out Comparisons (p. 281), to try for himself 
how this can all be applied to the Emphasising of 
Ideas, before he reads what I am going to say now. 
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Let us apply these principles, 

1. First of all, corresponding to the Loudness, etc,, 
to mark Emphasis there would be Italics or Underlining, 
or thick black type, or Capitals. 

2. Then there might be a pause before an Emphatic 
point This would be called leading up to a Climax. 
The expectation would be raised so that the way would 
be prepared for the important Idea. By this means 
Interest would be aroused, and a sense of expectancy. 
Thus, for example, Emphasis might be prepared for by 
means of a Qncstiou. 

The right place is of great importance: the Be- 
ginning is one emphatic position, and the Ending is 
another (see p. 261). 

The way would be prepared by means of a familiar 
and easy starting-point, something which wc know 
already better than the thing which is to be Em- 
phasised. By this means the point will be clearly 
realised. A Comparison would therefore be useful. 

In the expression of the Idea there must be brisk- 
ness, Clearness, and Brevity: the words must sharply hit 
the nail straight on the head, and this will need con- 
siderable practice beforehand. 

There will have to be Force and Vigour (see p. 222) : 
they are very very hard things to define. Dignity 
and Rapidity are among the common characteristics 
of Force and Vigour. 

Repetition is the next means, and it is the commonest. 
.We can repeat the exact words, or we can change the 
words slightly, varying by the abstract, the concrete, 
or (see p, 273) the very concrete, and varying the Voice, 
Mood, Tense and the forms of the Sentence (see p. 253). 
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On p. 266 I have pointed out that the Resumec Met/mi 
is one of the best forms of Repetition : it means the 
gathering ilp of all the old before you proceed to 
the new. 

A mass of words (which might be called weight or 
‘ bulk ’) is often a means of Emphasis : the number 
of words and the size of words impx'ess the eye, and 
also impress the ear, and, although this may degenerate 
into padding, still even padding has its advantages for 
purposes of Emphasis. If you give an important Idea 
a longer time in which to impress itself upon the mind, 
it will impress itself upon the mind more firmly than 
if it had only had a moment 

Va^dety in the point of view is of vci*}’' great value, 
as we saw on pp. 181, 214. We get to know a place quite 
well if we pass through it again and again, and not 
always by the same roads, but from different directions: 
w’c get to know each of its features better and better. 
Hence there must be changes, which will keep the 
attention fixed, and these can be made, e.g., by means 
of Parallels, Comparisons, and Contrasts. 

Among Contrasts we may include reftiation of the 
wrong view. Few means of Emphasising are more im- 
portant than Contrasts and refutation. To start with 
the question, ‘ Is it so-and-so ? ' and then to prove that 
it is not so-and-so, then to ask ^ Is it this ? ’ and then 
to prove that it is not quite this, and to go on thus, 
may help more than anything else to arouse the interest 
of the reader or hearer, because it will encourage him 
to think with you. Some of the greatest Teachers 
have used this means, as we have seen in the passage 
from the New Testament (p. 212), and in the introduction 
to Guizofs “ History of Civilisation 
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Another very useful means is (see p. 278) the throwing 
of the unimportajit pa7‘‘ts into the background : sometimes 
this can be done by differences of type. TThis is one 
of the parts of Composition which people have practised 
least of all. Some Americans perhaps err most with 
respect to Emphasising too many things : they suffer 
in their advertisements and in their notices in certain 
Papers, because, when they wish to Emphasise an Idea, 
they have no further means at their disposal : all their 
best means (see p. 247) have been used up for compara- 
tively unimportant and trivial matters. 

That which is strikmg also conduces to Emphasis, as 
Carlyle’s writings show. Proverb^ Paradox^ Epigram, 
exaggeration, humour, and unexpected order of zvords, 
all these can be means of Emphasis. 

An instance would illustrate some of these methods. 
Supposing we wished to Emphasise the division of 
labour which had already begun in early Rome, we 
could say that some of the early Romans were en- 
gaged in war, agriculture, and politics, while others 
were engaged in trading and industries. We might 
emphasise this point by means of italics, etc. We 
might arouse attention by asking what were the means 
by which Rome succeeded: this question could come 
at the Beginning. We might, though this is by the 
way, Emphasise the Idea by means of a picture or 
drawing ; and we might also Emphasise it by pointing- 
out how the health of the Romans was promoted by 
their variety of labour. 

A clear statement of the facts would be very 
necessary, and it is astonishing how much practice is 
needed before a clear statement can be given. The 
statement might be made striking, or Brevity might 
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be ensured, by the omission of unnecessary words. 
Then the exact words mic>ht be repeated, or the idea 
might be rSpcatcd in a more Concrete form. For 
instance it might be said tliat the early Romans were 
mostly farmers, politicians, soldiciN, shepherds, traders, 
and so on. A still more Concrete way of expressing 
this idea would be “ Cato was a type of the early 
Roman : he was a farmer, a soldier, a politician, etc,'* 
This would be nearly the most Concrete form of all. The 
best method of repeating this idea would be to gather 
it up at the end, by a Risimu^c (p. 266). 

Among other means may be mentioned a length}^ 
Paragraph (p. 312) in which the Idea is described ; and 
the use of long words within the Paragraph. English or 
other Parallels would be good, and Comparisons, such 
as the analogy of the ants, and their division of labour. 
Contrasts also would be of service ; the Romans might 
be* contrasted with the nomads and barbarians, among 
whom little division of labour is known. Under Con- 
trast, we might expose the Fallacy that the Romans 
were mere warriors, or were mere farmers. 

The rest of the points which we do not wish to 
emphasise could be put in such ordinary language that 
they might attract little attention. This would help to 
throw up the more important fact that the Romans had 
division of labour. Besides this, Paradox, Epigrams, 
and exaggeration might be brought into play. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that in early Rome 
there was not a single idle man: but it would not be 
very far from the truth. A humorous description of 
Cincinnatus might help to impress the Idea upon the 
mind. 

To these we can add yet other means of Emj basis. 

T 
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We often remember things better when we know what 
has caused thorn, or what has helped them, and what has 
been their effect For instance, we shouM remember 
the History of Rome far better if we knew the 
Geography which had helped to make that History, 
and wc should know the Geography far better, in its 
turn, if we knew its effects on Roman Histoiy”. And so 
wc should remember the division of labour better if 
we knew some of its causes, for instance, the fact that 
the Romans had defences and buildings of stone, and 
that they were trained by constantly fighting with some 
of their enemies. We might remember this division of 
labour belter if we remembered its effects, for instance 
its effects upon health and upon progress. 

I began with an illustration, and I will now give 
another. If some General were attacking an enemy, and 
wished to succeed, what would be his method? First 
of all he would have practised a good deal beforehaiid. 
Then he would try to draw the enemy on to his own 
ground, or at any rate he would learn the enemy’s 
ground, and as much about the enemy as he could. 
He would learn their strong and weak points. Then 
he would probably concentrate his forces on one par- 
ticular point, reserving some of his forces however in 
case this attack should fail. This illustration might 
be of value towards a study of Emphasis. If you wish 
to impress a thing upon the mind, put yourself in the 
reader’s position, and then study his point of view : in 
order to make quite sure, it is better to approach a 
thing from too many points of view than from too 
few. 

A hint may be offered here about the order of zvords. 
Just as the General must pay a great deal of attention 
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to the order and disposition of his troops if he wishes 
to produce a definite effect, so the Writer must pay 
attention to '•the order and disposition of his words. 
A natural order of words in a Sentence nould be 
Subject, Adverb, Verb, and Object, though this is liable 
to many variations. Now supposing we nish to Em- 
phasise the Verb^ wc should not leave it in the middle, 
but should put it at the Beginning. The Adverb also 
ma}" often be put at the Beginning, and the Object as 
well. The Subject of the Sentence, on the other hand, 
would not be Emphatic if it came at the Beginning : 
the Emphatic place for it would be the End. 

A very common Greek and Latin means of Em- 
phasis must never be forgotten, viz. the Anticipation 
of an Idea or Word by a Pronoun like ^this*. We 
can imagine the Greek or Latin Speaker using gesture 
as well, when he said But I know this : he never yet 
ha3 acted save for his own interests^’ (cp. the origin 
of 4hat', in of ‘he said that it was so’"^) ‘They 
did it for the following reason: (viz. that) they were 
afraid of our power’. 

This ‘ Figure ’ rouses the interest by suspense : or it 
may be compared to a sign-post or to a hand pointing 
towards the important thing. 

The reverse of this would often be less effective, 
e.g. ‘.They were afraid of our power: this was why 
they did it’. 

Closely akin to it is the English ‘It was by him 
that the Drama was purified ‘ It is this that wc need 
The Greeks and Latins could change their order of 
words far more freely than we can, since we, for 
example, generally have to rely on the order to show 

* It has no Emphasis now. 
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which is the Subject and which is the Object (in * The 
orator abused the general Our ‘ Circumlocution \ then, 
is often almost our only weapon. It owSs part of its 
effect to the bulk of words, as if one were to say 
‘ By him, by him, by him • • / 

It is curious that Emphasis may be given both by 
many words and by few words : the many words (even 
if not well chosen) are to some extent like the large- 
headed hammer (see p. 269): they have mass and ‘ bulk 
and the eye and ear are arrested for a longer time ; the 
few words (if well chosen) are more like the straight 
and well-aimed blow with the smaller-headed hammer : 
they arrest the understanding, which unconsciously 
blesses them for being brief and business-like. 

Connectives also may be many or few : there may 
be the slowly and carefully uttered items (‘beef and 
bread and cheese and beer and tobacco’), or the short 
sharp incisive list (‘beef, bread, cheese, beer, tobacdo’). 
The latter is rather more appropriate to exciting 
passages. 

The reader should take Bain’s “Rhetoric and Composition”, 
and study and practise the many means of Emphasis which he 
suggests : my Book does not deal primarily with details of the 
kind. Let the reader notice the effect of such ‘Figures’ as the 
following. See further p. 299. 

{a) Inversion, e.g. ‘life eternal’ ; 

(Jl) ‘Metonymy’ etc., e.g. ‘sail’ meaning ‘ship’ (‘Part for 
Whole’); ‘red tape’ meaning ‘official formalities’ 
(‘Accompanying sign’) ; ‘ linen ’ meaning ‘linen sheets’ 
(‘ Material ’) ; ‘ the pen ’ meaning ‘ w ritten words ’ 
(‘Instrument’); ‘Bradshaw’ meaning “Bradshaw’s 
Guide” (‘Agent’); ‘the purse’ meaning ‘money’ 
(‘Contents’) ; ‘the bright death’ meaning ‘the weapon’ 
(‘Effect’) ; and so on. 
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Some of the above may become quite commonplace, and may 
lose their Emphasis altogether. 

{c) ^ Chiasmtfs \ e.g. 

Miere to-day, to-morrow gone’. 

{d) Word-play^ e.g. 

S\hat I have written, I have written’ (quoted by Bain: here 
the second ‘ I have -written ’ means ‘ I ha\c written once for all : it 
is final ’). 

These are but a few of the means of Emphasis : but 
I do not wish to make this Chapter too bulky by a 
fuller list. The reader who wishes for further informa- 
tion may study the Chapter (p. 299) on Rhetorical 
Devices: nine-tenths of them may be used (partly) in 
order to draw the attention to some important point. 
But the above means will suffice for ordinary purposes : 
only the art of Emphasising must be practised all by 
itself. It is not acquired in a day. 

Note. 

This Chapter is badly put together. After I had 
written it, I came across several useful books that I 
had not seen before. Instead of re-writing the Chapter, 
I thought I would leave it for the reader to Analyse 
into Headings, and then (see p. 172 foil.) to Arrange, 
with special attention to the Order and Connexions. 
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To emphasise an Idea is much easier (if the art has 
been practised) than to state an Idea without Emphasis, 
or rather, to throw it into the background. So it is 
often necessary to practise self-restraint, and to make 
some Sentences purposely unemphatic or even weak, 
if the Emphasis and Vigour is to have its full effect 
when it is really needed. 

I have already spoken of Advertisements, especially 
some American Advertisements. What a great deal is 
needed before the attention is arrested and fixed. 
This is because the attention has so often been arrested 
and fixed where little or no attention was deserved. 

Purposely to weaken an idea is a hard art. But a 
few hints may help. 

The unemphatic position in the Essay or Paragraph 
is generally the latter end of the middle : here should be 
pul some of the * bulk’ of the food, as it were, the fibrous 
matter, as opposed to the appetising elements. 

The Idea should be expressed once only, in simple 
language, with no striking words or order of words 
or Rhythm. There should be no Rhetorical Question, 
no forcible Comparison or Contrast, no Epigram. 

A good Exercise might be to read a Daily Paper, or 
an American Paper, and re-write it, taking care that 
Emphasis shall fall only on what you consider to be 
the really important points. 

a7S 
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In this Chapter I shall say very little, leaving most 
of my remarks for the next Chapter (Comparisons). 

Parallels (in spite of what many Authorities say) 
must be worked out separately. In an Essay on Cicero, 
for example, it will not do to trust to some Parallel 
‘presenting itself naturally to you' (sec p. 174). This 
may do well enough for the genius, but for the learner 
it may mean that no Parallel zvill present itself. For 
the learner a better piece of advice will be ‘Search if 
you wish to find'. It may be some little time before 
e.g. Demosthenes and Gladstone ‘present themselves'. 
And, even when the names are chosen, that is not all : 
it remains to be seen how far each of these Orators 
is ‘ parallel ' to Cicero, and how far he is to be con- 
trasted with Cicero. 

Nor is even this sufficient For Cicero was not only 
an orator: he was also what we should call a ‘gentle- 
man': here we might compare Xenophon with him. 
As p. letter-writer, he suggests comparison and contrast 
with Pliny ; and so on. 

In fact, unless this branch of Essay-writing be 
worked out by itself, it will be done badly. And, as 
we shall see (p. 284), it is a very important branch : for 
it gives Variety, it gives Interest, it gives Emphasis, and 
it may give Clearness. It demands much care and 
labour. 
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For what points are we to find Parallels ? For points 
which we wish to emphasise (see p. 170), and for points 
which we wish merely to make clear, and (6ccasionally) 
for points which we wish to make interesting. If we 
have to consider certain characteristics of Philip of 
Alacedon, or Julius Caesar, we should find that a 
Comparison (and Contrast) with Napoleon might serve 
all these purposes. 
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Of Parallels we have already said a few words : we saw 
how, if one wished to show that Philip of Macedon was a 
great General, a great Nation-maker, and an unscrupulous 
Diplomatist, the bare statement might not be enough : 
one might have to try to find some Parallel in order to 
make these three points clear, and to Emphasise them. 
And we found, as a Parallel, Napoleon. We know that 
Napoleon was a great General, relying as Philip did on 
the charge of his cavalry, we know that he was to some 
extent a Nation-maker, or at any rate a ‘ welder ’ of the 
Nation, and we know that he was also a Diplomatist 

We now come to something rather wider than the 
Parallel, and that is the .Comparison or Analogy or 
Illustration. 

It is a great mistake, a great fallacy, to say to 
Speakers, or Essay- Writers, or Writers generally, “ 
not search for Comparisons, but only use them if they 
come of their own accord : otherwise your Comparison 
will.be forced and unnatural ” This is all very well for 
the genius or for the experienced Writer; but just con- 
sider my own case. When I began this Book, I wanted 
to make it clear to the reader that Essay- Writing was 
a very difficult and complicated art : but no Comparison 
or Illustration of this occurred to me at once and 
naturally. Is it then true that I should have used no 
Comparison at all ? Of course not. I had to search and 

281 
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think of something which would illustrate my point, 
i.e. make it clear and emphasise it After a while it 
occurred to me that Building was one appropriate Com- 
parison (see p. xv), and that the playing of Games was 
another (see pp. xiv, xix). The latter I chose because 
it came within my own experience, the former I chose 
because it was very easy to understand. I ask the 
reader to read once or twice the passages referred to, 
and then to decide whether or no these Comparisons 
or Illustrations helped to make my meaning clearer. 
Possibly the reader may be able to see that the Com- 
parisons have been worked out separately, that they did 
not come to me uncalled-for and unsought. But I think 
that if they emphasise the complexity of the art, they 
are better expressed than unexpressed, even though 
they have some disadvantages. The ‘joints’ and the 
‘ mechanism ’ may appear, it is true, but it is better that 
they should appear than that the writing should &e 
obscure, or the point passed over unnoticed. Moreover, 
with careful practice, the ‘joints’ will come to be covered 
over, and the ‘mechanism’, though it may not be quite 
hidden, will at any rate work more smoothly and easily : 
the clumsy laboriousness in the early stages is almost 
bound to disappear and to give way to neatness and 
skill. 

It is for this purpose that I suggest the special 
Exercises at the end of this Chapter. After the reader 
has seen what the advantages of Comparisons are, he 
will be able to judge whether these Exercises are 
worth trying or not. 

Before I begin pointing out the uses and values of 
Comparisons, let me give one or two more instances. Let 
the reader look at p. 269. He will see that Emphasis is 
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the subject. I wished to make cU'ar to the ordinary 
reader, the idea of Emphasis and the means of giviaig 
Emphasis. therefore chose the Comparison of the 
hammer and nail, and the light. 

Supposing, again, I wished to make clear the Roman 
system of Roads and Colonies, and to show what they 
were like, how they were placed, and w hat effects they 
had, or what was their relation to Rome itself, I might 
give, among other Comparisons, that of the spider and 
its legs. I might say that the legs of the spider go out 
in various directions from the body, that they are all 
attached to the body, that the blood circulates from the 
body to the legs and back again. 1 might say that 
the feelers at the end of the legs are far off from the 
body, and in various directions, and that yet they 
depend on the body for knowing what to do, and 
for being fed and protected, while the body itself could 
not easily reach in various directions and far off without 
these feelers. 

It stands to reason that, if the subject is well known, 
the best Comparisons will come more easily and more 
rapidly, so that the greatest help in finding Comparisons 
will be to learn the subject thoroughly, and to study 
it from many points of view. 

As to the numerous uses and values of Comparisons, 
they depend on these Comparisons being used in the 
right way; and the first point to notice is that they 
must be perfectly dear not only to the Writer but also 
to the reader. The Writer has to put himself into 
the position of the reader before he can be sure that 
the Comparison is the right one. 

It follow^s from this that those Comparisons which 
appeal to most people will be the best for ordinary 
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purposes : see p. 236. It will be necessary to start with 
what the reader knows, and with what is familiar to 
him, before one proceeds to the new point which one 
wishes to make clear and to Emphasise. 

The great secret in working out Comparisons, then, 
is to try to find what is familiar to the average reader, 

(1) Comparisons help to make the points clearer. One 
simple way of expressing an Idea may fail to attract 
some reader’s attention, and the Comparison may just 
supply this want It is for this reason, namely, the 
value of Comparison for Clearness, that they must be 
used in Teaching, or at any rate in the early stages of 
Teaching. 

(2) Comparisons, if they are well chosen, arouse biteresty 
partly because they are understood, and partly because 
they are striking. They often actually give a feeling of 
pleasure^ or at any rate of satisfaction. 

(3) They therefore help the Memory; for it is easiest 
to remember what is understood and what is interesting. 
Moreover they often serve as links, and improve the 
power of associating Ideas. 

(4) They encourage people to use their reasoning 
powers, and to draw luferences. 

(5) Repetition is often needed throughout life, but 
mere Repetition is apt to be tedious. Now a Com- 
parison is a kind of Repetition, while not appearing to 
be one. We sec this in the case of Philip and Napoleon 
(p. 281), and in many other cases as well. 

(6) For this cause, Comparisons are an excellent 
means of Emphasisings for, as we saw on p. 216, 
Emphasis can be given by Repetition. If, therefore, 
a Comparison is a kind of a Repetition, then it can 
also become the means of giving Emphasis. 
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{f) The great advantage of a Comparison over a mere 
Repetition is that it ensures VaiLefy. The idea may be 
nearly the but the point of viczu ma}’ be changed. 

rS) In Comparison*^ also there e- *^ome scope for 
Humour, which is gc^neralh* excliifled from the more 
sciious Essay, and perhaps rightly so. 

(9) More generally speaking, Comparisons encourage 
originahty, and observation ; and, in our present 
Educational System in England, originality and ob- 
servation are not much encouraged : they are generally 
sternly crushed, Evciy now and then one notices 
how apt a little child's illustrations are, and how they 
describe an idea far more neatly than a gi own-up 
person is wont to. There is a great deal to be learnt 
from this and, among other lessons, the fact that this 
power of Illustration is not cultivated nearly enough 
as life advances. The little giil who said that after 
influenza her legs were very “giddy*', was using (un- 
consciously) a most vivid Comparison, and it would 
be impossible to think of any better means of describ- 
ing the feeling. 

(10) Comparisons will encourage very wide learning 
and studying, especially the studying of Nature and 
human nature. They will give a fresh interest to a walk 
in the country or in a town, if one knows that the walk 
m^y supply illustrations which will help one's powers 
of Writing or Speaking. 

(11) For Comparisons help to connect the various 
Sciences, and the different departments of life, with 
one another. In fact, they counteract one great fault 
in our Education, namely, that so many studies are 
carried on quite separately. By Comparisons one learns 
to see that the various studies are closely connected 
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with one another. Indeed, there are certain principles 
which apply to almost every subject, and, if we can 
learn them in the case of any one subject, dnd can also 
get the power of Comparing things, we can easily apply 
these same principles to other subjects also. 

(12) Thus the power of comparing things may save 
a great deal of lime and labour, besides being a little 
Education in itself. 

(13) The person who can Compare things and work 
out Analogies readily will be able to use masses and 
masses of information which otherwise he would never 
use at all. In the lumber-room of his mind he will 
find thousands of odds and ends which will no longer 
grow dusty from not being employed, but will be taken 
out and applied for valuable purposes. For example, 
he knows much about Games, and, when he has acquired 
the power of Comparing things, he will be able to use 
Games to illustrate great principles such as (see p. 289) 
Co-operation, etc, 

(14) Thus every subject^ however great or however 
small, will be made interesting and useful. 

(is) Syinpathy with others cannot fail to be increased 
in the person who is constantly asking himself : “ What 
will the average reader most readily understand ? 
What is there in his mind, already, by means of which 
I can describe this new Idea to him?” And thi^ is 
not all, for 

(16) Comparisons suggest many netv points. Take an 
example. You wish to find out and you try to work out 
what are the Bonds of Union between England and her 
Colonies. You arrive at certain Ideas, after a long time. 
Il^t supposing you ask yourself another question, viz, 
■^hat are the Bonds of Union between two members 
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of one family?’’, then you could easily work out the 
answer, because you would be starting with something 
familiar to yourself, in fact, part of }^oLir everyday 
experience. This second question would suggest many 
Ideas (see p. 112) which would not occur to you at all 
if you considered the first question all b}^ itself. And 
the same would apply if you first considered the 
advantages of an Absolute Monarchy in a State, and 
then the advantages of the Family being ruled by a 
good father. 

(17) Comparisons and Analogies are also valuable 
Evidences. Perhaps they rather suggest tilings than 
prove them, but still they are somewhat of the nature 
of a proof. The mere fact that the Family succeeds 
under the government of a good father is a kind of a 
proof that a State might succeed under the government 
of a good Monarch. 

•(18) For Literary purposes, Comparisons may form 
transitions and links between one Paragraph and 
another, or between one Sentence and another. 

For the Classes and Uses of Metaphors and other 
‘Tropes’, I must refer to special works on Rhetoric. 
Metaphors, etc., may serve much the same purpose 
as Comparisons, and had very similar origins, though 
now many of them (such as ‘ I see and understand 
and grasp what you’re hammering into me’) have 
passed or are passing into our everyday language. 
They are losing their vividness, and becoming com- 
monplace and regular means of expression,'^ 

But, even when they have almost passed into this 
language, even then they must not be "mixed' rashly, 
* See ‘ ‘ How to Learn Philology ” (Sonnenschein), p. 223. 
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as on p. 2 54, or even as in the sentence bracketed above. 
In such cases it is safer to appeal to the most refined 
and particular ear ; so that, if it is felt that ‘ under these 
circumstances’ fsee p. 207) might offend him who 
remembers that circumstantia were once ^things that 
stand around the word ‘ under ’ should be avoided, and 
perhaps the phrase * under these conditions ’ should be 
substituted. 

Classes of CoArpARisoNS and Analogies. 

The different classes of Comparisons or Analogies 
cannot all be mentioned here. It must also constantly 
be remembered that no Comparison is an exact 
Parallel : things can only resemble one another 
partially. But, in the choice of Comparisons, there 
is one principle which is almost universal, and that 
is to describe tvhat is not well known by what is better 
known, especially by what appeals to the senses 'of 
sight, hearing, touch, and taste. And in each case 
the thing which is Compared must be better known, 
and more familiar, not only to yourself but also to the 
reader or hearer. 

The best Comparisons and Analogies are from 
Nature, the plants and their seeds, the animals, the 
' elements ’ of Nature, such as heat and light : all these 
have formed the stock-in-trade of Writers and Speakers, 
and many of them have passed into the class of every- 
day words. Indeed, Language has been called a store- 
house of faded Metaphors.^ 

Family life, again, gives many useful Comparisons 
(see p. 286), and so do the various occupations in life, 
c.g. not only feeding but also the more serious 

* See ** How lo Learn Philology (Sonnenschein). 
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occupations, such as business — and athletics. In fact, all 
that men do, all, that is to say, that appeals to the 
public, can* be made a means of Expressing and 
Emphasising a new Idea. For instance, on p. xv, 
we alluded to the art of Building, and, on p. xiv, to 
the art of learning Games. 

The Neiv Testament should be very carefully studied, 
as it gives a good idea of the best Metaphors and 
Analogies for Literary purposes. Matthew's Gospel 
alone would be an admirable field for research, and this 
I should suggest as the first kind of Exercise, namcl}% 
to go through various Writers and to see what Com- 
parisons they use (p. 2 14), and what are the most effective 
Comparisons. 

There are two other kinds of Exercise as well 
A Class of boys at School, for example, might be 
asked what lessons Football teaches, what it illustrates. 
This form of Exercise would be to take something 
which is familiar, and then to find ont for tvhat 
Coinparisons it can be used : or in other words how to 
apply an Analogy which is already given to them. 
Thus Football might illustrate Co-operation, Special- 
isation, and the effects of Practice ; it might illustrate 
Endurance, Promptitude, and Pluck, and also Com- 
petition in its best form, and the value of government 
by ,a single person : and many other things from the 
list above can be treated as Exercises of the same 
kind. 

The third Exercise would be to ask, "How can one 
illustrate something loJiich is less tvell knowiz and less 
familiar to the reader or hearer?’ Using the above 
instance, if one wished to illustrate Co-operation to 
boys one would ask what thing there was which 
u 
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was well known to boys, and which would illustrate 
this principle; and a good answer would be a Game 

of Football or Cricket _ " 

Undoubtedly this last Exercise would be one ot 
the best for Teachers, for it would force them to ask 
themselves a question which they may often have 
asked themselves in their daily life, but may seldom 
have troubled to apply in teaching, namely, ‘ Wkat do 
the learners already understand? %ohat is familiar to 
them ? on what foundations can I build up the neio 
Ideas which I wish to describe to them?' 
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Contrasts are very like Comparisons Jn their effects 
and in their value: indeed, what I have said about 
Comparisons will apply almost without exception to 
Contrasts. These two great helps to Clearness, and 
Interest (and Pleasure and Satisfaction), and Variet3% 
and Emphasis, can be used as alternatives, or, in special 
cases, can be used side by side to supplement one 
another. 

In each case it is for the Writer to judge whether the 
Clearness or Emphasis can better be given by a Com- 
parison or by a Contrast. 

• If Freedom were to be described, probably it would 
be better to describe it by its Contrasts, Slavery, etc. 
We cannot properly realise what light is unless we also 
consider darkness. Pleasure would not be pleasure if 
we are always in the same state : before we can realise 
what pleasure is, we must have either the condition in 
which we feel no pleasure, or (better still) the other 
extreme, pain. A holiday, again, has no meaning for 
a person who never works: at least it has no real 
meaning. 

To show the value of Contrasts, I can take an in- 
stance very near home. If I wish to teach the art of 
Essay- Writing, I can do my best to show how the art 
might be acquired, or how it would not be acquired: 
I can say what is right, or what is wrong ; what is a 
merit, or what is a fault If I wish to make anything 
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particularly Clear or Emphatic, then I shall probably use 
both means. I shall advise the reader to notice what is 
bad as well as what is good. 

A special branch of Contrasts is of great value for 
the beginning of a Book, or of an Essay, or of a section 
of an Essay, or of a Speech ; and this is the plan of 
excluding and Rejecting. Guizot began his “ History of 
Civilisation” by asking what Civilisation meant: he 
said, ‘Does it mean this?’ and the answer was ‘No; 
not only tlris.’ Then he said ‘ Does it mean a second 
thing? ’ and the answer was ‘ No, not merely this second 
thing.’ Finally he said what Civilisation did consist of, 
after he had paved the way for it and excited the 
reader’s attention and had cleared the ground by his 
statements as to what Civilisation did not consist of. 
We have seen a similar instance in the New Testament 
example (on p. 212): in order to describe who are really 
good, it was necessary to say who are not really good) 
for instance, those who merely say good words or who 
look pious. 

Another branch of Contrast would be what may be 
called Parallelism. It will be seen very well in the 
same passage (p. 215), where the house on the rock is 
Contrasted with the house on the sand ; the perfect 
balance between the two descriptions cannot fail to 
give us a kind of pleasure, which can only be realised 
if we alter the description of the second house so that 
it shall no longer correspond. This might be done by 
taking for this the version on p. 214; and the sense of 
discomfort produced by the change of words would be 
very considerable. 

I need not say very much here about the different 
Uses of Contrasts, because what I have said about 
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Comparisons will apply almost throughout. I shall 
simply repeat here that Contrasts, like Comparisons, 
are useful*for many purposes. The reader should work 
these out, with his own instances. 

(i) Clearness; 

(3) Interest given to the subject in hand ; 

( 3 ) the helping of the Memory ; 

(4) the helping of the Reason and the power of 

drawing Inferences; 

(5) Repetition (which should not seem to be Repe- 

tition, see p. 216); 

(6) Emphasis ; 

(7) Variety (not so much in the Idea as in the way 

in which one looks at it) ; 

(8) Humour; 

(9) Originality, and Observation ; 

(10) the use of wide learning and study (see p. 2S6): 

• masses of information, which might other- 

wise be unused, become valuable ; 

(11) the Connexion between various Sciences and 

other subjects (p. 285) ; 

(12) the fresh interest given to every subject, and to 

daily life ; 

(13) (to a less extent than with Comparisons), 

Sympathy; 

(14) the suggestion of many new points; 

(15) Evidences. 

A word may be said about this last point. We have 
seen (p. 149) that one special branch of Evidence is 
called the Evidence of Omissions. Supposing some- 
one is looking at a Testimonial and he finds that in 
that Testimonial the person is said to have certain 
merits, but that one or two of the merits which he 
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requires are not present ; he begins to feel (that is to 
say, if he is used to dealing with Testimonials) that 
these merits may be wanting in the person; for he 
says to himself, ‘ If they had been present, they would 
have been mentioned/ But he does not decide im- 
mediately : if he can, he gets other Testimonials and 
sees whether the same omissions occur in them. If 
a Testimonial of someone, who wishes to be a school- 
master, omits some important characteristics of a good 
schoolmaster, and if all the Testimonials without ex- 
ception omit this same characteristic, the Evidence is 
almost conclusive. At any rate, even if the Contrast 
does not prove anything, it may suggest a great deal 
which may be worth following out. 

In Plistory- topics especially, where the E\idcncc is 
often very meagre, we have to work a great deal by 
means of Contrasts and Opposites. If wc wish to 
judge of the effect of a certain Drug, wc cannot judge 
properly simply by administering the Drug and noting 
what takes place afterwards, A patient has fever, and 
takes a Drug, and, after a week, the fever disappears. 
Now it does not follow that it is the Drug tlmt lias 
removed the fever; for someone might say that the 
fever would have been removed without the Drug: 
perhaps he might say that the fever would have been 
removed quicker without the Drug, To judge of the 
real effect of the Drug one would have to take two 
very similar cases. In the first case one would let the 
fever continue without the Drug, and one would note 
what happened ; in the second case one would administer 
the Drug, and also note what happened. If the cases 
were really similar, then the Contrast between the two 
would be Evidence. And so it is with History : if we 
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wish to work out what the effect of some King of 
Spain was upon Spain, we had best work out this 
not merely* by reading what the Authorities tell us, 
but also by looking at the state of Spain before and 
after this King had ruled it. 

Contrasts, in fact, will suggest new features and will 
sometimes be actual Evidence. 

But, as with Comparisons, so with Contrasts, we 
cannot say that all the above results will hold good unless 
the Contrasts are used properly. For instance, to use 
Contrasts for every Idea throughout the Essay would 
be monotonous, and inappropriate, and would also 
offend against the Law of Proportion : for it would 
make all the Ideas of ccjual importance. We must re- 
serve the Contrasts for special occasions. In using 
Contrasts, no less than in using Comparisons, there is 
a certain self-restraint necessary. 

* Exercises are ready to hand everywhere : any state- 
ment can be taken, and the opposite or opposites to it 
can be worked out. Abstract terms can also be taken, 
such as honour. We cannot really define the word 
honour until we know exactly what the context is, 
and even then the best way will (ffteu be to .^ay that 
of which honour is the Opposite, e.g. obscurity, or dis- 
grace, or shame. 

Xhere is hardly any Speech or Essay-subject whic ^ 
does not demand the use of Contrasts and the stuc} 
of Contrasts as a special Exercise. In fact, if 
asked to say which departments of Speaking and Essay- 
Writing had the greatest educational value, I sliou c 
certainly mention Comparisons and Conti asts, 
worked out as separate Exercises, as among the 
best. 
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There arc probably very few who realise what io the 
nature of an ordinary Question. It is a kind of subject 
without a predicate: for instance, if I say ‘Where is 
Jones?’, it is not a complete Sentence, but only the 
beginning of a Sentence: I might just as well say 

‘Jones is the Sentence will not be complete 

until the answer has been given, e.g. ‘ in town’. 

And this can be proved by the raising of the voice 
during a Question : we know that in an ordinary 
Sentence the note on which we speak goes lower and 
lower : wc begin on a high note and finish on a lower 
note, and the Sentence itself does not seem to be done 
until this lower note has been reached. A Question, on 
the other hand, does not reach this lower note, that 
is to say, it is like an unfinished tune: the answer 
will finish off the tune by ending on the lower note.^ 
This only applies to the ordinary Question. For there 
are other Questions which are really Statements or 
Denials, or have other meanings : for instance, “ Is it 
not so?” can be nearly equivalent to “ It is so”, and Is 
it so? ” can be nearly equivalent to “ It is not so 

But here I shall speak chiefly of those Questions 
which are of the nature of true Questions, especially 
those that ask for information. 

The great advantage of a Question is that it may 

* See ** How to Learn Philology” (Sonnenschein), p *92 
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encourage the reader or hearer to think for himself and 
prepare the ground for what is coining. There are certain 
Questions, alSo, which are much better than Statements, 
because they practically force the reader or hearer to 
admit a point before one proceeds to base some argu- 
ment upon this point: a good instance will be found 
on p. 292. 

Questions are also useful for the purpose of excluding 
views which are wrong; a stock instance would be 
‘*What went ye out for to see?” there comes a list 
of Questions which ‘expect’, or rather practically 
contain, the answer ^ No’. 

A Question may serve as a mark of Emphasis: it 
calls attention to a particular point as deserving special 
attention. It may serve to Emphasise what follows 
very much as a pause might Being thus a mark of 
Emphasis, it should not be misused : it should not be 
erri^loyed where no Emphasis is wanted. 

Open-air preachers are very fond of perpetually asking 
Questions of their audience, trying to keep the attention 
of their audience thus : but then, when the answ er 
comes, the point is often found to be quite unimportant. 
This Question-asking becomes a bad habit; these 
preachers avoid saying anything directly, and always 
lead up to it by a Question: the result is that, when 
Ihcy^ have something which they really ought to 
Emphasise, one of their great means of Emphasis has 
lost its capacity. 

Lastly, Questions introduce a certain amount of 
Variety, and occasionally they form a kind of rest: a 
scries of Statements is apt to be somewhat wearying. 

But Questions themselves can be wearying also, and 
can be singularly unnatural and ‘ didactic Thus the 
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stock Question ‘Who blew what how many times round 
the walls of where ?’ is almost as great a misuse of the 
art of Questioning as the words of the litfle prig, in the 
old-fashioned “ Teacher’s Guide” : ‘ Oh mamina dear, is 
it true that in the year 63 BC. Marcus Tullius Cicero 
was Consul and spoke against the arch-Anarchist 
Catiline ? ' The Answer of Mamma is ‘ Yes, my dear ’ ; 
it should have been something else. 



CHAPTER LV. OTHER RHETORICAL DEVICES. 


For Rhetorical Devices I must refer to special Books 
on Rhetoric (eg. Bain’s); though anyone who really 
* feels’ his Ideas is likely to use the right 'Devices’ as 
naturally as an Orator who really 'feels’ his Ideas is 
likely to use the right expression and 'gestuics’. 

Wc cannot tell how far the greatest Orators intro- 
duced these 'artifices’ consciously or instinctively : but, 
supposing that jm/ do not use them instinctively, then 
it may be as well to study their use and to practise 
theii'usc. Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, and Macaulay, 
might be among the Text-books. 

The means are not to be employed haphazard ; to 
use them for a quiet narrative would be a mistake, an 
offence against App}opriateitcss (p. 243). At fust, i.e. 
until the use or non-usc becomes hdlf-aulumalic, you 
will have to be constantly asking yourself, ' Is this 
means necessary or useful just here ? ’ 

To ^distract the attention and emotions by 'Figures 
of Speech’, as it were by vivid colouring or minute 
accuracy of detail, to the wrong things 01 to minor 
points, is a thing to be sedulously avoided. To lash 
oneself into ' Declamation ’ over mere trifles, as some 
Satirists have done, belongs more to the province of 
Comedy and Tragedy. The 'habit’ of Declamation 
and Ranting is to be kept under. 
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Among Rhetorical Devices might be classed 

Questions (p. 296), 

Repetitions (p. 216), 

Contrasts (p. 291), 

Comparisons (p. 281). 

Many names are given to the Devices, such as the 
name of ‘Similes’, ‘Metaphors’, and ‘Tropes’ to the 
different kinds of Comparisons, 

Balance^ Parallelism^ and Antithesis are very common 
Devices. We saw an instance of Balance on p, 215, 
where the ‘house on rock’ balanced the ‘house on 
sand’ by way of Contrast The Psalms arc full of 
Parallelisms also, the sense of the first half often being 
equivalent to the sense of the second half. 

‘ Who will lead me into the strong city : and who will 
bring me into Zion ? ’ 

‘ Hast not thou forsaken us, O God : and wilt not 
thou, O God, go forth with our hosts ? * 

Indeed, this was an early feature of ‘Poetry’, Here 
the correspondence is one of sense, or of mere words. 
Thucydides and Tacitus were very fond of using words 
which seem to be Contrasts, and to balance one another, 
but which really did not do so. 

‘ Balance ’ of Sound of course often appears in Metre, 
and in Rhyme, and in actual Music. The s^ise of 
Balance and Correspondence leads us to expect and 
wait for certain sounds. The Balance gives satisfaction. 

‘Contrast’ in Sounds is a point well worth study. 
We shall soon speak of ‘Alliteration’ (p. 304), but it 
probably has its opposite, in Sounds that are not in 
the least like one another. 

Besides the Balance or Contrast of Sense, of Words, 
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of Rhythm, and of Sounds, we may notice Exaggcmtiodi 
(or Hyperbole). It abounds in Proverbs, and in the 
New Testamefit, and indeed among Southern and 
Eastern Nations* generally. See p. t6o. 

The Epigrmii ('his success was built up on the 
most solid foundations, that is, on failures’) is frequently 
in the nature of an Exaggeration. 

^Interjections ’ are another Rhetorical weapon. Carlyle 
should be studied here, as also for his apostrophising 
(e.g. ‘ 0 happy king, whom . . 

Unnatural and striking phrases, orders of words, etc., 
were another feature of Carlyle’s Rhetoric. 

He also used Hninoii}% generally a severe kind of 
Humour. Humour is to be classed as a Rhetorical 
weapon, and indeed as one of the most powerful. 

Bain gives a good List of Devices in his “ Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition He mentions, for example, 

hony^ 01 saying "the contrary of what is meant” (e.g. 'Yon au 
clever ! ’) ; 

Innui^ilo, or “implying instead of stating plainly”; but this 
cannot^ be altogether distinguished from the understating of the 
truth, (which is called Meiosis or Litotes), as e.g. in the slang 
expressions 'just a little’, and 'rather’, meaning 'very much so’* 

' His honour rooted in dishonour giew, 
and faith unfaithful kept him falsely true’, 
would be an example of verbal Paradox or Oxymoron. 

Climax^ i.e. the leading up to the strongest point, is familial to 
everyone (e.g. ' That deed was great, heroic, godly’). 

Its opposite, Anti‘Chmax or Bathos^ is useful especially when 
one wishes to throw scorn or ridicule upon a peison or an idea, 
as in ‘he marched, with his armM legions, with the tioops whose 
ancestors had won the world, against the fierce Betibanans who 
had defied his power: at length he came within reach of the 
enemy, and began his woik in earnest Single-handed he carried 
it out, and returned to celebrate his triumph in the great Capital. 


See “ The Teaching of Jesub To day ’ (Grant Richards), 
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Yes, he had done well, and with him alone rebted the gloty— /j/* 
hailing picked up a few shells upon the seashore 1 
Among Rhetorical Figures may also be classed s/ich phrases as 

‘he is <3! Croesus ^ ; 

‘ he lets the brute get q^permost in him, and lets the angel 
falP; 

‘ let not ambition mock then useful toil ' ; 

‘ Phyllis is my onlyyhj 
‘I hate red tape ^ ; 

‘a rc^ile^s pillow \ 

See further Bain’s “Rhetoiic, etc.”, from which some of the above 
instances are taken. 
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Rhythm; in its wider sense, includes something more 
than mere sound ; for instance, there is a certain balance 
of sense as well as a balance of sound. It is often quite 
as important that the sense should correspond as that 
the sound should correspond. We have seen an instance 
on page 215, where the house on rock 'balanced* the 
house on sand. 

But undoubtedly the Music and Rhythm of sound 
alone, in Essaying-writing and Speaking, are quite a 
power in themselves. We could scarcely I'ealise what 
the ‘oratory of Gladstone or Canon Farrar would be 
without its Rhythm. We may well doubt if it would 
then hold its hearers or carr}" them along. A (Con- 
servative) Member of Parliament once said that he did 
not like listening to Gladstone’s Speeches because they 
so often carried him away and ‘ convinced ’ him without 
giving him any idea as to any particular meaning. He 
said that, even as he read the Speeches in a paper, a 
similar effect was still perceptible. Had he analysed 
them, and considered the Ideas as Ideas, I doubt if the 
effect would have been anything like this. 

One of the secrets of Rhythm is Va^Hcfy^ This does 
not mean so much that the Rhythm should differ in an 
unscientific way, merely for the sake of difference, but 
that each particular Rhythm should be appropriate to 
its subject In Poetry there was no poet who could use 
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his Rhythm so well as Vergil. The mere sound of some 
lines has been known to convey the general meaning 
even to those who understood no Latin at all. This is 
really a very great test. In Prose, perhaps De Quincey 
has come as near to this effect as anyone else, and there 
is no doubt that Prose has its metres as well as Poetry. 
Of course Prose has nothing quite so fixed as, for in- 
stance, the Latin Hexameter metre, but yet there is a 
certain metre or Rhythm demanded for certain passages 
and certain positions in the Paragraph or a Sentence: 
Cicero's esse videatur was decidedly a good finish up to 
a sentence. 

The ancient Writers and Orators among the Greeks, 
and among the Romans in their train, paid far more 
attention to the Rhythm than we do. Especially did 
they avoid harshness and jingle, although they were not 
averse to Alliteration. 

Alliteration has a great deal of effect on Rhythm: 
how much effect we seldom realise, because Alliteration 
is not always obviotis on the surface. Professor Barrett 
Wendell gives the following quotation, Quietly rested 
beneath the drums and tramplings of three conquests 
Here the casual reader may not notice the perfect 
Alliteration, forgetting that i and th and d are all letters 
of the same class, namely Dentals, and that r occurs 
once or twice, and so helps the Alliteration. 

The letters/, by niy (f)yVy all are Labials ; d, Uy and 
th are Dentals ; ky c, qu^g, ngy and to some extent w are 
Gutturals ; and r and / are Liquids.* It will thus be 
seen that Alliteration is something subtler than the 
mere putting together of a number of words which 
begin with the same letter, as in combinations like 
* See ‘*How to leara Philology” (Sonnenschein). 
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^Little Liver Pills’, ‘Rhyme and Reason’, ‘Dead- 
wood Dick’s Big Bonanza’. 

A still ^btler form of Alliteration, and one little 
studied, is that between Vowels and Consonants, For 
Vowels also can be classed as Gutturals, ctc,"^ A 
special branch of Alliteration would be the Rhyme ; 
and Onomatopoeia may be mentioned also. 

As to general principles, it may be noticed that a 
quick Rhythm is suitable for a quick narrative, espe- 
cially for exciting scenes, and for impassioned oratory, 
whereas the slower Rhythm may be better for a quiet 
narrative, and for calm and logical reasoning. Short- 
ness, again (the Words or the Sentence or both of them 
being short), will be suited for quick narrative and im- 
passioned argument 

Of course Rhythm can also give the effect of sus- 
pense, and the effect of majesty. 

• Striking Ideas, again, can be expressed by a striking 
• and unusual Rhythm. 

jCIosely connected with Rhythm is not only the 
length of the words, but also their origin. The choice 
between a Latin tvord and an Anglo-Saxon word will 
often make a considerable difference to the Rhythm, 
and the effect on the shortness or length of Sentences 
is considerable. Notice also how a long word at the 
end of a Sentence or Paragraph (p. 262) will do much to 
prevent ‘tameness’. The choice between many single 
clauses and single complicated Paragraphs is intimately 
connected with the Rhythm also. 

And so is Punctuation, though Punctuation and 
Rhythm are seldom mentioned together, A badly 
punctuated passage rarely reads well : the unsatis- 
* See “ IIow to Learn Philology*’ (Sonnenschein), p 204. 
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factory feeling which it produces cannot be overcome 
by the otherwise excellent swing. 

As to Practice, the Old Testament, and the New 
Testament in the Authorised Version, will always be 
models for Rhythm ; and almost by their side will 
stand the Translations of the Iliad and Od3?ssej' by 
Butcher and Lang, and by Leaf, Lang, and M}’ers. 
The New Testament should be analysed, and the 
secrets of its Rhjdhm should be discovered, especial 
attention being paid to the length of the words, to the 
length of the Sentences, the absence of harshness, and 
the occasional (and often veiled) Alliteration. Not only 
should the passages be copied out, but they should also 
be read out loud. I believe that a Phonograph would be 
a very valuable help, and before long we shall see it 
introduced into Education. 

A word of warning is necessary here. The ancients 
studied Rltythm so carefully that they often took little 
pains to study the sense. The Athenians and the 
Romans listened for the sound and expected it to 
affect them in certain pleasing ways, as music will do, 
and, entranced by this pleasing feeling which it pro- 
duced, and by the emotion which it aroused, they too 
often failed to demand good sense or even truth : they 
sacrificed the Ideas to the Expression. And this is 
what many Writers have done again and again after 
their time, and many Speakers. The criticism passed 
on thousands of Writers and Speakers must be : “Their 
Style is beautiful, but their Ideas are meaningless or 
execrable, and so is the Arrangement of their Ideas”. 

Yet, in spite of its misuse, Rhythm is a factor that 
must not be neglected in Writing and Speaking. Often, 
even when we read to ourselves, we cannot possibly fail 
to notice the Rhythm ; it is bound to affect us. 
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And so, in revising the Composition, we should 
(see p. 330) give one special revision to the Rhythm : 
wc should ?ead the Composition out loud so that wc 
may study and criticise that alone. And particular 
attention should be paid to the Rhythm at the end of 
every Paragraph and at the very end of the whole Com- 
position, where, as we have seen, it is as a rule bad to 
end with a few short words, and better to end with 
longer words, forming a Rhythm marked by dignity, 
smoothness, and tranquillity. With rare exceptions, it 
is wrong to end up with a quick sharp jerk like this. 
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The Chapter of a Book may be compared with an 
Essay: like the Essay, it has Paragraphs, Sentences, 
Clauses, and Words. 

But there is a difference : for the Essay may be com- 
plete in itself, even if it suggests problems for research ; 
whereas the Chapter is only a part, and, however im- 
portant a part it may be, and however complete it may 
seem, it should stand in a certain relation to the other 
Chapters or parts. If I may use a Comparison, the 
Essay is like the player of a Single at Lawn-Tennis : 
he plays for himself and by himself. The Chapter is 
like one of a Football team : he should play as well as 
he can so far as his own part is concerned, but he 
should play with reference to the other member^ of, 
e.g., the Fifteen : he should help them and in turn 
expect their help. If he is a Half-Back, he should 
often ‘ feed ' the Three-Quarters, but should expect the 
Forwards to help him to get the ball 

On the one hand, then, the Chapter should be per- 
fect, and should have Unity: it should deal with a 
special subject or aspect of a subject This might be 
called Speciahsation, But, on the other hand, the 
Chapter should be connected with the other Chapters, 
and should lead up to their work, help their work, and 
supplement their work, expecting similar services in 
return. This would be called Scientific Division of 
Labour^ or Co-operation, 
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The Chapter, then, is to tlie Book very much what 
the Paragraph is to the Chapter, or (to a smaller extent) 
what the Sentence is to the Paragraph, or (to a still 
smaller extent) what the Word is to the Sentence. 

For example, as the length or bulk of a Paragraph 
(when compared with the other Paragraphs) should 
greatly depend upon its importance (the word ‘mass’ 
is aptly used by Prof. Barrett Wendell), so the length 
of a Chapter (as compared with the other Chapters) 
should greatly depend upon its importance also. 

Again, as the Paragraphs should vary in length, .so 
should the Chapters. 

Once again, as the Paragraph should, as a rule, begin 
with what is Interesting (e.g. the scope and subject of 
the Paragraph), or with what will Connect it with the 
previous Paragraph, so the Chapter should, as a rule, 
be guided by a similar Law. 

'in fact, the various Principles which we apply to the 
Paragraph should be applied to the Chapter also. 



CHAPTER LVIII. PAEAGEAPHS. 


A Paragraph is a part or member of an Essay or a 
Chapter or a Speech. A Paragraph is made up of 
Sentences, and these are made up of Clauses or Words. 
Apart from the relations of the Paragraph to the Essay, 
and of the Paragraph to the Sentence, it is very hard 
to say what the Paragraph is or should be, but a good 
general description would be this. A Paragraph should 
be capable of being summed up in a single Sentence or 
as a single Idea. Professor Wendell’s remarks are far 
the best that I have ever read on the subject : he shows 
that, among the best Paragraphs, are those in which 
the first few words and the last few words will give 
the general Idea of the whole. 

The first Paragraph of an Essay should be Interest- 
ing, the last Paragraph should generally be Impressive. 
The middle Paragraphs should be connected with one 
another, that is to say, as a general rule, each should be 
a link between the one before and the one after. This 
does not mean that the last Sentence of one Para- 
graph should necessarily be linked to the first Sentence 
in the next, and the last Sentence in this to the first 
Sentence in the next, and so on: for the Connexion 
can come in the middle. It is possible to write an 
Essay or make a Speech of twenty Paragraphs, such 
that each Paragraph shall have an Interesting Be- 
ginning and an Impressive Ending, and the Connexion 
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between each Paragraph and the next shall conic tn 
the middle of the Paragraph: in other words, as \\c 
read a freslf Paragraph we shall be Interested in 
Beginning, but perhaps we shall not see its Connexion 
with what has been said before until we come near to 
the middle of it. 

But it would be a mistake to arrange a whole Essay 
or Speech on this plan : here as elsewhere there must 
be Variety. Sometimes the Beginning should be 
Interesting (see p. 258), sometimes the Ending should 
be Impressive; but at other times the Ending of one 
Paragraph and the Beginning of the next need not be 
impressive and interesting, but may merely be (see 
p. 263) linked together in some way or another. 

Each Beginning should, as far as is possible, arouse 
the attention, but there should also be as much Variety 
as is feasible; the Ending should never be tame, and it 
should never be of such a kind that you can cut it off 
without losing anything from the sense. Frequently 
it true that, the greater the Climax, the better the 
Paragraph. The Latins were particularly careful to 
avoid Endings of a tame or unnecessary kind: they 
often kept their Verb till the end of a Sentence, so 
that, until the last word had been spoken, you could 
not say that the sense was really finished. Nevertheless 
they broke through this rule for the sake of Clearness, 
Emphasis, Interest, Variety, or even Connexion. 

Not only should there be Variety in the Beginnings 
and Endings, but the length should be varied also : some 
Paragraphs should be longer and others shorter (p 247 ). 
Much will depend upon the importance of the Idea which 
lies inside the Paragraph. If it is very important, then 
the Paragraph should as a rule be long : among other 
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reasons, it may have to contain Repetition, Comparison:, 
and Contrasts : this in itself will make the Paragraph 
longer. Nevertheless, a Paragraph of a very short 
kind is often even more impressive than a very long 
Paragraph. One of the most impressive in the whole 
of literature is a Paragraph or Sentence of two words, 
“Jesus wept”. On the average, and for ordinary 
purposes, short Paragraphs are better than long. 

We said at the beginning that the Paragraph should 
often admit of being summed up in a .single Sentence, 
Qx as a single Idea : so that, besides the Beginning the 
Ending and the length, which must secure Interest, 
(often) Impressiveness, Connexion, and Variety, four 
great principles of Composition, we have to consider the 
fifth principle, namely, Unily. Anything which throws 
light on that Idea (eg. the details on p. 213) will not 
violate the Law of Unity ; whereas anything which 
goes apart from that Idea and outside it but does not 
throw light upon it, nor yet serve as a Connecting 
link between that Idea and another, will violate the 
Law of Unity. It will be seen, then, that the principle 
really is to some extent Economy: we must cut off 
whatever is unnecessary, that is to say unnecessary and 
inappropriate to the Idea of the Paragraph. 

For the use of the RIsume'e, in case we are forced to 
digress, see p. 266. 

Such are a few of the principles with regard to 
Paragraphs: for further details the Reader is referred 
to Barrett Wendell’s book on English Composition, 
which will supplement what I say here. 

As to tlie writing-out of Paragraphs, it is a good 
rule, especially if they are to be Type- written or printed 
afterwards, to write out each on a separate piece of 
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paper, at any rate for the rough copy. A friend of nainc, 
who has clone a good deal of Writing, told me that he 
had to write *the first three pages of one of his Essays 
over and over again (I forget how many times) ; and 
this must be a very common experience. He said that, 
after much experience, he had taken to using scissors 
and paste and cutting out that which he did not wish to 
alter. Obviously he had made two faults : first, he 
had not prepared his Essay, or at least he had not 
prepared it on a good plan (eg by the “Card-System’’), 
and secondly he did not know of the value of writing 
out each Paragraph on a separate piece of paper. Yet 
the value is obvious. 

When you have three Paragraphs on a single sheet of 
paper, if you have to re-write the second one, this would 
naturally entail the re-writing of the first and the third 
as well, if my principle w’ere not adopted. A Publisher 
once told me that it would be misleading for the 
Printers; but this is quite wrong, as I know from 
experience, if you give them clear instructions to the 
contrary ; for, as we shall see on page 378, before any- 
thing is sent to be Type-written or printed, instructions 
should be given which are to apply to the whole of 
the Composition ; and it was a great error to suppose 
that Printers like to have a large page full of writing : 
in f^ct once, when printers were doing some things for 
me in a hurry, they actually cut up my manuscript 
almost into shreds. 

Two more words may be said here. 

Each Paragraph should begin a little inland, a little 
to the right of the left-hand side of the page, so that 
the reader may easily see where the fresh Paragraph 
begins ; this is called Indentation and is most important: 
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many books have so slight an Indentation that they 
look almost as if each Chapter were one single Para- 
graph. 

On page 362 I said that an Analysis might be given 
in the margin of a Book or Essay, or else a Scheme 
might be kept quite separate : perhaps the best way 
would not only be to do the Scheme before you do the 
Essay, and perhaps to give it up with the Essay, but 
to do the Analysis in the margin after you have done 
the Essay, so that you may not only see where you 
violated the Law of Unity (p. 250), but may also show 
the reader the contents of each Paragraph, in case he 
wishes to look back and read any part over again. 

As practice for improving Paragraphs in various 
ways, it might be as well to study those of the be.st 
Reviews, such as the “Nineteenth Century” or the 
“North American Review”, and to Analyse the Para- 
graphs, making notes of their Beginnings, their Endings, 
their Length, their Unity, and their Variety. Occasion- 
ally you might write a short Paragraph or two,,. for 
instance to local Papers, if you can find anything that 
they are likely to put in. 



CHAPTER LIX SENTENCES, 


The units in a Sentence are Clauses and Words. Of 
course Sentences vary very greatly from one another: 
one may have a single Clause, another may have two 
Clauses side by side, joined together by some word like 
* and ’ or " but and another may have a Period made up 
of several Clauses. For instance “he went” would be 
a single Clause; ‘he went and saw’, would be two 
Clauses side by side (or Co-ordinated); “he went in 
order that he might see” would be one Clause as a 
Principal Clause, to which the other is Subordinate and 
on which it is Dependent 

We have seen that a Book is composed of Chapters, 
that, each Chapter, which may be something like an 
Article or Essay, is composed of Paragraphs, that the 
Paragraph is composed of Sentences, and that the 
Sentences may be composed of Clauses, and that the 
Clause is composed of Words. We have seen also that 
for the Chapter and Paragraph and Sentence and Clause 
certain general principles hold good. Some of these 
general principles will be applied here to a Sentence. 

First of all, the Sentence is to some extent a single 
thing or Unity, a complete whole, which should admit 
of being summed up as a single Idea. 

But, though it is complete in itself, to some extent it 
is also helped by other Sentences, and it helps thevi in 
tnin. Just as each person is dependent on other 
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persons, and helps them, and is helped by them, c^'en 
while to some extent he lives his own life, so it is with 
Sentences. Each is not merely an Individual, but also 
a member of a whole, of which other Individuals (his 
‘neighbours’) are members also. 

The Connexion between one Sentence and the one 
before it, and the one after it, is not wont to be much 
studied by itself. Attention is so often fixed on the 
Grammar and on the Vocabulary that little of it is left 
for the order of Sentences and their relation to one 
another. But of tlrese relations we have already spoken 
in the Chapter on Connexion. 

The Order of Words in a Sentence is now studied far 
more carefully than it used to be. The natural Order 
(as in ‘ he goes ’) is the Subject and then the Predicate. 
The Predicate may consist of a Verb, an Object, and 
an Adverb : for instance, ‘ he did it well ’ illustrates all 
tliese. But this is not the only type of Sentence : some 
Sentences have no Subject or no Predicate expressed, 
e.g. Exclamations. , 

There are many deviations from the above order : thus, 
in ‘ this man was Julius Caesar the subject comes last ; 
sometimes the Adverb or the Object may come first. 

The Order of Words will depend partly on the topic, 
partly on the aim of the Writer, partly on the need for 
Variety, and Interest, and partly on the Connexion of 
the Sentence with other Sentences, and the Connexion 
of its various parts with one another, and partly on 
Emphasis. 

This Connexion of the parts of a Sentence with one 
another deserves special attention : those parts which are 
most closely connected with one another in meaning should 
be closely connected in ordei‘ also. 
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Professor Meiklejohn, in his “Art of Writing English” 
(p. 277 foil), gives some very useful Instances of bad 
order, e.g. • 

‘Five pounds reward is offered for the discovery of 
any person injuring this property by order of the chief 
of police*. 

‘This monument was erected to the memory of John 
Smith, who was shot, as a mark of affection by his 
brother 

I offer a few other instances : most Public Notices 
should be carefully studied from this point of view ! 

‘The Reader in Comparative * ^ ology will be glad 
to see any students who think of reading for Section E 
of Part II. of the Classical Tripos at his rooms in 
* * * * College between 10 and ii on any of the 
following days: Saturday June 10, Saturday June 17, 
and Monday June 19.’ 

The love which, perchance, follows some when they 
are dead to that place where a human testimony will 
no| be in vain.’ 

In the last two passages it is to be noticed that tlie 
mistakes in the order of words can often be remedied by 
Punctuation. ‘ The effect of walking on the heart and 
lungs ’ reads very badly, and, if the Construction is not 
changed to ‘ the effects which walking has on the heart 
and lungs’, the words may be punctuated thus: ‘the 
effect, of walking, on the heart and lungs’: the order 
of words does not here strike one as being so wrong : 
at any rate the proper meaning is clear. The very 
severest test of the right order ivill be the removing of all 
stops : it is too severe a test and one which legal docu- 
ments and Latin will stand, but which very few ordinary 
English writings will stand. 
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Another common fault, besides that of putting a 
word in its wrong place in a Sentence, is that of 
using the same word in different senses f but for this, 
and others, I must refer to such works as Professor 
Meiklejohn’s. 

We have seen above tliat the most important parts 
of a Sentence are the Beginning and the Ending. In 
the Beginning will often come that which will link the 
Clause with the Clause which comes before. The 
Ending should not be tame — often a long word will 
do much to redeem the tameness — ^but should as a 
rule give something without which the Sentence is not 
quite complete. As a rule the reader should be listen- 
ing and waiting for the Ending, his interest and attention 
being kept up till the Sentence is actually finished. 
Another common Ending, however, is one which pre- 
pares for the next Sentence, and which is a link between 
the two Sentences. 

So we see that, besides the natural order of words, at 
least two principles are to be considered : — 

first. Emphasis, which e.g. may make the Subject come 
at the end, or the Object at the beginning ; 

secondly, the Connexion of a Sentence with the 
Sentence before and the Sentence after. 

Yet another principle would be Economy, the cutting 
out of what is unnecessary ; but of this we have spoken 
on p. 239. 

As to the length of Sentences, it should vary very 
considerably, partly to ensure Variety and Change and 
to prevent monotony ; partly also for the sake of Pro- 
portion, an important Sentence often being longer than 
one which is unimportant ; but, partly also according to 
the subject and the ‘ mood rapid and exciting descrip- 
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tions and passionate arguments requiring shorter Sen- 
tences than quiet descriptions and quiet arguments. 

A series of ‘ loose ’ Clauses, following on one another 
without Conjunctions, is best for exciting and (certain) 
emotional passages; such a series with Conjunctions 
(e.g. * and ‘ for ‘ but ’) will be less ‘ excited but still 
may be good for • rapidity ; the compact Period, how- 
ever, especially when the climax, the main Clause, is 
reserved till the end, and when there are Subordinate 
Clauses (like these last two Clauses) by which the interest 
and suspense are kept up, may be better for quieter 
narrative and quieter argument. The ‘ suspense ’ should 
not be overdone : if there is any danger of this, sum up 
the gist in a few short sharp words at the end. 

There is another point also to be noted about Sen- 
tences, and that is their Construction. A Sentence may 
be put in many forms, such as (see p. 273) Abstract and 
Concrete and very Concrete. 

Again (see p. 253) we may have a Statement, a Ques- 
tion, an Exhortation, or an Exclamation. The Writer 
or Speaker often has to choose which form he will use, 
and here again he must be guided by the subject he 
is writing about, by his aim, and by his readers or 
hearers. In oratory he will be far more inclined to 
use Questions and Exclamations and Exhortations. 

As safe general rules about Sentences, one might 
say ‘ Keep them rather short usually, but occasionally 
vary tlieir length and vary their characteristics : connect 
them one with another ; and, while ending the Sentence 
itself, pay great attention to the order of the Words 
and to the length of the Words. 



CHAPTER LX. GRAMMAR OR SYNTAX. 


It is not the purpose of this Book to say much about 
Grammar (Syntax). But one rule is worth bearing in 
mind constantly, and that is: KEEP ON THE SAJE SIDE. 

While you do not sacrifice Clearness or Simplicity, 
avoid what would call down the criticism of the stnctcsf 
critic, or even of the grossest pedant If you can, you 
had better steer clear of criticism. 

Hundi-eds of critics get a reputation for accuracy 
because they insist on some ‘rule’, as they call it. 
They may be quite forgetful or ignorant of the fact that 
the language may be changing — that what wers a 
‘ rule ’ fifty years ago is ceasing to or has ceased to 
be a ‘rule’ to-day. Prof. Barrett Wendell justly _calls 
attention to the fact that a gi-eat deal of what was not 
‘ Good Use ’ some time ago, is becoming or has become 
‘ Good Use ’ to-day. Fashions change. 

Now among the growing Constructions of to-day, 
which will probably grow over and under and through 
the severe critic’s wall, several are especially noticeable, 
viz. 

(i) ‘ He was going to just look inside ’, which is called 
3. ‘ Split Infinitive’. ‘To’ and ‘look’, says the critic, 
must come together, and must not be divided by an 
Adverb. Nevertheless I prophesy that before another 
century has pas.sed some ‘ Split Infinitives ’ (not all) will 
be as ‘ regular ’ as ‘ that he might just look inside ’. The 
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Analogy of this latter Construction is almost bound to 
be at work. This will be so because masses of educated 
people hava felt the Construction to be natttml, and 
in spite of the fact that critics tell them it is wrong. 
Anyone who studies Historical Grammar will find our 
language full of such Analogies. Thus ‘ under the cir- 
cumstances’, which sounds so familiar and so natural, was 
once wrong : and even now (p. 207) the critics pounce 
on it. But are the critics to lay down a law, admit- 
ting ‘ under the conditions ’ but forbidding the Analogical 
Construction ‘ under the circumstances though ‘ circum- 
stances ’ no longer mean simply ‘things that stand 
around’ (circumstantia) ? Wc shall probably live to 
see the millions push many a Construction into ‘ Good 
Use’, unless the critics exert their every effort against 
this perfectly natural tendency to Analogies. 

(ii) We can say : ‘ Seeing that this is so, it may 
be said . . . ’, for ‘seeing that’ has become almost 
equivalent to an indeclinable ‘since’. But how often 
we read : ‘ Knowing the truth of this, it is obvious that 
the following holds good’. The ‘free’ Participle in 
-ing is also a growing Construction. I read in a Daily 
Paper “ My house was struck a few years ago, taking 
off the roof.” 

Now in all these cases, where there is a doubt, keep 
on the safe side, and say : ‘ He was going just to look 
insfde ’, ‘ Knowing the truth of this, we see clearly that 
the following holds good’, ‘A few years ago the 
lightning struck my house, taking off the roof’. 

The other ways are not yet ‘ Good Use ’. Till they 
are^ avoid them. 

(iii) The commonest source of error is what may 
be called Blending or Contamination. 
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supplies’" no plan of the Pompeian house, and 
does not mention the upper story which remains in one 
of them ” appears in a well-known Paper, if the writer 
had said ‘'he supplies no plans of Pompeian houses 
... of them or “ he supplies no plan of the Pompeian 
house ... in one of the samples ”, he would not have 
been criticised ; but, as a matter of fact, he here blends 
these two Constructions, and the result, the Mongrel 
as it were, is so natural that few would notice anything 
wrong as they read the whole paragraph. 

To show how common the tendency is, and how 
natural the result appears, I suggest a few instances 
for the reader to consider : let him find the two regular 
Constructions of which each of the following Construc- 
tions is a Blend or Contamination.* 

1. “The subject is rarely handled in books, and 
still less rarely from the pulpit.” (This is, I think, the 
only mistake of language, in the whole of that book).'' 

2. “The house , , • was in the best condition of 
any ...” 

3. “The subject is of less importance in their 
estimation to the handling.” 

4. “Ah! there was 'side' amongst the conquerors 
in those days, just as Baron de Browne or Smythe puts 
on now with their subordinates.” 

[The three last passages are from a single Novel 
by a well-known writer: 4 contains two 'Contamina- 
tions '], 


^ ^ ^ ‘iii % 


* See " How to Learn Philology ” (Sonnenschein), pp. 69-70, 145. 
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j. ' still less often ’ + ^ still more rarely ' ; 

2. 'in the best condition of all’ + 'in a better con- 
dition than Sny ’ ; 

3. ' is of less importance than . . / ' yields, in respect 

of its importance, to . . ; 

4. 'just as B. or S. puts on side’ + 'just like the side 
which B. or S. puts on ’ ; 

' B. or S. puts on with his subordinates ’ + ' B. and S. 
put on with their subordinates 

I could quote thousands of examples, but these will 
suffice; the Construction is 'wrong’ in itself, but is a 
mixture of two Constructions which are both ' right \ 

' He didn’t make more mistakes than he could help ’ 
is a ' Contamination ’ which not one in a million would 
notice: in fact, it has become 'Good Use’, It will 
surprise the reader to find, when he analyses the words, 
that ‘ than he could not help ’ would be more accurate, 
tethnically. Mr. G. A. Falk called my attention to this 
instance. 

^J^kom say ye that I am?’ is another case where 
'Good Use’ would probably lend her queenly sanction. 

(iv) " A bachelor’s room, who was fond of shelves ”, 
Here the order of words is unsatisfactory : ' the room 
of a bachelor . , would be all right. 

Whenever you come across such mistakes in your 
reading, stop and correct them by (a) changing the 
Construction (this is generally easy), and, if possible, by 
( 3 ) changing the order of Words. But alter as little 
as possible : this will make the Exercise the very best 
practice. 
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I SHALL say little here, except that what Prof. Barrett 
Wendell calls 'Good Use' is to be considered, i.e. what 
is recognised not by one good writer only hut by the 
generality of good writers at the time being. For 
‘ Good Use ' varies. 

But here, as in the sphere of Syntax, I would say 
KEEl^ ON THE SAFE SIDE. There may be some slang 
word which has almost become part of the Literary 
Language of to-day : but, unless you are an ' Authority 
you had better wait, and use an older and safer word. 

This does not apply universally. If, for example, 
you are writing a Novel, it is 'inappropriate' to make 
all your characters speak in the same style, as Scott 
does. The Coster and the Cockney have Dialects 
of their own, and it would be unfair to accuse them 
of speaking as if they were Penny-a-liners. 

Flaubert used to take enormous pains over his Vo- 
cabulary, so that it should be not only pim (i.e. free 
from slang and from whatever was not ' Good Use '), 
but also the exact expression of his meaning and not 
of any other meaning. The words must convey one 
Idea clearly, and one Idea only. 

Of Obscurity I need not speak here : I shall simply 
refer to p, 228 foil., where I show how the Technical 
and Abstract terms account for a good deal The 
Double Entendre also (intentional or unintentional) is too 
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familiar to need much illustration. Supposing that 
“Money returned if not satisfactory” followed an Ad- 
vertisement for some Cure, then, when people demanded 
back their money, it might be answered that “the money 
was quite satisfactory". A certain orator’s speeches were 
full of Sentences which either had no clear meaning or 
had two possible meanings. Of course there are occa- 
sions where a Double Entendre is intended, and there- 
fore ‘appropriate’ to the Writer’s aim. 

If only for the sake of the jingle of sound, it is well 
to avoid that common error of first using a word and 
then, directly afterwards, again using it [or some word 
of the same family] in a different sense, as in ‘We 
cannot make out why he makes this distinction ’, ‘ he 
felt that there was no ill-feeling ’. 

An undoubted difficulty is to steer between Tautology 
and needless Variety. I have purposely left pp. 310-31 1 
just as I had dictated them, so that the reader may 
notice the bad effect of tlie repetition of the word 
‘ Paragraph ’. For a specimen of the reverse — a change 
of words where the idea is unchanged — ^sce p. 254. This 
example also deserves study : — 

“Every quality that is requisite in a man to make 
him completely and honourably prosperous is necessary 
to entire success in the games of boyj ”. 

A needless alteration in the Construction of a 
Parallel or Balancing Clause (p. 292), or in the Subject 
of a Sentence, is also to be avoided. It is here that 
a Classical Education is almost bound to tell. 

For Latin and Anglo-Saxon Words, see pp. 244, 305. 



CHAPTER LXIL WRITING, SPELLING-, 
AND PUNCTUATION. 


I SHALL only offer a few notes here, and shall refer 
to the Books which deal with these subjects. 

As to Writings it should above all things be clear 
and legible, with enough space between the words and 
between the lines. The latter is the more important 
in one way, viz. that it is easier to insert additions if 
the lines are further apart Lately I have taken to 
writing (for the Press) on every other line instead of 
on every line. There should also be Margins (sec 
p. 362). 

Type-writing (see p. 369) is becoming more and more 
commonly used, and for certain purposes it is indispen- 
sable. But here also spaces should be left between 
the lines, as well as Margins at the sides and bottoms 
of the pages. 

Fresh Paragraphs should begin to the right, i.e. a little 
inland. 

For the question of Underlining^ see p. 270 ; and, for 
the Marginal Analysis, p. 362. 

As to Capital Letters, it will probably be thought 
that this Book has far too many : at any rate, I think it 
marks almost the extreme limit to which one may go. 

The position of the body while you are writing is a 
matter of very great importance. I do most of my 
MSS. (and of my work generally) standing at a high 
desk. For details I must refer to “ The Training of 
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the Body*' (Swan Sonnenschein).^ Here I will just 
mention that, if one is sitting, the seat should have 
a back and should not be too narrow, nor should it be 
too far from the table or desk. The paper should be 
fair and square before one and should not go across 
to either side, but the desk itself should slope down 
towards you. Be sure to have a good light, rather 
behind you and to the left. 

Do not sit for too long at a time, but walk about, 
or work standing, for a change. I like to do some work 
sitting, some standing, and some lying down. Much 
depends on the subject It is worth while to notice that 
one can do some subjects better in certain positions than 
in others (and at certain times of the day also). 

Of course it is a mistake to work directly after a 
heavy meal, fur then the blood is needed in the 
digestive organs and should not be drawn away from 
tliem to the brain. But it is also a great mistake to 
work hard directly after severe exercise, or to take 
severe exercise directly after hard work. Intervals of 
gentle exercise (such as walking, or kicking about) are 
quite a different thing : they may help the brain-work 
very considerably. 

Spelling. 

Pere ‘Good Use* is most important, and also the 
principle of keeping to the safe side. Such spellings 
as ‘develop *, ‘ labor*, etc., are growing upon us rapidly : 
are they ‘ correct ’ yet, or do they still have a soupgon 
of America such as the severest English critics object to? 
If so, then at present ‘ develope ’ and ‘labour’ are safer. 

Only let us remember that fashions do change. 

* In the pi ess. 
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Ptinctuation deserves a little voliiinc to itself 

To say that a piece of Composition should be clear 
even if one removes the stops is to demand too much : 
yet to write such a piece is excellent practice, and of 
course in Latin this test may constantly be applied. 

As it is, Punctuation is a great help to clearness 
(see p. 317), and to Emphasis (cp. esp. the Note of 
Exclamation). 

The commonest Faults arc the follow ing, 

(i) Too few Commas : — 

* And when he had said this, he lay dowm ’ is a type 
of Sentence where I should prefer to punctuate 

‘And, when he had said this, he lay down \ 

But there are many who prefer the former method. 

In the following instance, a Comma hhould most 
certainly have been inserted after ‘ can ‘ We who 
go to the country \ and probably after ‘ we ’ also. I may 
remark that, for a Sentence like ‘Those who can, go 
to the country ^ neither this Punctuation, nor this w^th 
an extra Comma after ‘those’, nor the absence of 
Commas, gives an altogether satisfactory result. It 
is something like the choice betw^een ‘The cause is 
sheep’ and ‘ the cause arc sheep’. A change is needed, 
e.g. to ‘ sheep are the cause 

Another doubtful case is where there is a ‘triplet’: 
some prefer to write 

‘ his father, mother and children . , 

Personally, unless the ‘mother’ and ‘children’ are 
meant to go more closely together than the ‘ father ’ and 
* mother I should write 

‘ his father, mother, and children . / 
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Now, suppose wc go on to say 

‘ his father, mother, and children (,) were at the station 
to meet him 

shall we put a Comma after 'children or not? This 
again is a vexed question. There was one learned 
English Professor who would have always written 

' his father mother and children were at the station to 
meet him 

(ii) Commas instead of Semicolons. 

(iii) Colons or Semicolons instead of Full Stops. 

(iv) Too many Notes of Exclamation. 

(v) Omission of the Note of Interrogation,?, especially 
after a long Sentence. 

(vi) One Printer’s fad that I can never understand is 
the order of the underlined marks in such a Sentence as 

Where is he going?’’ “Oh, he is going to the 
' Parks,’ to meet his cousin.” 

Why should we have ‘Parks,’ and not ‘Parks’,? Some 
Printers almost invariably alter my MSS., but I cannot 
believe that the custom has a scientific basis. 

Correct Punctuation can be best practised in Letter- 
writing, or in the correction of Letters which have been 
written by others. 



CHAPTER LXIIL REVISIONS. 


1. It is needless to say that others will generally be 
able to Revise your Compositions belter than you will, 
if you are willing to let them do so and if they arc 
willing also, 

2. But, if you are going to Revise them for yourself, 
be sure to leave as long an interval as possible; for, 
after an interval, what you have written will become 
something alien to you, as it were, and you will be able 
to read it more impartially. Besides this, new Ideas 
may ha\c been thought out in the meanwhile, and 
unconsciously you will have corrected certain faults. 

3. While Revising, you must think of your Compo- 
sition as if it were the work of your deadliest enejpy, 
and criticise it very severely, 

4. The Ideas, that is to say, the Headings and Sub- 
Headings, should have been Revised already before the 
Composition is written out. In fact, all the Collection, 
etc., of Ideas will have been finished before you Write 
a word, except perhaps the Beginning and the Enc^ng. 

It remains for you therefore to criticise and Revise 
the Expression of Ideas ; and at first you must not do 
this by a single process. This is why I use the word 
Revisions instead of the word Revision, for there are 
many things to be Revised, and they cannot all be 
considered at once It would be too much to expect 
that anyone would Revise his Composition, let us say, 
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ten times, looking out for something fresh each time ; 
for instance, looking out at one time for ‘ Obscurity , 
at another iox'Prolixity, at another for Dulness, at another 
for Want of Connexion, and so on. But there are one 
or two points of view which should be treated separately. 

5, You should read the Essay or Speech aloud, if you 
can, with a view to correcting the Rhythm , and a 
special Revision might also be given to the Grammar 
and Punctuation, and perhaps even to the choice of 
Words. 

So a really important piece of Composition will have 
to be Revised at least four or five times. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. HOW TO CORRECT 
COMPOSlllONS. 


The pupil benefits little if the Teacher simply takes a 
^general impression' of an Essay, and saj^s that the 
Essay is worth so many marks, or reaches a certain 
standard. This may produce quite a fair estimate of 
the Essay, in fact in some cases it may give the very 
best idea of the relative merits of a number of Essays, 
but for the pupil himself it is next door to useless. 

Nor is it much good to underlme individual mistakes^ 
and yet to fail to point out why they are mistakes, 
what is the principle underlying them, and how the 
mistakes might have been avoided, 

t^nless the Teacher has the natural gift of Correcting 
Essays, he must analyse the Essay, in order to criticise 
the Ideas and their Arrangement, But it is much better 
that this should be done by the Essay- Writer himself, 
and that the Scheme should be given in together with 
the Essay. 

The first thing to do will be to criticise the Ideas 
(see p. 54), e.g, their Collection, Selection, Proportion, 
and Arrangement ; and then to criticise their Expres-- 
sion, for instance to call attention to the obscurity of 
the language, its monotony, its harshness of Rhythm, 
With each individual fault should be pointed out 
the underlying pinnciple: the fault should be Corrected 
(if possible) by the Essay-Writer himself, and, above 
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ail, he should be made to take Notes of Ms commonest 
faults^ and he should be told the best Exercises by 
which he may amend them. 

A special Note-book might be kept in which the mistakes 
would be written down under their II cadmgs^ for instance 
under such Headings as Clearness (or Obscurity). With 
each mistake should be noted what the mistake is, why 
it has been made, and what would have been belter, or 
(to put it in the language of School-books) w hat w ould 
have been the right answer. 

The attention of each individual pupil should be 
devoted to Exercises on those special points in which 
he is weakest He should be made to correct a number 
of faults of the same kind in the Compositions of others. 
A teacher of thirty pupils very seldom remembers that, 
in the thirty Compositions, he will probably have 
examples of nearly every kind of mistake^ and that he has 
at hand a number of Exercises in criticism, which he 
may with great advantage set before his pupils, while 
the subject is still fresh in their minds. 

The Teacher should not leave too long an interval 
between the writing-out and the correction of the 
Essay : he should correct it while the pupil still 
remembers it. 

A good plan is to make a Class practise Speakings 
cither after or without preparation : those who are not 
Speaking should note the faults, and each Speech should 
be criticised directly after it is finished. The Teacher 
can be at hand to see fair play, and to supervise and 
direct. Notes should be made by each Speaker, after 
the criticism. The subjects should of course be of 
interest to the pupils. 



CHAPTER LXV. HOW TO TEACH COMPOSITION. 


There are many reasons why Books and Teachers so 
often fail to Teach. 

First of all they may be too fond of abstract phrases^ 
and may not suggest nearly enough examples and 
instances to make their meaning clear. I have (on 
purpose) left an instance of this on page 178 : it will be 
found that what I have written there is not nearly so 
clear as it would have been if I had given examples. 

Teachers and Books frequently omit to explain the 
subject as a whole, and to sho%^ how extraordinarily 
difficult it is. They plunge straight into the intricacies 
of the subject, as if it were likely to be as simple to 
tl^ pupil as it is to the Teachers. 

Such Teachers will not at the outset lay any firm 
foundations on which to base their later teaching. 
They do not pay attention to each difficulty of the 
subject in turn, so as to concentrate their attentio7i on 
each part of the subject in ttirn : rather, they spend their 
tinje as it were in polishing the sttrface. 

Again, I have noticed many Teachers at the Uni- 
versity who have criticised, in precisely the same way, 
the scholar who is likely to get a First Division of the 
First Class, and the scholar who will be only too thank- 
ful if he scrapes into the Third Division of the Third 
Class. The polishing of the surface, and the attempt 
to remove little tiny faults or blemishes, may be quite 
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appropriate for the already skilful and advanced pupil, 
but for the beginner such a polishing is quite out of 
place. It would be equally wrong to begin the details 
of a picture before you have sketched its outlines. 

Once again, Books and Teachers seldom point out the 
real interest and value of the subject. They begin to 
Teach at once, whereas they ought first of all to show 
that the .subject is worth teaching : either they do not 
realise its importance themselves, or, if they do, they 
do not insist on their pupils realising it also. 

One great branch of Teaching they too often exclude : 
they do not give the pupil nearly enough criticism to 
do. We enjoy finding fault with someone else ; and, so 
long as this habit of criticism is kept within due limits, 
it is not only a good method of learning, but is also 
indispensable as a habit to be carried into every depart- 
ment of life. A pupil should certainly spend a great 
deal of his time in finding out and correcting faults In 
the work of others: those who would refu.se to work 
hard in any other way can thus be made to take an 
interest in the subject at once. Give a boy a bad piece 
of Composition, and tell him that he is to be the critic 
and to find out the faults in it, and to show why these 
faults are faults, and the boy will not fail to learn a 
great deal. As it is, he does not take nearly as much 
interest in his work because he is always trying some- 
thing himself and seeing his faults called failures. 

More generally speaking, eveiy pupil should be made 
not only to criticise and correct, but also occasionally to 
Teach. In learning, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, 
that can take the place of the attempt to Teach others. 
It ought to be made an integral part of the Class-work, 
at any rate in the higher Classes, that each pupil in turn 
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should Teach the form for a short time every week or 
even every day, and then should be criticised by the 
rest of the form. It will be the master’s duty to see 
that the criticism is fair and not unkind. The boy who 
is to give an account of the subject to nearly thirty 
boys, of about his own age, will be almost sure to be 
put upon his mettle and to do his level best. He will 
not be keen to make a fool of himself, and he may even 
get answers ready for the criticisms which may be made. 
The rest of the boys will be kept awake by this, far 
more easily than if the master went on talking and asking 
questions the whole time. 

There is not time to mention all the faults of 
Teaching, but a certain one cannot be passed over, and 
that is that the pupils are not given nearly enough 
choice. Very often one single subject is set for an 
Essay, and that subject is supremely uninteresting or 
unpractical, perhaps for every single pupil: occasionally, 
at any rate, the pupil should be allowed to choose his 
owi» subject absolutely freely, or else within certain 
limits. He may (see p. 14) select out of a large list. 

Teachers have undoubtedly many difficulties to con- 
tend against ; most of them find little time for special 
work with individual pupils; a great many of them have 
never learnt the subject themselves: having done it 
more or less by the light of nature^ they either still do it 
badly themselves, or else do it well enough but without 
the ghost of a notion as to how a beginner should set 
about doing it. It is not too sweeping a statement 
that in England few Teachers know how to Teach 
anything, except the art of being true gentlemen 
and true ‘sportsmen’. Teaching does not come to most 
by nature, and it has not come to them by art. Of 
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all subjects, Essay-Writing is that which Ihc}' most 
lamentably fail to Teach. 

The Examination- System throughout fnir country is 
about as useless for Teaching purposes as it could well 
be. Let us consider how valuable it might easily he. We 
may take for granted that in an Examination the ])erion 
does his best, that is to say, the incentive of getting 
marks (or whatev^er it is) makes liim put foith every 
effort. We may therefore presume that his work is 
nearly as good as effort can make it, and }X‘t lehat 
happens to his written zoork, presumably his vc‘ry best 
work, when it has been looked o\'er and marked ? In 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the 
work is never looked at again. This error is singularly 
stupid, for, if the papers were taken and if they were 
gone through and corrected soon afterwards by the 
Teacher with the pupil, they could be made a most 
splendid means of pointing out the faults as wclLas 
the merits. Every Examination Paper that is w'orth 
the name should not only be answered, but should., be 
gone through afterwards ; then the right answers should 
be given and learnt, and the wrong answers corrected. 

Only a few more suggestions can be offered here, and 
for details I must refer to the Chapter on ‘How to 
Correct 

At the very outset the difficulties of the subject slipuld 
be explained, and also the various processes which are 
involved ; thus in Essay-Writing the pupil should be 
made to understand the difficulty of Collecting Ideas, 
and then of Selecting and Rejecting, and then of 
Underlining the important Ideas, and then of Ar- 
ranging the Ideas. He should be made to feel that 
all the processes are ve^y hard^ even when taken sepa- 
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rately. He should also be made to feel the difficulticc 
of Expressing Ideas, and this should include the diffi- 
culty of Clearness, Emphasis, Variety, Rhythm, and 
so on. 

He should also be told why the subject and all its 
processes are interesting^ and why they are valuable^ not 
only for Essay-writing, but also (e.g. see p. 400) for 
other purposes as well. 

Then he should have Exercises on these various sepa- 
rate pjvcessesy one at a time : e.g. for Comparisons he 
should have at least three different classes of Exercises 
(sec p. 289). The Exercises might take these forms : — 

(1) What things do you understand best? The 
answer will perhaps be some Game or form of 
Athletics. 

(2) What lessons can you draw from this Game 
(or whatever it is that you understand well)? The 
ansVers will perhaps be ‘obedience to the Captain's 
orders', etc. (pp. 289-290), 

(^) Find something which you know w^ell, and which 
will illustrate the following principles : — Co-operation, 
Division of Labour, etc. 

The learner should have practice not only in doings 
but also (as we have seen above) in correcting. He 
should learn to correct the mistakes of others, as well 
as his own, and to see exactly where the faults lie, and 
then he should be made to re-write correctly that which 
has been done incorrectly. 

When he has read anything in his work, he should 
(if possible) be made to put his acquired knowledge 
to the test and to apply it : he should never be allow'ed 
to learn anything that is worth learning, without going 
through it again to see whether he really knows and 
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understands it, and, if possible, doing some Exorcise to 
see whether he has really mastered it Ho should be 
made to look at the same point in many different 
aspects. 

Even while he is still young, he should be allowed to 
some extent to choose his own subjects, and to do these 
especially. This should be at intervals, the rest of the 
time being spent in practising weak subjects and weak 
departments of his Composition, such as the Arrange- 
ment of Ideas (p. 172), and (p. 227) the power of Ex- 
pressing them clearly. 

A great deal should be done vivi% voce. The pupils 
in any subject, whether it be History or Geography, 
should (as far as is feasible) be made to try the subject 
before they read or learn about it; after the lesson 
they should be made to try it once again, writing down 
the Ideas as Headings. The Teacher should help and 
direct them in finding out these Ideas for themselves, 
for instance (see p. 287) by means of Comparisons and 
Contrasts. , 

With regard to Style, as well as Ideas, the Neva Testa- 
ment should certainly form the basis of study: see p. 217. 
It is a fault, if not a positive sin, to u.se the New Testa- 
ment only for the purposes of teaching boys, e.g., that 
St John was confined in the castle of Machserus, and 
never to teach them any lessons either of morality pr of 
the kind which I have alluded to on page 217. I am 
very strongly of opinion that whatever can be taught 
from the New Testament should ht taught from it We 
cannot easily teach such subjects as Anatomy, Physi- 
olc^, Euclid, Algebra, or Latin Grammar, from the 
New Testament, but we can teach much of the art of 
Composition from it 
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Every now and then, Ttme-Essays should be given, 
that is to say, an Essay should be set which has to be 
done within a given time ; this makes a pleasant change, 
or an unpleasant change, but anyhow it is a change and 
it must quicken the pupil’s powers and improve his 
promptitude. For the pupil should aim not only at 
correctness and soundness^ but also at rapidity. 

Debates and short Speeches are also an admirable 
Exei'cise. Forms and Classes at Schools ought to have 
plenty of Debates, and, to give the subject some 
interest, the pupils might even take various characters, 
e.g. represent various statesmen. No pupil should be 
allowed to read out his speech : at the most he should 
be allowed to refer to Headings which he has prepared 
beforehand. During the Debate, criticism of course 
should be allowed at the end of each Speech, and the 
master should also criticise, but the most important 
thing is that, at the end of the Debate, every pupil 
should write down the main Ideas on both sides of the 
question, the ‘Pros and Cons’, and the master should 
then go over them on the Black-board, and, after rub- 
bing them out, he should make each boy reproduce 
them. Before each fresh lesson, the chief Ideas of the 
old lesson should be repeated. 

Of course all this means a great deal of time and 
trouble and preparation, and a great deal of thought and 
tact on the part of the Teacher as well as of the learner, 
and of course such labour will be very slow and difficult 
at first. But no success can be expected without such 
labour, and, if this system were introduced into our 
Schools, we should be fitting every pupil to become in 
his turn a Teacher, if ever the opportunity should arise. 

As it is now, zoe send out our millions of youngs not 
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only badly taught, but imth not the slightest notion oj the 
right methods of Teachings whereas the boy who had 
tried to Lecture, if only for five minutes, before a class 
of twenty-five other boys, would at least have realised 
that Teaching is a very difficult ait; at least he would 
have had his inteiest amused, and he would have had 
the advantages of piactice. 

Let me finish by exposing that hnillc fallaiy that, if 
you cannot Teach naturally, if you arc not a bom Tuulur, 
you will never be a Teacher at all. Not one pci son out 
of a hundred oi a thousand is a bom Teacher, but them 
is no leason on eaitli why every one of the thousand 
should not master certain elementary piineiplc) of the 
ait of Teaching, such as the follownng 

to find why the subject is interesting or useful, iind to 
show the pupils why ; 

to put himself into the position of the pupils, and to 
ask himself ‘ What do they understand already, and b / 
means of which of these things, that they understand 
already, can I best Teach those things which they do 
not yet understand ? 

to make the pupils correct faults, helping them to sec 
why faults are faults ; 

to make them practise each part of the subject per si, 
by means of special Exercises ; 

to make the pupils practise Teaching ; 

and so on. 

These are a very few of the many principles which 
eveiy Teacher should know. He may not be able to 
teach perfectly, or even well, when he has tried to put 
them into practice, but at any rate he will not teach 
quite so badly as he would probably have taught by 
the light of nature. 
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It is a very great error to suppose that the Teaching of 
any single subject should have only one single Aim and 
Object, unless indeed we define this Aim and Object 
as “true development and impiovemcnt''. 

But what is tnic development and improvement ? It 
is the highest development and improvement of each 
individual, through his own efforts, so that he may 
help others to develope and improve similarly. The 
Americans might call this ‘ Teaching each individual to 
become as good a Cttheii as he can 

1. While having this as its Aim and Object, the 
Teaching should be as interesting and as pleasant as 
possible. 

2. It should also be of the greatest possible advantage 
ancT profit, to the individuars ‘ mind, body, and estate \ 

It is not enough that the individual should absorb 
a mass of * information or even that he should be 
skilful and successful in his own department (e g. Essay- 
Writing). If this is all that the Teaching has done, 
then it has, to some extent, failed. 

It should have taught the individual, for example, 

(a) how to use this information, as well as to under- 
stand it ; 

ib) how to study other subjects besides his own ; 

(c) how to teach his own subject and also other 
subjects ; 

(<^) how to improve himself all round. 
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Such are a few of the Aims of Teaching : in other 
words, those who teach Essay-writing should of course 
try to help their pupils to prepare and' write good 
Essays, and should put into their hands the means 
of self-correction, and the means of teaching and 
correcting others ; but they should also try to exercise 
and develope the mind and character of their pupils in 
all the best possible directions. 



CHAPTER LXVIL HOW TO PRACTISE. 


The Habit of Practice is one which is very seldom 
acquired in early years, but it is among the most 
valuable habits of life. Benjamin Franklin was one 
of the few who understood how to acquire it. I cannot 
but think that, if it were once acquired, that is to say 
if a correct and scientific and interesting system of 
Practice were once acquired for any one subject, it 
could easily be applied, mutatis mutandis^ to practically 
any other also. 

Here, as elsewhere, we may begin by a few words 
on the wrong method of Practising. 

Tn Essay-Writing and Speaking it is wrong Practice 
(at any rate at the outset) simply to try to do Essays, 
or^make Speeches, to try, that is to say, to do the whole 
Essay or Speech as a single piece of work, and not 
to divide it into parts (see p. 45), and to Practise each 
part by itself. Why should this be wrong ? One reason 
is that your Essay or Speech is certain to have many 
faults, and, unless you take these faults one by one, you 
wil] never really correct any single one of them. You 
cannot correct any one part properly when you have 
to be attending to ten other parts at the same time. 

It is a mistake also not to make 7 ioteSy i.e. always to 
be doingy and never correcting ; never to analyse one’s 
merits or faults, or the faults or merits of others, and 
riever to find out the causes and underlying principles. 

As to the right way of Practisingy many of the above 
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Chapters will suggest methods for each particular de- 
partment Thus on page 63 foil will be found a way of 
Practising the Collection of Ideas, on pag*e 172 foil a 
way of Practising their Arrangement, on page 231 away 
of Practising Clearness ; and so on. For example, 
Bacon's Essays could be Analysed, and the Headings 
could then be reproduced from Memory (after an in- 
terval), then corrected, then re-arranged, then corrected 
again, and then Expressed. 

One rule may be of great use. When I was treating 
of the choice of subjects I said that, if the occasion 
were an important one, such as an Examination where 
success was the main object, then it would be as well 
to choose one’s strongest subject; but for ordinary 
occasions, where improvement should be the object 
rather than success, it is better to choose one’s weakest 
subject. In practice^ theuy go for your weakest points^ 
but in emergencies use your strongest points* 

Practise simple things first, and Practise them if pos- 
sible in their right order. The order has been giv<^n 
in the previous pages of this book (see p. 36): fcjr 
instance, the Collection of Headings, and then of Sub- 
Headings, should go before Selection, and this before 
Arrangement, and this before Expression, and so on. 

Each part must be Practised by itself, and some 
parts, such as the use of Comparisons and Contra.^ts, 
require (see p. 289) three separate methods of Practice. 

To quote an instance, we have seen that the Arrange- 
ment of Ideas should be taken as a separate Exercise, 
and that either the '‘Card-System” should be used, 
or the division of Ideas into " i, 2, 3, a, b, c'\ 

The Realising of Ideas has already been treated 
* Cp, the advice in ** Lessons in Lawn Tennis (Upcott Gill). 
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(p. 231); but it is so important, so essential, that 
it needs a s|)ecial word here. 

Drawhig, and the use of Diagrams, are of very great 
value : we are apt to learn far too much by words, andT 
far too little by clear Ideas and by sights. A Diagram, 
or a Drawing, or a mental picture of a thing, w ill ( )ftcn 
help to make it very clear when nothing else will. 

Paraphrasing is also valuable. Poetry should be para- 
phrased into Prose, and Prose into Poetry, and, at an 
advanced stage in Essay-Writing or Speaking, various 
styles might be imitated. At any rate, various forms 
of Expression should be studied side by side, for 
instance the Abstract and the Concrete. Supposing, 
for example, that we took the phrase “ Wisdom brings 
happiness this would be Abstract : a Concrete ex- 
pression would be ‘‘Wise men are happy'*, a still more 
Concrete expression would be “ Socrates, who was wise, 
was happy ”, and one still more Concrete “ Socrates, 
whenever he had done some wise thing, was happy”. 
Pfprsonification would give the same idea, e.g. “ Happi- 
ness is a daughter of wisdom Cp. p. 273. 

As we have seen on page 243, it is essential to con- 
sider the point of view of the reader or hearer rather 
than merely one's own point of view : in other words, 
one must understand the mind of the reader or hearer, 
H^nce anything which encourages sympathy with others 
must be good for the Essay-Writer or Speaker, and it is 
the best Practice for him to be always asking himself 
‘ What interests A or B ? ' and ‘ What is well-known and 
familiar to him ? ' in other words to take stock of other 
people's minds. 

Indispensable, in Practising, is the art (or the trouble) 
of cutting out afterwards whatever is unnecessary or 
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bad, and of freely criticising one's own work. It is 
almost as good Practice to do this to the work of 
others. Excellent Books for this purpose can be 
bought on Bookstalls at a halfpenny each : the cheaper 
they are, the more useful they are likely to be ! One 
can often take it for granted that a Book w hich origin- 
ally cost six shillings, and is now offered for a half- 
penny, contains materials for criticism. Only it must 
not always be other people that you criticise : it must 
sometimes be yourself. 

A special Exercise is to find out why you have failed: 
not merely to say that so-and-so is wrong, but to find 
out why it is wrong, and how the mistake might have 
been avoided. And then it is very necessary to register 
the faults under their different Headings, and to Practise 
these especially. In order to analyse your mistakes, to 
make notes of them, and to watch your progress, you 
should constantly keep at your side either Note-booKS 
or Cards. 

One or two really good samples, for instance the 
passage on page 212, should be gone through and read 
out loud again and again : I know one passage in which 
I found five new points even after I had studied it 
twenty times. 

A few words may be added in conclusion. 

While you are Practising, or rather before you begin 
to Practise, be sure that the work is made as interesting 
as possible (see p. 255). There must be some drudgery, 
but probably, the less there is, the better the work will 
be done. The notion that Practice must be unpleasant 
is gradually being done away with in Education* 

Secondly, always use effort mid put your energy into 
the work. If this is done in the first stages^ it voill save 
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time and energy in the long rum This does not mean 
fast work: it means energetic work. They are two 
very differenf things. 

Thirdly, when the attention begins to flag^ then, if you 
are not too tired, turn to somethz 7 ig else. Practise some 
other thing: for instance, a change from Collecting 
Ideas would be to paraphrase Abstract Language 
(see p. 233). But, if it be possible, almost directly a 
thing begins to tire you, avoid going on working at 
it. You may, for instance, try to Collect (by yourself) 
Headings for some of the Essay-Subjects in ‘ Pros and 
Cons ’, and then refer to the book itself. But, directly 
your Ideas cease to come, rest, or change your work, or 
else do some other part of it : e.g. draw a Map, or else 
read the Authorised Version for the sake of studying 
the Rhythm, 
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People are often told io read, or want to read, and 
they are often told or they decide for themselves 
to read, but they are seldom if ever told Imo to read: 
the result of it* is that most of them do it in quite the 
wrong way. 

I may as well begin, therefore, with a few words as to 
how one should not read. 

One should not attack a Book or Article, etc., before 
one has carefully thought out the subject for onaelf : this 
does not apply to Novels and Stories, though cvci* to 
them it might also apply occasional!}". 

Secondly, one should not begin by reading only a part 
of the Book, etc,, and mastering that : the whole should 
be read through quickly first 

Thirdly, one should not simply read a Book or Article 
once, and then put it aside for ever. To do this is 
almost as bad as, or even worse than, the second fault 
of beginning some single part very carefully before one 
has grasped the general ideas. 

Fourthly, one should 7toi analyse a Book, etc,, page by 
page, or Paragraph by Paragraph, or Sentence by 
Sentence. It should be analysed in Sections, probably 
in Chapters, and the Analysis should not be put aside 
when it has been made : it should be reproduced and 
studied. 
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Last of all, when a Book, etc., has been read, the 
information should not be left unused It is a bad 
thing to st®ck oneself with information which one 
never uses. The mind in such a state has been com- 
pared to an overloaded stomach. 

I can now say a few words about iJie right way of 
rcadmg, taking it for granted that the Book, etc, is 
zvorth reading. 

It should not be in bad print : never has there been a 
time when to use bad print would be such false economy. 
Books are cheaper now than they ever were, and to 
injure the eyesight and much more besides for the 
sake of a few pence is wretched policy. This does 
not mean that one should altogether give up small 
pocket editions of books: these are very useful for 
travelling, and many of them are excellently printed 
on* excellent paper. 

1. Before reading a Book, etc , be sure to think out the 
snh^ect first foryotirself: write down your own notion as 
to what the Book, etc., should tell you, how it should 
arrange the Ideas, what Comparisons and Contrasts it 
should use, and so on. Put yourself into the Writer’s 
position and think of the readers for whom he has 
written. This preparing of the ground is absolutely 
indispensable. 

T^hen read the Book itself. I think that, if it is really 
worth reading, it is worth reading three times. 

2. For the first time, read it very quickly, so as to get 
the general sense and drift ; perhaps the quicker you 
read it the better, just as, in Drawing, the quicker you 
do the outline, the more correct it is likely to be as an 
outline. 
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3. In the second reading, study the Ideas more in detail. 
Chapter L, for example, should be read through slowly : 
the Ideas should be written down as Headings when 
you have finished the Chapter, but not before. Either 
an ordinary piece of paper or Cards fp. 186) may be 
used; then look again at the Book and fill in what 
you have omitted. Write out the Headings once more 
in a Note-book of your own, or on Cards, 

4. It is important to write these Headings under one 
another, and not consecutively, and to leave spaces 
between them so that you may add fresh Ideas in the 
future. The Headings might also be marked i, 2, 3, 
a, b, c, etc. 

5. When you have finished Chapter I., try Chapter II. 
in the same way, but, before you begin Chapter 1 1 ., read 
through the Headings of Chapter I , or, better still, first 
try to reproduce them for yourself. Then, after C'haptcr 

II. has been done, proceed to Chapter III. Chapter 

III. should not be begun until the Ideas of Chapters 1 . 
and II. have been gone through again. 

6. Continue this Rhuniee-va€Ca.o6.* and then, before 

you have reached Chapter X., you will have learnt 
Chapter I. ; and at the end of the Book you will have 
learnt practically all except the last two or three 
Chapters, and these can now be learnt in a very few 
minutes, , 

7. During this reading, notice any suggestive pas- 
sages, and make notes of them, either on Cards or in 
a Note-book; an A B C (Where is it?) Note-book is 
the best Be sure to give references to the original 
Book and its pages. These Notes should include notes 
on good subjects for Essays, on good Ideas, on good 

* See “ How to Remembei ” (to be published by Wame & Co.). 
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Illustrations, etc., and they should be carefully cata- 
logued or arranged at intervals. 

8. The thi?d reading should again be a slow reading, 
and in this you should study the Ideas no longer, but 
rather the Expression and Style. This may not be 
perfect: in fact, part of what you should do now is 
to criticise. Throughout this reading again write 
Headings on Cards or in your Note-book, and write 
out good passages under their various Headings (such 
as Clearness, and Emphasis). Try to imitate these 
passages in your own writing. As to how to find out 
exactly in what the Style consists, see page 21 1 foil. 

9. From what has been said, it will be clear that as 
you read, at any rate during the second and third 
readings, you should keep either a Note-book or paper 
or Cards by your side. 

10. Nowadays, also, a piece of advice can be given 
which would not have been so much in place years ago, 
namely, to mark the Book, if the marking of a Book 
is ^ny help to you ; for to-day Books are so cheap that 
one can afford to mark them. By marking I do not 
merely mean underlining or adding lines at the side, but 
I mean also the writing of marginal notes or the making 
of notes at the top or bottom of the page. Personally, 
I write a great many notes at the end of the Book, 
maldng references to the pages. Then, at intervals, I 
classify these. For very important works, Interleaving 
is a good thing ; such a work as Buckle’s “ Civilisation ” 
might well be interleaved. 

11. When you are considering the Ideas, and their 
Arrangement, and the Expression and Style, do not 
consider them only with a view to imitating the Writer. 
Imitation (see p. 219 foil) is a very good thing If you wish 
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to become a writer of paiodies, but otherwise it is apt 
to be a miijtake ; for you will be very liable to imitate 
the eccentricities rathei than the merits. 

12. With regard to the notes that you make, you 
should label them and catalogue them and as it were 
take stock of them, at inteyvals; and, when you aie taking 
stock, you will often find that you have a good deal 
that you can add. Such notes, especially if they are 
done on the Card -system (see p. i86) will be of the 
gieatest value to you. 

13. [cp. 8.] Do not be afraid of criticising: this is 
important to remember. Besides this, the occasional 
criticism of Books is far more interesting than constant 
imitation- it gives you more chance of working inde- 
pendently. 

14. Keep a list of the Books and Articles which you 
read, and of the dates at which you read them, and 
perhaps of your geneial impression of them ; and kfep 
a second list of the Books etc. which you ought to 
read. 

15. It is a good thing to read a little every day, 
keeping the lighter works for after meals or for the 
short time before you go to sleep. It is worth whilv; 
to map out the Books etc. according to the time of daj 
to which they will be most suited in four case. Any- 
how, keep as great a variety of suggestions as you can. 
This is essential for travelling. Sir John Lubbock 
points out how many people err in taking a single 
Book for a long journey; it would be worth while to 
take ten minutes, before such a journey, in choosing 
what half-dozen books it would be best to take. 

16. And not only should you think out the question 
for yourself : you should also ask for advice. 

Above all, I cannot repeat too often that the notes 
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which you take should be read again and again and not 
merely put a^ide. 

Of i/ie advantages of Readhig, a great deal has been 
said by many writers. A very good collection of 
passages referring to this will be found in Mr. Shaylor’s 
excellent little book on ‘The Pleasures of Literature’. 
He gives quotations from many writers. 

And as to the best Books for reading, the New Testa- 
ment, the Speeches of Demosthenes (in English), and 
the Speeches of Burke, may be among the most useful 
for anyone who wishes to study Style and (see p. 299) 
the artifices of Style and ‘ Persuasion ’. As to the best 
Books for subject-matter, those arc best which suggest 
most : for instance Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation in 
England” would be good for this reason, that it sets 
one thinking and makes one work out ideas for oneself. 
For the same reason one could recommend Stout’s 
“Psychology”, Hogarth’s “Philip and Alexandci of 
Macedon”, Cunningham’s “Western Civilisation,” and 
hui*dreds of other well-known works. The lists of 
“The Hundred Best Books” will suggest others. 



CHAPTER LXIX. HOW TO LEARH PROM 

LECTURES, SPEECHES, ETC. 


It is a great mistake to listen to a Lecture or Speech 
without previous preparation^ for in such a case it will be 
like sowing on ground that is not ready for the seed. 

A second great mistake is to write down every word 
which is said, and afterwards never to look at the notes 
again; this mistake is \cry common at Schools and at 
the Universities : I ha\c many such note-books ! 

Still further, it is a great mistake to write down the 
Ideas, or to listen to them without writing them down, 
and then never try to reproduce or apply them afterwards. 

The great difficulty and problem is this. If at a 
Lecture I write down what I hear, I shall not be able 
to attend properly ; if I attend properly, I shall not be 
able to write down what I hear. The difficulty is solved 
if the Lecturer or Speaker, e.g. after the Lecture is over, 
presents his hearers with a Scheme or Syllabus of the 
subject-matter. But few are energetic enough to do 
this, and as a rule the listener has to do what he can, all 
by himself. 

The following piece of advice is most important 

As with reading, so here, the subject mtist be worked 
out beforehand. What will the Lecturer say? how will 
he Arrange his ideas ? what Illustrations and Contrasts 
will he use ? how will he begin the Lecture, and how 
will he end it ? 
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The advantages of working this out beforehand are 
almost too obvious to need mention. When the Lecture 
comes, it wi?l be of far greater interest to you ; it will 
have given you a chance of working out the subject for 
yourself, that is to say, a chance of originality and self- 
activity. And not only this, but the ground will have 
been prepared ; you will have a smaller number of Ideas 
to pay attention to, and to absorb and assimilate. Your 
power of criticism will undoubtedly be improved, and, 
if by any chance you have thought of a number of 
good Ideas which the Lecturer has not mentioned, you 
will gradually acquire more and more confidence in 
your own powers, and you will be greatly encouraged 
to go through the same labour again. 

When the Lecture begins, either jot down the Ideas 
at the time, and try to reproduce them afterwards, and 
then correct and re-write (in your Note-book or on 
Cdrdsi) what you have tried to reproduce, or else write 
down nothing at the time, and try to reproduce the 
Icjfas afterwards; most of this latter reproduction might 
be corrected afterwards either by a Book or Books, which 
are sure to contain most of the Lecturer’s Ideas, cr by a 
report in a newspaper, or by a friend’s notes, etc. 

The third method, which is especially valuable if you 
can take Shorthand notes, is to write down the Lecture 
wojd for word, and then to copy it out afterwards and 
read it as a Book or Essay. 

Much will depend of course upon how good the 
Lecture is, and on how important the subject is. 
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The reader should consult the Chapters on “ IIow to 
Learn” (pp. 23, 358), and “How to Practise” (p. 347). 

1. For the Collection of Ideas a very great help is a 
knowledge of History, and not only of its main features 
but also of certain Periods in detail ; and a knowledge 
of Biography is invaluable : such men as Watt and 
Carey and Algernon Sidney are well worth following 
through their career. 

2. Of more general subjects, Sociology and Science may 
be mentioned, but it is of little use to read these sub- 
jects in the wrong way (sec p. 352): they must be read 
with very careful observation, and must be thought over 
beforehand, and thought over and repi-oduccd afterwards. 

3. An occasional walk in the country or in a town may 
be made a very useful means of Collecting or Revising 
Ideas : see for instance the Chapter on “ Comparisons ” 
(p. 288). It will also secure that very important element, 
change. 

4. In fact, the subject should be changed directly one 
begins to feel tired, and great care .should be taken to 
apportion the special subjects to the special times at 
which you can do them best. Keep the easiest subjects 
for the times when you feel least inclined for work. 

5. The memory should be carefully cultivated and 
exercised (see “How to Remember”, to be published 
by Warne & Co,); for without a good memory your 
Compositions will be pretty certain to fail. 
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6. Memory in its turn depends largely upon healthy so 
that health should be a very important consideration 
for Essay-Writers and Speakers. 

7. Without health it is almost impossible for most 
people to conceiitrate and focus iheir aikntioji for long 
periods of time together, and we have found that, in 
order to succeed, the Writer or Speaker must focus his 
attention not only on the work as a whole but on each 
of its parts in turn. 

8. Moreover, it requires very great effort of tviil to 
keep the general Idea of the Essay in the mind at the 
same time that one is attending to each part 

9. Another help towards this concentration is Interest 
Of Interest we have already spoken on page 255 : the 
preparation of the Composition will have far more 
Interest if one takes a little trouble about such things 
as timing oneself (c.g. seeing how long it takes to write 
am Essay of 3000 uords), or if one keeps records of 
improvement, or if one asks for criticism from others, 
and so on. With a little care the work may become 
ve?y interesting for many reasons. 

10. Practice, again, we have seen to be quite essential 
to progress, that is to say if at first it be correct and slow, 
and if it be persisted in ; it is essential, in spite of the 
fact that the success may not be immediate. One of 
the best kinds of Practice is Precis-Writing (p. 183): it 
canr be done by the “ Card-System 

1 1. Another form of Practice is to take passages, and first 
of all to analyse them and find the Ideas they contain, 
and the way in which those Ideas are Arranged, and 
then (p. 211) to find the peculiarities of Style. In fact 
any good passage should not only be read, but should 
also be analysed in this way, so that whatever is good 
may be found and noted. 
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12. But many pasbagcs will not be nearly as useful as 
they might be, unless you read them aloiut 

13. It is a good thing to take a gencrar subject (like 
‘Slavery’, or ‘Athletics’) and first of all to do it with 
the ‘General Essay Headings’ (p. 92), and then to treat 
some one of these Headingb (eg. ‘Changes’, or ‘Re- 
sults’) as a separate Essay all by itself. For this the 
Period-Headings (p. 83) will be of use. 

14. In the Composition it may be useful to put in a 
few simple Diagrams or Maps : this is very seldom clone 
in ordinary Essays, and yet how often we sec an Essay 
or Article in which a simple little Diagram would 
explain an Idea far more fully than a whole page of 
description. At any rate during the preparing of many 
Compositions such Diagrams are indispensable. 

1 5. Whether or no one should 'ivrite an Amxlysis in the 
margin of the Composition, or should give a separate 
Scheme quite apart from the Composition itself, is a 
question which has often been discussed (see p. 314). 
There are many who say that the plain Essay shot^d 
appear without any running Analysis in the margin, 
and without any Scheme. I think this is quite wrong, 
because the Analysis certainly helps those who wish 
to refer to any particular part again, and the Scheme 
helps those who wish to rush very quickly through the 
whole Composition again; and if, on the other hand, 
people do not want the Analysis or the Scheme, they 
are quite at liberty to take no notice of it.^ 

16. This piece of advice is part of a more general 
principle, namely, adapt yourself to the larger number 

* With regard to printed Books, etc , it may be noted that the (indented) 
running Analysis in the Margin is a very expensive itun, though un- 
doubtedly a wonderful help to the reader. 
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of readers or hearers, and especially to those who 
demand most. 

Let your fissay be clear for the benefit of the ignorant 
and unliterary; let it be short and interesting for the 
benefit of the lazy and unenthusiastic ; let it be correct 
and polished to satisfy the scholars and pedants, and 
let it have in it some personal elements to satisfy 
the young — and females. And perhaps let it have a 
little flattery in it to satisfy nearly everyone: for in- 
tance (see p. 257) “the sensible reader must be aware 
that . . 

17. When the Essay is done, it must be revised once 
or twice at least, after an interval if possible. See p. 3 30. 

18. Above all things, nei'er over-economise in paper, 
because paper is as a rule cheaper than time and 
labour. 

19. The need of a change of subject has already been 
mentioned. There is also need of another change— a 
change of position: you should read a good deal 
stsmding instead of sitting. I believe that certain 
subjects are best read while one is actually lying down. 
Another change will be to read out loud (see p. 307), at 
first very distinctly and carefully. 
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CHAPTER LXXL HINTS ON WEITINO 
FOR THE PRESS, 
OORREOTINa PROOFS, 
. AND INDEX-MAKING. 


In the first place, there should be no cco 7 iomy of paper. 
It is one of the greatest mistakes that Writers make, to 
waste an hour of time so as to save a farthing’s worth 
of paper. Time is worth more than a farthing an hour, 
at any rate to most of my readers. 

In Writing for the Press, the methods which I have 
already described (p. 36) should always be used. 
Especial care should be taken over the Scheme and its 
arrangement 

After the Scheme has once been prepared, a long 
mterval should be left Supposing that the Scheme is 
done on the Card-System (see p. 18G), then put aside 
these Cards for let us say a week. They should be put 
where they can easily be got at and added to. During 
the week the subject will be (often unconsciously) turned 
over and over in your mind, and at the end of the week 
you will have certain additions, corrections, and altera- 
tions. 

When the Composition has been written out or Type- 
written, you should (after the interval) criticise it part 
by part : that is to say, you should criticise the Ideas 
and their Arrangement etc. by the Scheme itself ; you 
should criticise the Expression and Style by the Essay 
or Article; and then you should criticise the Rhythm 
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separately; reading aloud is almost the only means of 
doing thib. 

Unpleasant though it may be, yet the criticism of a 
friend^ or (better still) of an enemy, is invaluable : there 
is scarcely one person in a thousand who can look at 
his own productions with an unbiassed c‘3"e. As the 
mother is \\ont to think all her children quite perfect, 
and will not be convinced that they have any faults, so 
the Writer is apt to think his own Writings perfect It 
is only a second person who has the power of criticism ; 
and, the more critics you can get, the better it will be. 

When criticism has been offered, it should not neces- 
sarily be accepted and acted on, but at any rate it 
should be considered with an open mind, and the 
suggestions should be noted down for future use, for 
instance in an *ABC’ Note-book. In the same way 
you should make notes of any suggestions by Editors 
or Publishers, though unfortunately they arc not easy to 
get I suppose the Editors or Publishers dread a long 
letter of self-defence. 

When an Article or Book has been written, it must be 
type-written before it is sent to the Editor or Publisher, 
that is to say, unless it has been ordered beforehand or 
unless you arc well known. The reason is not simply 
that Type-writing looks better than ordinary writing, 
and that it is easier to read, but it actually is a fact that 
few Editors or Publishers will read anything that is not 
Type-written. It is much to be lamented for many 
reasons, but still it is a fact to be remembered. 

Yet Type- writing has more advantages when one looks 
into the matter : it is fairly cheap, of course far cheaper 
than print ; and it gives a fair idea of what the work will 
look like when it is in print It is seldom remembered 
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that there is a great distinction between a thing which 
is heard, and a thing which is read in ordinary writing, 
and a thing which is i-ead in print. In fact these differ- 
ences almost necessitate certain differences in Style. 
Now Type-writing is far nearer to print than ordinary 
writing is. 

But this is not all, for Type-writing, if done by some 
otlier person, ensures an interval during which new Ideas 
may occur to you. Without such an interval it is quite 
possible that the work would have been sent straight off 
to the Publisher in an unready condition ; after it had 
been sent, you would think of something that you would 
wish to alter. Very few have the strength of mind to 
keep back for a whole week a piece of Writing which 
they have finished. Type-writing sometimes necessitates 
this interval, or at any rate a certain interval. 

A novice who has written anything for a Publisher or 
Editor must be prepared to wait: a novice has not the 
smallest conception of how long the waiting may be. 
A^hort time ago I sent an Article (with a stamped and 
addressed envelope) to a certain Editor: not hearing 
from him for a few weeks, I wrote and enclosed another 
stamped and addressed envelope, and asked him to send 
me a word to say if there were any chance of his accept- 
ing the Article. After three such letters (each very 
police and with its envelope), I eventually received my 
Article back ; the Editor said that if I had been content 
to wait for a little (this was after five weeks), he would 
have put the Article in ! This delay is not exceptional. 

Another Article I sent to a Paper,.and after twenty 
weeks, and after many letters (which enclosed stamped 
and addressed envelopes), I was told that the Article 
was unsuitable for the Paper. 
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The reader must not think that these are at all unique 
cases. The other day a friend told me that a well- 
known Editor had kept an Article of his for three years, 
and had then offered to exchange it for another (perhaps 
because it was no longer up to date). 

Therefore, even if you write the politest letter in the 
world, and enclose a stamped envelope fur reply, j'ou 
must not expect to have an answer for some weeks or 
months or even for a year or more. 

There is some excuse for the Editor whose numbers 
have to be prepared weeks and months beforehand ; 
spaces are left, it is true, but these arc cither for special 
topics of the day, or for Articles by regular Contributors. 
Moreover masses of contributions ai'c wont to be sent in 
daily. 

But in my opinion nothing can excuse the laziness of 
a great number of Editors. When tire Writers are 
poor and have staked a great deal on their Writings, 
then the laziness is simply di.sgusting : in fact, it amounts 
to cruelty. It is concerned with some of the very 
saddest tragedies that the world has ever seen, and 
I only mention it because it is very common and be- 
cause it is as well that the novice should know what to 
expect. 

The following point is very little considered, but still 
its consideration might have saved thou.sands of di.<»ap- 
pointments. The right Editor or Publisher should be 
selected. The Writer whose best work has been once or 
twice refused is apt to despair, but the reason is not 
always that the work is bad. I would not for a moment 
encourage worthless Writers, but at the same time it is 
as well that a Writer should be given every chance. 
Putting aside the laziness of the Reader or Publisher, 
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or his bias in favour of the most orthodox and cus- 
tomary views^ it is quite possible that the (Reader or) 
Editor or Publisher may be of the wrong kind for your 
particular work. Your work may be on a subject which 
he does not care for, perhaps on a subject outside his 
‘line’. For Publishers have lines. Or it may be too 
long, or too short, or the subject may not be treated 
according to his views of what is right. I have found 
that what one Publisher has rejected with scorn or even 
with abuse, another (and perhaps even a superior) 
Publisher has actually welcomed. Possibly the second 
Publisher is less wise than the first: but the point 
which I wish to emphasise is that he may accept what 
the first has rejected. This has held good not once 
,only within my own experience, but many times. In 
the case of one of my works it was refused at first by 
an inferior Publisher, then by a better Publisher, then 
by a still better Publisher, and then by a still better 
Publisher, and was finally accepted by one who stood 
ver^ near the top of the list ! 

For this reason, and because no Writer can be ex- 
pected to know ivJiat particular Publisher or Editor 
will be likely to accept his work, I should suggest the 
advantage of a good Agent. Not only does he save 
you bother, but he may save you time, and disappoint- 
mentt Instead of your offering the work to ten people, 
he will say at once “ This is something for A or B ; if 
neither of these two will accept it, probably no one 
will.” 

As to the sending of your Manuscript, you should have 
on it your name and address, and the Number of Words 
(this is very important), and the Date. The Manu- 
script, as we have said, should be Type-written, and 
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should be paged, and the pages should be fastened 
together; the whole should be carefully^ packed, and 
with it should be sent a stamped envelope addressed to 
yourself, so that the receiver may return it if he will If 
you write a letter to the Publisher, let it be very very 
short : do not write an Autobiography. 

Though I believe it is not often done, still it is ex- 
tremely useful to send a Scheme of the work with the 
work itself, so that the Reader can see at a glance, not 
only the subject of the work, but also the way in which 
the subject is treated. 

In fact, probably numbers of Editors would be glad 
to receive, in the first instance, a Scheme along with 
perhaps one paragraph or two as a specimen of the 
Style of the whole. With the Editor’s (real or imaginary) 
pressure of work, this may save many minutes. The 
Scheme and the specimen together might be two pages, 
instead of perhaps fifteen for an Article, or two or three 
hundred for a book. You could write, with them, a 
short note to this effect : — c 

Dear Sh% 

I enclose a Scheme and a specimen. Are yon 
likely to accept the work, provided that it is done to your 
satisfaction, arid on the lines shown in the Scheme, and 
provided that it has about [3000] worlds ? If not, 0uld 
you suggest any alteration which might incline you to 
accept it? 

The great advantage of this will be the saving of time 
for you, as a Writer: and the saving of trouble and of 
disappointment, and also of expense, if the work is 
going to be Type-written ; the waste of money and 
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time are chiefly to be considered in case the work should 
not be eventually accepted. It is needless to say that 
you will save? the Reader a great deal of time and 
trouble, and Readers (being human) will be likely to be 
pleased if you do this for them. 

The chief merit of the method is this. The Reader will 
easily judge of the Ideas, and of their Arrangement, by 
the Scheme which you send, and of the Style and Ex- 
pression by the specimen which you send. If he is likely 
to accept the work at all, he will be just as likely to 
accept it when he .sees the Scheme, as when he sees 
the whole work without the Scheme— in fact, far more 
so. 

There is another reason also. When you have seiit 
your work, and before you receive an answer, there is 
"sure to be an interval: it may be only a few days, it 
may be many monlh.s. During that time, your views 
and* ideas are more than likely to change. Supposing 
you have only sent the Scheme, and in fact have only 
done the Scheme, then it will be very easy to add to or 
alter that Scheme. Rut, if the whole work has been 
already writkn out, it will be very tiresome to have to 
add to it or alter it While to alter the Scheme would 
take perhap.s only two minutes, to alter the work itse 
might take a.s long as two hours. 

In Writing for the Press, the length of lie work is of 
very 'great importance. An Editor is little li 'e y to 
accept an Article of ten thousand words, and the 
present tendency i.s for Articles, and for Boo s, to e 
come shorter and shorter. As we said, the ° ® 

work should always be quoted as so many Words.^ The 
best way is to count the number of words m a me, 
taking an average of say fifty lines; and then to count 
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the number of lines on a page (in Type-writing they will 
generally be the same number) ; and then to count the 
number of full pages ; by this means, n’lultiplying the 
average number of words in a line by the number of 
lines, you will get the number of Words quite near 
enough for practical purposes. 

The Tiik of the work is almost of more importance 
than even the Beginning of it (p. 258), though that of 
course is Itself a part that is worth much time and 
attention. The Ending is more difficult than the Be- 
ginning, but possibly it is not always of so great im- 
portance. When you Write, you must constantly take 
account of the rapidity with which your work is likely 
to be read ; we might almost say not only the rapidity 
but even the carelessness. If you were an Editor and 
wanted to judge of a Composition within two minutes, 
you would consider three things : the Title first, the 
Beginning second, and the Ending third. By the -first 
two (and perhaps the Illustrations) people are wont to 
choose Novels. For one Book which I wrote I had to 
suggest nearly twenty Titles before I coufd get one that 
would satisfy the Publisher. The Publisher, as I now 
realise, was perfectly right. 

A few details may be of use. You should keep an 
abundant supply of good paper and of paper-fasteners ; 
your Cover should be carefully prepared ; and the ^aper 
itself should have wide margins. 

One or two words may be said about Dictation. Some 
statistics as to time are given on page 191. If you can 
afford to dictate and to have the notes Type-written after- 
wards, you may be able to do the work in perhaps one- 
sixth of the time; and the advantage is not only this 
i saving of hours and hours, and the saving of the (alniost 
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mechanical) drudgery of copying out notes, but it is 
also most excellent practice for the Speaker. To have 
notes before’one, merely consisting of Headings (p. 63 
foil), and to be able to turn those Headings at once into 
Sentences, at the rate of as many as six thousand words 
an hour, must not only improve your mastery of lan- 
guage, but must also help you to express yourself at a 
moment’s notice (for instance in an after-dinner Speech 
or in a Debate). Besides this, many realise their faults 
and failings belter when they are speaking out loud to 
another, than w hen they are writing on paper. 

The Phonograph is to be recommended, but there is 
a certain amount of mechanical work in attending to it. 

If you wish to decide whether it is worth your while 
to dictate to a Shorthand-writer, or whether you ought 
rather to write out the work for yourself, you will have 
to consider /low much your time is worth per hour. If 
your time brings in, let us say, ten shillings an hour, and 
if the dictation for one single hour will cost five shillings 
and will save you five hours of mechanical work, then I 
unhesitatingly say ‘ Dictate It is true that you will be 
spending five shillings, but you will be saving five hours, 
which will mean the possibility of earning fifty shillings. 
If you have very little time to spare, and very much 
money, then by all means dictate. 

If, on the other hand, you have a great deal of time 
to spare, but very little money, then write out the whole 
thing for yourself, or Type-write it if you can. 

It is left for each reader to find out the right mean 
between the two extremes — that is to say, to find out 
whether his time is more valuable to him than his 
money. The question is one that is well worth a very 
careful calculation. 
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Why Publishers etc. do not acchbt 
Compositions. 

When a Composition is not accepted, it maj' be the 
fault of the Author (or perhaps of his Ayent), or it 
may be the fault of the Publisher (or of his Reader). 
Or, again, the fault may lie with both parties, or the 
fault may lie with no one at all. 

Supposing the Composition itself i.s bad (I use the 
word ‘bad’ in its widest sense), supposing it has bad 
Ideas, is badly written, badly Arranged, badly Isxpressed, 
and so on, or supposing it is loo long, or .supposing 
it is not in the Publisher’s ‘line’ — for Publishers have 
‘lines’ — then the fault may lie with the Author (or with 
his Agent). 

But the fault may lie with the Publisher or Reader, 
supposing that the work is not looked at or i.s not re?d 
(and this is the case occasionally), or supposing it is read 
carelessly, or supposing it is read carefully but the 
Reader refuses to open his mind as it were, or supposing 
(as I have known to be the case once or twice) the 
Publisher or Reader has some personal jarejudice, or 
takes offence at something that is said. 

Supposing again that the Publisher or his Reader 
expects that the work will not sell, then the fault may 
be a fault of judgment, but anyhow it is not always one 
for which the Publisher or Reader are to be blamed. 
Thousands of gross errors have been made for this 
reason, and many of them may be put down to the 
fact that (unwilling as one is to say it) Publishers and 
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their Readers have seldom received the right kind of 
education to fit them for their task. The education for 
such a task Hiould be of the very widest kind, and yet 
of the most special kind. I do not tliink that England 
at present offers any such education. 

Where the fault lies, when the Writer has not yet won 
a name, is very doubtful, for the Publisher can hardly 
be expected to publish a work which he thinks that 
no one will read, and, on the other hand, the work itself 
may be well worth reading, especially if its ‘ public’ can 
be found. 

It is no one’s fault if the Publisher has no time to 
publish; his j'car’s List may be quite full already. 


Hints on Correcting Proofs. 

To begin with, one may say that there should be 
some clear understanding, or rather some writtm^ Agree- 
ment, between the Writer and the Publisher, stating h(W 
much per sheet (of i6 pages) the Author is to be 
allowed for Corrections: it may be 4r., for instance, for, 
on the one hand, it is ridiculous that the Author should 
never be allowed to see his proofs at all (t is was 
the case with one Article of mine) ; and, on the other 
hand, it is still more ridiculous that the Author should 
be allowed to make Corrections which amount to two 
or three hundred pounds, as I believe was the case with 
a cartaln well-kncvn work. The Corr^™ 
only huge but also extremely silly ; evidently the 
had been carelessly prepared. A couple of peru 
of the MS. may save pounds of expense in Collections. 
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A great deal of trouble I have found to be saved, 
if, with the Manuscript, there are sent iiisiriutions to the 
Printer, pointing out, for instance, how the Type should 
be altered, and that Capital Letters should be put in 
where they occur in the MSS ! But anyhow the Author 
should notice where the Proof differs from his Manu- 
script: he can hardly be called upon to pay fur any 
Corrections of this kind. 

Much has to be left to the Publisher. But, if there 
are going to be heavy Corrections, the Author .should 
suggest that he should have the Proof in ‘ Slips’ 
before he has it in pages The e.xpensc of heavily 
correcting print when it is in Slips is very much less 
than that of correcting print when it is in pages. For, 
if you add three lines to one page, that will affect the 
following pages — perhaps as many as 1 5 pages. On the 
Ollier hand, the turning of Slips into pages is itself a 
very expensive process. ■. 

In these Slips always ask for wide Margins, for 
the printers have no right to economise in paper : 
the paper of their Proofs is often quite inferior enough 
already. 

When the Proofs come, look through them im- 
mediately, especially if they come in Slips ; but do not 
send them back at once ; if you can, keep them for a 
day or two, or even for a week, especially if you arc 
going to look through them only once : the Punctuation 
alone may require a separate reading. 

The following remarks may be commonplaces to a 
great many of my readers, but I feel bound to mention 
them here. 

Write in ink, unless your pencil is very black. 

Learn and practise very carefully, one by one, the 
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different M£;ns for changes. Underlining a word or 
words means italics; a double line may mean capital 
letters or thick type. 

The following little passsge will show what the 
commonest signs of correction are. 


c/W" 



To these remarks I may add a few extra hints. 

When anything has been omitted it is as well to 
insert it by means of lines, and to put the new words in 
the Margin. 

When there is anything to be noticed, for instance 
when the type is not quite straight, then a little mark in 
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the Margin should be quite enough to call the attention 
of the printer to the fault 

When there is a large Correction; it may" be as well 
often to re-write the whole sentence ; the printer may be 
able to use some of the old type again, and thus you 
may save expense. 

But, when there is a large addition to be made, then 
it may be better to write it on a separate piece of paper 
and to pin this on to the Proof, marking very clearly, in 
the Proof itself, the place where it should be inserted. 

The above Corrections and Hints should be practised 
carefully, one by one. A very good opportunity for 
doing this is an ordinary journey, especially in the 
train : many minutes can be spent most usefully in this 
way. 

But, after all, you will save much trouble in correcting 
the Proofs if you take great care with your original 
Manuscript. Indeed, when I prepare w'orks by thtj 
Card-System, I find that instead of having to correct, 
let us say, twenty words on a page, sometimes I only 
have to correct one or two words on two pages. Not only 
should the Card-System be used, but the Manuscript 
when done should be laid aside for a time and then 
looked at again; a week is almost the smallest time 
which should be allow^ed. As I have shown (on p. 369), 
Type-writing will help in this direction : the delay which 
it ensures will mean far fewer Corrections when the 
Proofs arrive. 
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Hi>,ts on Making Indices. 

The importance of an Index, for nine books out 
of every ten, is undoubted. There are some people 
who do little or nothing else but prepare and write 
Indices, and whether you give up the Index to one 
of these workers or do it yourself is again a matter 
of money as compared with time (see p. 37s). It will 
also depend on whether you think that the Index- 
maker would understand your work sufficiently well 
to make an Index which would satisfy you. The 
following remarks are intended only for those who 
mean to do the Index for themselves. 

Read through the work carefully at least once, and try 
to put yourself in the average reader’s position, asking 
y’ourself what things he or she is likely to wish to 
refer to. 

^ While you are reading through the work, .make 
‘ cross-references ’, and write down on a sheet of paper 
the most important pages, especially those where (so 
to speak) two or three roads meet, that is to say, pages 
which contain allusions to a large number of topics 
which will come in the Index. On the same principle, 
if you were studying the Geography of a country you 
would have to make a careful note of the chief towns, 
and of the places where many roads met. 

It is better of course to have the Index too full than 
too empty; to refer to a word or idea two or three 
times, than to refer to it only once. A great difficulty 
of Indexing is that there are in our language many 
Synonyms (such as Wealth and Riche.s) ; if one chooses 
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a single word, it is quite possible that the reader will 
look in the Index for some other word ; it is therefore 
better to write down both words. Practice in Para- 
phrasing (see p. 252 foil.) will come in useful here. 

The Card-Sysiem, with small Cards or pieces of 
paper, is e.ssential ; and it is also essential uot to larite 
more than one Heading on a single Card. It is the 
greatest mistake, in doing an Index, to write down 
ten Headings on a single piece of paper. You may 
have to add some very important new Headings, and 
the putting-in of these Headings may make the paper 
in a terrible mess. If you write each Heading on a 
separate piece of paper, it becomes very much easier 
to arrange these pieces in alphabetical order after- 
wards; in fact to re-arrange and alter and add would 
be no difficulty at all. The following Diagram will 
show the contrast. 

Here, as elsewhere (p. 367), there must be no sparing 
of paper : paper is very cheap. r 



(i.) Card-System : the wrorrg 
order can easily be remedied if 
each Heading is on a separate 
Card or Slip. 
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(2.) Page-System : the inser- 
tions are clumsy, especially if 
a d e happens to be a large 
Heading (e.g. of 10 words). 


Besides paper, 3’'0ii may need paste and long strips on 
\\ hich to fasten the various separate pieces. 

You also need a very la 7 '‘gc table, on which to arrange 
the pieces of paper, or else a Holder like that which is 
described on p. 1 87. Do not let anyone ‘ tidy’ your papers ! 

In the Index itself^ the references and cross-references 
might be to pages rather than to Sections. To refer 
to Sections is ^'ery easy for the Writer, and is good 
especially when the book will run to a second edition* 
but it is generally exasperating for the reader. I 
know of one book where on one page there are five 
Sections, whereas another single Section lasts for 25 
pages ! The reader wastes no end of time owing to 
this want of uniformity, whereas, with references to 
pages, an idea can be discovered almost immediately. 

An Index can be accumulated by degrees, especially 
if the Card -System is used. Mr. Swan Sonnenschein 
kimlly told me of an excellent plan. Instead of putting 
all the Cards for the letter C in a mass under C, divide 
them into CA — CE — Cl— CO — CU — : each will in- 
clude all the words in which C is the first letter, and 
A etc. the first vowel : e.g. CA would include Cats, 
Crassus, and Classics. These can be sorted afterwards. 

Index -making is work which one does best if one 
does it for long stretches of time together. 
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There is a very great difference fscc p. 19) between 
Speaking and Writing. But the difference is not 
always appreciated. A Lecturer, for instance, very 
often writes down his Lecture beforehand, and then 
leads it out from his paper when he comes before his 
listeners. What may be clear to as he reads the 
written Lecture may be very far from clear to those 
who have to listen. Of this I shall speak below. 

Speaking demands a considerable effort of monory 
of course I am not treating here of Speaking in the 
sense of reading a Speech from a paper or book, which 
is the worst form of Speaking. Not only should the 
Speaker remember the Ideas, their right Order, their 
Importance, and their Connexions, and the Comparisons 
and Contrasts by which he shall make them clear, or 
Emphasise them : not only should he remember the whole 
Beginning and the whole Ending of his Speech (the 
Beginning being interesting, and the Ending generally 
impressive) ; but he must also remember a certain 
amount with regard to the way in which these Id^as 
are to be Expressed. The Practice of Speaking, there- 
fore, will be a first-rate exercise for the memory, putting 
it to an extremely severe test. 

The Memory, as well as the power of Speaking, will 
depend a good deal not only upon the general Healthy 
* See ** IIow to Remember” (to be published by Warne & Co ). 
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but upon the food uhich has been taken beforehand. 
There are some who cannot Speak well after a heavy 
meal, and thare arc some who cannot Speak well except 
after a heavy meal! See ‘Muscle, Brain, and Diet^ 
(Sonncnschein). 

There are many different classes of Speeches^ from 
the Technical Lecture addressed to Specialists 01113% 
and the Debate, which may be more or less Techni- 
cal, to the popular subject, which must appeal to 
a number of people of all sorts and conditions, in- 
cluding people of very small intelligence and with 
ver>^ few ideas. 

As contrasted with print, and especially with the 
excellent modern print of Books and Articles, Speak- 
ing should be shorter than Writing ; this applies par- 
ticularly to Sermons, which are often stupendously long. 
The clergyman who has written out his Sermon has no 
idea how dull it may be when he comes to speak it. 

With regard to Lectures, so great is the strain of 
listening to a Lecture for many minutes together, even 
if it be simple and popular, that it is a wonder that 
more Lecturers do not have intervals in their Lectures, 
e.g. intervals for Mnsic, I am sure that the Lectures 
would be twice as pleasant and only half as fatiguing. 
The interval would of course drive some of the Ideas 
out of the listeners’ minds, but, after it, that which had 
been said before could be gathered up in a short 
Resumcc. The same uill apply to Sermons. I am 
sure that the Sermon of more than twenty minutes, 
unless it be exceptionally good, produces such feelings 
of fidgetiness and discomfort (if it does not succeed in 
producing sleep) that the good effects are entirely 
outweighed. Whereas, if the cIerg3TOan really has so 
2 c 
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much to say, there is no reas<ui uhy the Sermon, like 
the Praj^ers, should not have intervals of Music. The 
principle is a very wide one, and, if only- the subject 
be gathered up in a few sentences wl'icn the Lecturing 
is rc-commcnccd, there seems no objection to such 
interludes. 

Not only must Spoken words ^bc shorter than Written 
words, but they must also be far dearer. A useful 
hint for those who are Speaking to a mixed audience 
is: “Make your language as simple and clear as possible, 
and appeal to the very lowest intellect^ as a general rnle; 
Imt^ jnst occasionally^ throw in some little remark or 
suggestion which might appeal only to the more intelligent 
or learned. 

It will be found that this was the method which a 
very great teacher used to adojit Most of what he said 
appealed to the lowest intellects and to the interests and 
points of view of the great majority of human beings ; 
but occasionally he gave little touches which must have 
been absolutely beyond the understanding of the 
majority: these were addressed to the more learned 
and clever. 

Of Clearness we have already spoken on page 227. 
We have seen how the personal language, describing 
someone as doing something, is a very important factor 
in Clearness, and also how a Repetition or a Paraphrase 
may help much, and Compmisons and Contrasts Still 
more. These latter, the Comparisons and Contrasts, 
make the Speech more interesting as well ; and this 
brings us to the third point of difference. 

A Speech should be more interesUag than a written 
discourse. It should have far more Variety and change, 
and there might be more Humour in it An instance 
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should be gi\’cn now, and now a general principle, and 
now (see p. 178) another instance. Wherever it is pos- 
sible, the subject should be relieved by Illustrations. 
The Blackboard should be used far more often than it 
generally is, especially at Lectures. Open-air teachers 
have one very great advantage over most other teachers: 
being in the open air, they can usually take Illustra- 
tions (sec p. 288) from the surroundings. 

In a long Speech it is very important that the hearers 
should have a general notion of the subject as a whole ; 
and for this purpose, unless a very clear Summary can 
be given at the beginning and at the end, it is im- 
portant to provide the hearers with a short Scheme of 
the subject itself. 

It might be suggested that such Schemes should he 
’.used in the Home of Commo 7 is. If Speakers would 
make a Syllabus or Scheme of their Speech before 
they gave vent to it in the House, a great deal of time 
might be saved and the Ideas would be far more 
thoroughly impressed upon the members. At the same 
time, the faults or the worthlessness of a bad Speech 
would be exposed. A collection of such Schemes would 
form a very valuable education in political life. Anyone 
who collected, and arranged pi'operly, a series of them, 
dealing with the topics of a single year of the House 
of Commons’ existence, would not only be able to 
educ&te the Public on matters of importance, but 
would also be able to show those who were not in 
the House how their affairs were being understood 
and discussed. The same will apply to other Meetings, 
and even to Debates. 

Some Speakers write down the whole of their Speech, 
and then learn the whole of it off by heart. For this 
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purpose it is very necc'^sai*}" to kna:^^ hozx.^ to learn by 
heart (see p. 87 folL)> for most people do it in tlie wrong 
way. It would be far better merely to lean"! the Scheme, 
and to get that thoroughly into one s mind, and then 
to learn by heart only a few of the more important 
passages, such as the Beginning and the hhiding. 

As to other differences between Speaking and 
Writing, the Pauses^ \vhich are so hard to represent 
in Writing, can be represented in Speaking by actual 
pauses, dr by what is called It is a 

mistake to keep the attention of the audienre on the 
full stretch during a long Speech, and so *‘l^'l^lding” 
has its value if it is used for this pinposc, namely, 
as a relief. Speaking has the extia acKantage of 
gesture, etc 

But it labours under one disadvantage, namely that, " 
imless the tvords aie distinct and zv*e!l spoktn^ the Speech 
may be a failure, I remember two political Speakers 
whose Speeches both appearcfl in the Paper the next 
day. The one ^rcad' as if it were exceptionally common- 
place and silly, the other ‘ read ' as if it must have been 
a prodigious success: the Ideas and their Expression 
seemed perfect Someone who was present, however, 
told me that the first Speech had carried the whole 
audience with it, because it had been spoken so clearly 
and so well, the elocution being perfect and all the 
‘ devices * being employed in just the right places. *^The 
second Speech had fallen quite flat: everybody had 
fidgeted and talked throughout, because the Speech 
had been badly delivered. It was delivered or read 
almost inaudibly, and in a dull, monotonous voice, and 
without any feeling, and without any gesture, except 
such as a penny toy might make. The Speaker, then, 
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should at any rate master the elements of Elocution, 
and a little Book published by Messrs. Drane can be 
recommended for beginners. 

A Speaker also should have a gi’eat deal of sympathy 
with the Ideas about which he is Speaking; and he 
should thoroughly understand them. It is far easier for 
most people to seem to understand and feel a thing when 
they Write tt than when they Speak it. 

The Speaker should also have one or more objects and 
aims in view. 

He should understand human nature, and its interests, 
and especially the nature and interests of his particular 
audience. 

He must also take into account their surroundings 
Mind their conditions, so that he may use the right 
Comparisons and Contrasts. One of the most striking 
features of open-air speaking and preaching (e.g. in 
Hyde Park) seems to me to be the utter failure of 
'the Speakers to use the Illustrations and Comparisons 
, which abound all round them, the sky, the sun, the 
flowers, the trees, the people themselves and their 
occupations. All are wont to be ignored, just as if 
the Speaker were Speaking to dummies in a bare 
Lecture-room. How extraordinarily these open-air 
mob-orators have failed to study the best model (see 
p. 2i4). There seems to have been nothing in the 
surroundings which is not seized on at once, as an 
Illustration of that which is being mentioned. Of 
course if the Speaker does not sec the Comparisons 
and Contrasts in the things around him, there is only 
one course to adopt, and that is to practise finding 
and seeing these, as a special Exercise. 
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There arc very many kinds of Lettcri=, but here I shall 
be treating chiefly of ordinary Letters, 

1. The first piece of advice is jwi to economise paper. 
Lines put closely together, and, what is still worse, lines 
written across the writing, are to be utterly av(>idecl 
As we have often said before, paper is so cheap that 
there is no need for such economy, 

2. I should suggest that as a rule, before the w riling,, 
begins, the Ideas should he Collected bp the ** Can! 
lSpslcnd\ or at any rate should he jolted down on a 
piece of paper, nut dose together and in a single line, 
but underneath one another and w^ith intervals between. 

The advantages of taking this great care abouf an ^ 
ordinary Letter are as follows. You will have records 
of what you have written, and records of the most 
convenient kind. You can prepare your Letters any- 
where, even in the traiii, and so save a great deal of 
time; and it may be noticed here that the idleness 
of people, during that great portion of their lives which 
they spend in travelling and waiting, can easily be 
av'oided in this way. There is a third advantage, and 
this is that in the end you will save time by this 
method : among other reasons, your Letter may be 
only half the length that it would otherwise have been. 
You will be far less likely to leave out anything of 
importance. And, besides this, the Letter will be 
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pleasanter to read. Lastly, it will be very good practice 
for any kind of Composition or Speaking. 

There are some who shrink from the drudgery of 
practice as practice, but who would not shrink from 
practice of this kind, where an immediate purpose is 
to be served. 

3. TJie interest of the reader is to be considered 
above all things by Letter-Writers ; they should put 
tlicmselves into the position of the reader, and imagine 
the reader’s feelings and thoughts; and of course they will 
enter into these more fully if before Writing they read 
through previous Letters from the reader. I might 
mention, by the way, that to analyse previous Letters 
as they come, and to keep this analysis carefully 
catalogued (in a Book or on Cards), will be very good 
exercise in the Collection, Selection, and Arrangement 
of Ideas. 

4. Bnsincss-Lctters should be as short as possible, and 
(as wc have seen) this shortness can be helped by a 
ireful Collection, Selection, and Arrangement of Ideas 
by the “ Card-System ”. These Cards should afterwards 
be kept for reference (see p. 187), and they also should 
be carefully catalogued. 

The Paragraphs of all Letters should he far shorter 
than the Paragraphs of Essays; the Sentences also 
should be shorter, and as a general rule Brevity should 
be aimed at. This is not merely in order to save time, 
but also because a short Letter is more likely (on 
ordinary occasions) to hold the attention and interest of 
the reader. 

5. If there is any doubt about Clearness, however, 
either the passage should be re-written, or there should 
be Repetition (sec p. 270) ; and perhaps occasional 
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Comparisons aad Conlrasls, It i.'* a nn.-^take to let any 
Sentence of doubtful meaninjj, tliat to say a Sentence 
which might mean nothing, or might mean either one 
of two things, pass by itself. A liepetition of the Idea 
in another form would be almost sure to put the actual 
meaning beyond doubt 

6. But for Clearness and for Interest there is no 
greater help than fsce pp, 231, 349) pictn re-pain ting in 
the mind. In Letters there is a g<)od deal of description, 
and, if you can imagine to yourself the actual scenes 
about which you arc writing, the Ith.*as are far more 
likely to be clearly and vividly expressed. ^\n occa- 
sional ’Drawing or Diagram is a considerable help. 

7. The Law of Relative Importance is to be (observed 
in Letter-Writing as carefully as in KssayAWiting. 
The main Ideas should be made to .stand out promi- 
nently, either by Repetition or \)y some of the other 
means suggested on page 26S foil. 

8. Humour is of course far more in place in a Jx*tter 
than in the more serious Ivssay ; at least this i.s tlfe 
general opinion. 

9. After the Letter has been d(«ic it should be 
read through^ and should (if possible) be read out loud, 
and you should ask yourself^ as you read it, whether 
it is clear, whether it is fair ami true, and (last but not 
least) whether it is kmd. l^utting It in another way, 
you might ask yourself, AVhat will the person feel and 
think on reading this?’ or, ‘Should I eventually be 
sorry to have received such a Letter myself? ’ or, again, 
‘Should I be sorry to have written it, say a year 
hence ? ’ 

10. For it is better to presuppose that every Letter you 
write will be kept: 3^ou must not rely on any Letter 
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being thrown away or destroyed directly it is read* It 
is this that ijiakes it worth while to take ever so much 
more pains over Letters than people generally do. 

ir. If the Letter is important, especially if it be a 
Business-Letter, there should be as long an interval as is 
feasible between the writing and the sending off. There 
have been many who have never written Business- 
Letters of any importance (and especially Letters in 
which they find fault with anyone) without keeping 
them back for a day. 

12* Records of Letters, giving the gist of them, with 
the date, etc., would be always at hand if you prepared 
the Ideas before writing the Letter. The Writer would 
find that this would soon become quite an easy and 
almost an automatic task, though at first it would 
be somewhat difficult and slow, and would demand 
niuch conscious effort 

13. It is as well to have some fixed time of the day for 
Lettei- Writing, and 

14. to keep ready at hand a list of those Letters which 
you have to lorite. A still better method is to address 
envelopes or postcards beforehand : this is far the 
neatest form of Memorandum. If you have to write 
a Letter to H. Jones, it is safer to address an envelope 
to IL Jones, Ksq. (there is no need to write the address 
nc;w), than to write down H. Jones on a piece of paper 
which you might forget to look at again. Such en- 
velopes and postcards can be kept in some special 
place. 

As I said above, Letter- Writing is very good practice 
for Composition, or rather it should be very good 
practice, and can easily be made so. It gives you 
facility in Collecting Ideas, in Arranging them, etc* 
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THIS SYSTEM. 


T/iis of fnr par hig Compositions will only have 

its fall ihh'anitv^iS if it be began careftlly and with 
patkncL\ If ihi^ reader be too hasty, and try to do 
the whn!»* at he will get very little 

acUantfe^i*, ulan'ra^, when the different parts have been 
steadily praetJi<*d mw by one, then an occasional Essay, 
to b(* doiui in a time (sec p. 343), will have its 

peculiar \vilue. 

The afhaiit of iny Method will include all the 
i advantages of bc'ing able to write Essays, etc.* 
(p. 3 foil), as well as the advantages of each particular 
part of the art, for instance, the advantages of the 
“ (I'lni-Systein *’ (sec p. 193 foil), and (see p. 284 foil.) 
of Coinparbons, and Omtrasts. 

The a<ivantagt‘s of a SW/e///e need not be entered 
into here*: hut it is worth remembering that, if you 
have not had time to finish writing out your Essay 
in an Examination, it may bo as well to show up the 
Scheme. Ft is not every lixamincr who will see the 
point of this: but, obviously, every Examiner ought 
to be able to judge of your Style well enough by what 
you have written out; all your Ideas and their Arrange- 
ment he will be able to see in the Scheme: he can 
therefore easily gather what the whole Essay would 
have been. But it must be admitted that an Exami- 
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nation should also lest each pupil’s power of mapping 
out his time scientifically. 

The chief advantage of a Scheme I should consider 
to be that it enables the reader or hearer to get a 
bird’s-e>’e view of the Ideas and their Arrangement. 

One vciy great merit which the IMethotl has i.s thi.s. 
The ordinary Essaj’-W'ritcr, when he is learning or prac- 
tising, does, let us say, an Es.say on Caesar, another on 
Napoleon, another on Glatlstone, and so on. ICach one 
is done separately, and helps the r>lhers \ery little 
indeed. But, with my Sj'stcm, the Writer nr .SpiMker 
has a certain set of Headings and .Sub-IIeadings for 
all Essays on Persons (p. 93): these he ha.s to change, 
to a certain extent, for each particular person, but th(' 
foundation and plan of all may be similar, so that, after 
doing half-a-d(jzcn Essaj’-s on Persons, he gets the 
Scheme of an Es.say on anj Person well intt» his mind. 

And not only thi.s, but he finds that very much the- 
same Hcading.s will be useful or rather nece.ssary w hen 
he comes to do an Essay or to make a Speech on a 
topic of apparently quite a different kind, e.g. (see 
p. 93) on Government, or Slavery, or War. 

Once again, supposing he has to deal with a wider 
kind of Essay or Speech, one in which it will be 
necessary to take a glance at a whole Period in ali 
its important aspects (such as Government, War, 
Religion, Education, Commerce, etc.), he might, in 
the ordinary way, prepare or read twenty lCs,says or 
Speeches of this kind without improving very con- 
siderably : he might not yet see that there arc a number 
of Headings which to a certain extent apply to all 
Essays like this (see p. 83). According to my Method, 
he will already have these Headings and Sub-Headings, 
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, 5-1,1 the. *'■’ ^ i‘«mbcr of separate 

!LfCt ('Uth .' lb- Pericles, of Alexander 

the Great. «f < «'f L"uis XIV., etc.). After a 

certain number ff inh T.-siys or Speeches, this List 
f llt-adiii' - V ill lx firmly fixed in his mind. 

\,i(i u..t’- mK thi . but here attain he nill find these 

Heaain"-< u ‘'>'5 *"'■ 

he nf W.n ; the AVr «//5 of War, the Results 

5,,- Rcliuion. nf -f ^'"'•al Pmver; the Sphere of 

Government (ur. .. Herlxrt Spencer would call it of 
Govenmmnl InU rtVv. lu el; an.l see further page 133 foil. 

1,, „th.r xM>rd. he uiU ha%e acipiired a number of 
more or le th uei.i! or rniver.al Headings, which will 
help io out uh it lu' already knows on any subject, 
and wili shoio him vimt he does not knoxu, and will thus 
tell him the bi -I toi'i«-> for research and .special study. 

• Sihcr or my i. « .yho™ 

that lCssay-S\-riting or Speaking is not only a difficult 
Irt but a very umtplkated art, sme tt comprises a 
m'mlr of departments xohkh are almost distinct from 

Z UL h is, uO.,c>, an art which Mudes many 

“?or ii.is «.■■■«'> ■ to* Si'’®' ‘ 

f l/ss'lv-W'ritin": 1 have .shown (that which 
hlr^vn .•/.#) the difficulty or 
really taken each part or process in the 

the art, and the ^ 

I have .suggested. 

Two or three of the qualities 
by this Methml may be mentioned here. 
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First of all \\ill come qnicf and calm irjhvtion and 
work. The Writer or Sj)caker will get into the habit 
not only of doing things in the right v'a}-, but of 
thinking them out logically and from many points of 
view, before he proceeds to say, or even to do. I'liis 
cannot fail to affect his everyday life: not only in what 
he writes and in what he says, but even in what ho 
tliinks, he will learn to gather together what he knows 
on both sides of any given question. 

If, afterwards, he shall study politics, he will be able 
to judge of the merits or faults of political proposals; 
he will not (as so many politicians do) look at the 
immediate effects of any proposal, but will look at the 
effects upon (sec p. 125) the subseciuent period also. If 
a Poor Law is proposed, he will not simply say ‘This 
will help the poor to-day’, but he will consider the 
effect on future generations of his countrymen. Such 
a training is very necessary indeed for s<jme Members of 
Parliament, who at present are ill-(iualified for deciding 
in favour of or against a proposal by the mere fact that 
they possess a certain amount of money. 

The study of the Ntzv Testament in Schools (and 
indeed elsewhere) is at present extraordinarily unsatis- 
factory, if we judge it by its results on the daily life : 
and that is really the only way in which w'c can judge 
it. Considering the time spent on it, we must decide that 
there are few branches of study w'hich are less fruitfill. 
My Method would insist on a study of the Ideas 
of the New Testament (sec p. 213): the Writer or 
Speaker would have to go through the best parts and 
to pick out the real meaning, the real sense, apart from 
the language. At present very few people seem to 
work this out: they are quite content to read or to 
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hear a Chapter of the Bible every day, or every now 
and then ; and even if three-quarters of the Ideas are 
ill understood and ill realised, they think that they will 
be heard for their much reading. 

The New Testament, again, must also be studied for 
its Kxpression. The advantages of this I have pointed 
out on page 215 foil. For the reasons given there, if we 
study it for its Expression and Style alone, we shall 
learn more about Expression and Style than by any 
other means, and we shall be forced by the way to con- 
sider the Ideas as well. 

My Method is also especially intended for Teachers 
as tvcll as for learners. Thousands of Teachers, who 
can write Essays or make Speeches themselves, confess 
their utter inability to teach the subject at all. Those 
who do not confess this arc often condemned by their 
learners : few of their learners can write good Essays or 
make good Speeches. This Book gives some of the reasons 
why this must be the case, if learners are taught the art of 
Jilssay-Writing and Speaking simply by Writing Essays 
and making Speeches, It is shown here that many 
special Exercises must be carefully practised one by one. 

The System also includes a scientific way of reading 
and of listening. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
read and listen without Method or System, and the 
result is that the Ideas, by which they might have been 
improved, are either not absorbed at all or, if absorbed, 
are just about as useful as lumber in a lumber-room. 
As in Essay-Writing, so in reading and listening, 
there must be a certain scientific system and method 
for beginners : and this method cannot be easy to 
acquire. At first it must be acquired by very great 
effort and conscious exertion, 

2 D 
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I have also suggested mea 7 is hy ivhuh flic Ideas winch 
arc absorbed should be put to some use, and not only 
be thoroughly understood (see p. 349) bu*L also made 
material for further use : for instance sec p* 2S9, for 
Comparisons. 

In the Book itself I have called attention tn the 
Interest of Essa3’-\Vriting and Speaking as a siil^ject, 
quite apart from its many cidvantagcs : see p. 1 50. I 
feel sure that one of the greatest mistakes in our 
Education is that we give people things to learn in 
which they take not the slightest interest, although just 
a few words or a few minutes of explanation \\(>uld 
show that the subject was a'cally interesting and valuable. 
I can never sec that a subject is likely to produce anj" 
the worse effects because the learner is told that it is 
interesting and valuable ! 

The Piocesses also I have tried to make interesting. 
Thus I fancy that there aie very few who would not 
find the use of the ‘ Card-Sj'stem ’’ (sec p. j 86) very 
engrossing. It makes Essay-Writing or Speakings 
almost as much a game as Whist, for the arranging 
of the hand at Whist is very similar to the arranging 
of the Cards for Essaj^’-Writing or Speaking. 

The use of Comparisons, again, cannot fail to be 
interesting : it will be encouraging for the reader to 
know that there is scarcely anything that he himself 
understands which he may not be able to use as an 
illustiation or as a means of explaining something 
which is far harder. 

In conclusion, one may say that there is scarcely a 
good mental quality or faculty which will not be im- 
proved by my System, tf the System be propcilj" used, 
A methodical plan of doing anything, patience in the 
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doing of it, without the demand for immediate results, 
the spirit of fairness, and a sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions •of men — these are a few of the qualities 
which cannot fail to be developed. Others have been 
pointed out in the course of the Book itself. 

It is not claimed that the Method vill be a complete 
Education : very far from it. But at least it will sho%v 
the advantage of every other branch of learning and 
Education y and in fact (see p 285) will call in those 
other branches to help it. And it will gi\e a Sj^stem 
which can be applied to almost any other subject. 

But I cannot finish without a word as to its incom- 
pleteness. It is probable that the advantages of some 
Method which will be like this, but very much superior 
wall be far beyond an}*- advantages that I have claimed 
for my Method. Moreover, there are certain faculties 
which I believe will chiefly be acquired through Athletics 
nnd Games ; among these w^ould be pluck, and perhaps 
mutual help and co-opetadon. 

^ But, in so far as any subject (apart from Athletics 
and Games) can approach to a complete Education, I 
think that this may be claimed for the scientific prepar- 
ation of Essays and Speeches. 



CHAPTER LXXV. OBJEOTIONS TO THIS SYSTEM, 
WITH AHSWEES. 


One of the chief Objections to my ^Method will be 
that my General Lists of Headings and Sub-Headings 
(pp. 83, 92) arc a kind of ‘ Ciamming.’ As a matter of 
fact the Headings, for instance those from which one 
may choose in writing an Essay or in making a Speech 
on any Person, aie not Cramming at all : they reallj^ 
ask a series of questions ('^ec p. 73), saying to the 
Writer or Speakei*, ‘What do jou know about this 
question, and about this, and about this To try the 
Essay or Speech without such a List would be some-s 
thing like trying to do an Examination w ithout a paper 
of Examination Questions. If the Writer, therefore, 
will only remember that each Heading is really not a 
piece of information but a question to draw out what 
he already knows, or to call his attention perhaps to 
something which he ought to know, then he will not 
accuse the Headings of being anything like Cramming. 

Again, it may be said that there are too many Head- 
ings and Sub-Headings : that they are not all needed 
for any given Essay or Speech. I freely grant that 
in an Essay on the Age of Augustus, for example, all 
the Headings on page 83 would not be needed. 

But on the other hand I find that, without such a 
List, people are constantly forgetting to make mention 
of something which they actually know : in fact when, 
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iti looking o\ci Essays, I have asked the Writer 
whether he, ought not to have mentioned such-and-such 
a Heading, he has nearly always said ‘ Yes, but it did 
not occur to me’. Secondly, such a List is very easy 
to learn, especially if it is in a Rhyme (see p. 83) ; and 
thirdly, when once it /ms been learnt, it is very easy to 
pick out just those Headings and Sub-Headings which 
one wants, and to reject the rest. Fourthly, to have 
a ready-made List like this saves a great deal of time 
and trouble, and produces a much better result : it calls 
to the mind of the Writer or Speaker a great many 
topics which he really knows, and suggests to him 
others which he ought to look up for himself. Above 
all, it gives him tlie power of rapidly forming an opinion 
on any general question. Few things are more striking 
and more lamentable than the narrowness of the point 
of view of most English people. If, however, such 
Pleadings as tliese werfe to be constantly used, these 
people would very soon acquire the habit of loo/cing at 
%.]uestiojis from many poinU of view, and not from one 
only. There is yet a sixth point, and that is that every 
year we see more and more subjects included in the 
list of ‘ things wortli mentioning ’. Contrast the “ Daily 
Mail ” of to-day with an old-fashioned paper, and you 
will see how much that was utterly ignored years ago 
is now thought deserving of a whole column. Then, 
again, such Lists gives a fairly good order for general 
purposes. For the other advantages, see page 73. 

But the real test of whether it is good or not is to 
try an Essay like the ‘ Results of Geography on English 
History’, first of all withmt any General List, and 
then with the Lists on pages 83, 107: compare the 
Scheme which you get by the one process with the 
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Scheme \\'hich yuu get by the other process, and then 
decide whether the general List is really worjh Iccirning 
or not » 

r 

It may be said, however, that such Lists would do 
away with Originality. But, as a matter of fact, there 
will be plenty of room left for Originality (see p. 219) in 
the Selecting and Rejecting of Ideas, in the Underlining 
of Ideas, in the working out of Comparisons and Con- 
trasts, and in seeing each Idea clearly as a dchnile 
picture in the mind’s eye: all this gives scope for 
Originality. And, besides, if the Essay -Writer or 
Speaker is provided with ten Headings, instead of the 
eight which he would think of if he were left to himself, 
then surely he has more chance of Originality in working- 
out the ten Headings than he would have in working 
out the eight He has a far wider sphere within which 
to work. 

If it should be thought that it is an error to mak(/ 
the 'Marions processes of Essay- Writing or Speaking nu - 
chanical and conscious ; that the ‘joints ’ will appear, and# 
that the mechanism will stand out ; then I reply that 
this is the only way for those who do not do the thing 
correctly by nature and by instinct. It is all very well 
for the genius himself to write a good Essay or make a 
good Speech straight off, and then to lay down tho 
universal Law that the right way of making an Essay 
or Speech is simply to make it at once, and not to 
trouble about processes : when he comes to teach a 
Class of various pupils, his theory will prove to be a 
dead failure. Personally, I have found very few Honours 
men at Cambridge able to write a good Essay even on 
an easy subject: they have no method at all. In such 
cases (where, if anywhere, one might expect success) it 
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is necessary to beyin at the beginning again. But how 
much better it would have been if the beginnings had 
been got through and the foundations laid dtiring School- 
life. It seems to me that there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with our School Education if it does not 
teach tlie average boy or man to write a fairly good 
piece of English Composition or to make a fairly good 
Speech. That which is neglected at School seems to be 
beneath the dignity of the University to trouble about, 
and hence as a rule the real processes are never taught 
at all. 

It is true tliat the ‘mechanism’ may appear at first: 
the result will be something stiff and unnatural. But. 
after the various processes have been steadily practised 
one by one, especially those processes in which the 
individual is weakest, the processes will work far more 
smoothly and easily and rapidly not only by themselves, 
as special and isolated Exercises, but also in combina- 
tion within the Essay or Speech. 

• It is said that ‘ Correct Reasoning cannot be taught ’ : 

I think that the right way of expressing this would be 
that “hitherto a large number of learned people have 
failed to teach average individuals to reason correctly”. 
If the processes of correct reasoning were taught very 
carefully and slowly and in the right way, and if they 
were afterwards practised (e.g. see p. 150 foil.), then it 
could hardly be denied that the power of correct reason- 
ing would be enormously improved. We may not be 
able to help some (who are called ‘duffers’) to do things 
perfectly, but we may be able to put them in the way of 
doing things better than they do them at present : as it 
is, we tell them simply to ‘practise’, whereas we ought 
first of all to show them h<m to practise. The secret of 
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practice, for duffers and indeed for most learners, is to 
practise, at first, not the whole process, but its various 
parts, one by one, correctly, slow!}?-, and again and again, 
until each has become half automatic. 

I grant that it is a pleasure to read an Essay b}’ a 
genius, but I cannot agree that it would be a pity to 
raise the general standard of excellence, and to help the 
average person to achieve, as a task of great effort and 
constant care, very much the same result that the genius 
achieves without any such effort or care, and by a kind 
of instinct As it is now, too much thought is bestowed 
on the genius ; too much is left for the other boys to do 
by themselves or not to do at all : it would be far better 
if these were coached and practised in the foundations 
and elements, and then left to themselves more and 
more. 

One of the greatest faults of our School-system is that 
the genius is encouraged and pushed forward, whili 
there is no methodical system for helping the plodder to 
rise to the standard of the genius, and by hard \vor\<3r 
and conscious perseverance, for which he deserves real 
praise and glory, to make up for v hat he lacks in correct 
instinct and in unconscious ability, for which natural 
gifts he himself deserves no praise or glory whatsoever* 
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The following list might easily be trebled : but I 
have preferred to give few works beyond those which 
I myself have found most useful. I should be glad, 
however, if my I'eaders would suggest others. 

The Asterisk * marks a work as likely to be especially 
useful to beginners. 


Articles: very numerous (in the Athenseum”, ‘‘ Fortnightly 
“Nineteenth Century”, “North American Review”, etc.). 


Askew (J. B.). 
J)awbon ((". J.) 

^Fowler (J. H.) 
•Froebcl 

Gibson (I. M.) 

^Hartley 
Hinsdale (B. A.) 

(?) 

Kay . 

Lamb (J. B.) . 


Lewes (G. H.) 

Lobban (J. H.) 
Meiklejohn . 
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Pros and Cons (Swan Sonnenschein). 

Essay - Writing and Pa^x^phrasing 
(McDougall). 

Ninetemth Century Prose (Black). 

Educational Laws for All Teachers 
(Edward Arnold). 

Handbook for Literary and Debating 
Societies (Hodder and Stoughton). 

How to Speak Well (Drane). 

Teaching the Language Arts (Appleton) 

How to Write (Walter Scott). 

Memory (Cambridge University Press), 

Practical Hints on Writing for the Press 
(Bradbury, Agnew). 

Principles of Sttccess in Literature 
(Scott). 

English Essays (Blackie). 

The Art of Writing English^ and 
A Hundred Short Essays (Holden). 
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Skipton (H.) . 
Spencer (H.) . 
Stout (G. F.) . 
Wagner (L.) . 
^Wendell (Barrett) 
Miles (K H.) 
IMorrell 
Pater (W.) , 

Raleigh (W.) . 
Shaylor (J.) , 


The Essay- Heifer (Crosb}* T^ockwood). 
Soc/o/o^([y (Kegan Paul), 

2Ianual of Psychology (C^.ivc). 

How to Publish (Redway). # 
English Composition (Scribner’s Sons). 
How to Rememhc}' (Warne ; in the press). 
History of Me?ifa! Philosophy (Stewart), 
Appreciations (Macmillan). 

Style (Edward Arnold). 

The Pleasures of Literature, 

Saunferings in Book land 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton). 


A few general hooks maj;^ be added : — 


■^Buckle (T.) . 

Cunningham fl)r. W.) 

^‘Guizot . 

Ihering (R. von) 

Motley 

Prescott 

Seeley (J. R.) , 


History of Civilisation in England, 
Western Civilisation in its Economic 
Aspects^ and other works. 

History of Civilisation, 

Evolution of the Aryan 
(Swan Sonncns('ht‘in). 

Netherlands, 

Conquest of Mexico^ and Conquest of 
Peru, 

Expansion of England^ 
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Anticipation: 275 
Anti-Climb: 301; see Bathos. 
Antithesis; see Parallelism and Co 
trast 

Appearance: 155 
fallacy of: 55 

Appropriateness: 41 foil., 224, 243 
foil, and passim 
Aristotle : 206 foil. 

Arrange (How to Arrange Head- 
ings): 172 full, 264 
Articles for Magazines, etc. : S ; and 
see 367 foil. 

Author (Essay on); 129 foil 
Authorities, and their Faults; 139 
foil. 

Authority (fallacy of trusting to it) ; 

152 

Averages, Law of; 157 
B 

Bad Schemes of Essays; 54 foil 
Bain; 177, 276, 299 foil. 

Balance *.215, 300 ; and see Rh>thm. 
Bathos; 225, 260, 301 
Beginnings: 215, 258 foil; and see 
Interest. 

Bias: 141, 153 
Blackboard; 387 
Blending: 321 foil. 

Bonds of Union: 112 
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Books (List of Useful): 40O 
How to Read ; 352 foil. 

Brevity: 239 folk, 247 
Buckle: 149 

Building (analogy from) : xv 
Busincss'letteis: 391 

C 

Capital letters : 326 
Card- System; 1S6 foil , 355, 3S2 
foil. 

Advantages: 192 folk 
Carlyle: 38 
Causes; 96, 155 

Change (need of Changes in work) ; 

351 , 363 

Changes: 127, 130; and see 
Motives. 

Chapters: 308 folk 
Chiasmus: 177 

Choice of Subjects: 13 folk, 339 
Cicero: 304 

Classes in the State: no folk 
Clearness; 39, 237 folk 
needed in Speaking: 384 folk 
Climax : 301 ; and see Endings. 
Cohesion; 263 folk ; see Connexion. 
Collect Ideas (How to) : 63 folk 
Commas; 328 foil. 

Comparisons: 215, 234, 249, 281 
foil 

Complexity of Essay-Writing and 
Speaking: xvi 

Concentration of Attention; J^assim^ 
e g. 190, 196, 350, 3SI 
Concrete; 235 foil , 273, 349 
Connectives: 265 
Connexion : 41, 179, 208, 263 folk 
Conscious effort needed at first: 

406 and passim 
Contamination; 321 foil 


Contrasts: 215, 234. 271. 291 folk 
Co-operation: 40; and see Sen- 
tences, etc, ^ 

Correct (how U> coned Ci impo- 
sitions): 335 folk ^ 

Correct Reasoning: 407; and see 
Fallacies 

Proofs (How to); 377 folk 
Corrections in Printing ; 377 folk 
Clamming — this System is not like 
Cramming: 404. 

Criticism: 129 folk, 2C7, 33S, 36S 
Custom: 6 , 153 

D 

Debates: 343, 3^7 
Definitions: 159 folk 
Delays in writing for the Press; 369 
folk 

Demosthenes; 181 
Description: 97; and see Realising. 
Dictation: 374 folk 
Difficulties and Faults in Essay- 
Writing, etc. : 44 folk 
in Style ; 205 foil. 

Division of Labour; 272; see 
Specialisation. 

Drawing of Plans, etc.; 349 
E 

Economy: 37 folk, 238, 375 
Editors and Publishers; 14, 36S 
folk 

Education’; 117 folk 
faults: 407, etc. 

tendencies of English Education : 

3 

Effects: 104, 125, 132, 156 
Elocution; 388 

Emotions appealed to : 226, 254 
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KmphasiN: 1S2. 209, 268 foil 
absence of: 278 
KndiniTs: 261 
Environment : 96 
301 

l‘'\uiences and their Faiiinijs; 146 

Exagi^eralion : 235 
Examinations: 340, 397 
‘ Exclusions ^ 1 6 1 , 292 
KwrcLses: c.g. 

in arousing Iiileicbt: 256 
in Arrangement: 173 iull 
l'Apic:ibion— Deneial Kemaiks: 202 
full 

illustrated by Matt, vii, 15-27: 
222 foil 

ExUemeCabCbJ 249 


faculties developed ly Ebbay- 
Writing; 399 foil, and cp. 3 foil 
^’airness: 60; and sec Open-minded- 
ness, Bias, 
h'allacies; 150 foil 
Ealse Economy of Paper : 46, 238, 

390 

Faults in Kssay-Wriling and Speak- 
ing: xvii, 44, etc. 
in ICducation i 3, etc. 

4 n Expression; 255 full 
in Punctuation; 328 
in Reading; 352 
in Teaching ; 327 foil, etc. 
Finance: 122 

Fitness: 243; and see Appropriate- 
ness. 

Flattery; 257, 363 
F’orce; 222 
FormulabJ 161 


G 

Games, analogies from ; xiii, 13, 2^9 
advantages of studying: xviii,289 
General (essay on a general): 105 
foil, 274 

General Essay- Headings: 91 
General Hints: 36, 360 foil 
General Lists— Advantages; » 

398, 404 foil; and sec Headings. 
General Principles of Compositioo : 
37 foil 

Genius (often a bad teacher) : xi'h 
xvlii, etc. 

Geography and its divisions; I 07 
as Evidence : 145 
Geology ; sue Geography. 

Gibbon: 232, 254 
Good Use; 320, 327 
Government: 113 foil 
Grammar: 320 foil 
Groups of Ideas: 180 
Groups of People: 96, 112 

II. 

Headings: 

for Period (and Causes, Results, 
Sphere, etc ): 79 foil 
Uses: 84 

for General Essays : 9 ^ 
for Person: 93 
for Author: 129 

Advantages of General Lists; 7 ^ 
foil, 398, 404 foil 
Often Omitted: 71 foil 
How to Collect : 63 foil 
Card- System: iS 6 
Select and Reject; 166 foll- 
Underline; 1 70 foil 
Arrange: 172; sec alu Sub- 
Headings* 
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Health: I20, 327 
Healthiness of Ideas; 60 
Hearer to be conbidered ; 231, etc. 
Heredity: 96, 126, 14S 
Hindrances : 97, 155 
Historians; 140 foil.; and see 
Fallacies: 150 foil. 

Ilonie-lifc; 1 19 foil. 

House of Commons: 387 
Humour: 301, 392 


I 

Ideas as Ilcadinj^s ; 66 foil, 
what they should he: 60 foil.; 
see albo Collect, Arrange, etc. 
Imitation ; 355 ; and see ( jriginalily. 
Immediate Causes judged by ; 15S 
Impressiveness: 215 
Indentation: 59, 68, 184 
Indenting: 59, 6S, 184 
Index-making (Hints) : 381 full. 
Individuality; 97 foil., ni 
Individuals (Essays on): 93 full, 
III 

Industries: 122 
Inferences: 146 
wrong: 156 

Infinitive (Split): 320, 331 
Instances: 178 
Extreme: 149 
and Principles: 178, 179 
Intellect; 98 

Interest: 180, 215, 255 foil. 
Interjections: 301 
Intervals — needed in Essay Pre- 
paring: 65, 330 
in Speaking: 385 foil. 

Innuendo: 301 
Inversion: 276 
Irony: 301 


; J 

Judgment: ioi 
I Justice: 115 • 


Language: lib; ai'fl ^ee Aiudogy. 
u>E\ideiKc: 140 

Latin AUeuliou to Rhyihni: ^03 
foil. 

334 

Words: 244, 305 
Law: 1 15 

j u*E\idence: 146 
) Leading Men: 128 
j Leain List s ( Ho w I o ) : 8 7 fol 1 , 
Lectures (How to Listen : 358; 
' and see 384 foil. 

Length: 
of Ajtiek'^: 5 
<»f Uoul. etc.: 373 
of Words; 271 

and see Paragraphs, ilrevity, clt. 
Letters to Publishers and Editors: 
371 foil. 

LcUer-Wiiting: 390 full. 

A <1 vantages : 390^4!., 394 
Card-System: 391 full. 

Listen and Learn (How to): 358 
full. 

Literature-— Classes of Writings: 
Litotes; 301 

Li\y; 140 foil. * 

M 

Magazines: 5 
Manuscripts: 367 foil. 

Margins; 326, 362 
Maikingof Books: 355 
Mass of Words: 271 
Matthew vii. 15-27— as an Illus- 
tration of Style: 211 full. 
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Meiobis: 301 

Memoranda for Letters; 393 
Memory: 7 . ^ 2 % *84, 384; 

Kbynieb. 

Metaphors: 287 ; and see Com- 
parisons. 

Metonymy: 27 <> 

« Middle* of Essays, etc: 183 
Mixed Metaphors; 254 
l^ludern Tendencies in Newspapers, 
etc.; 7<> 

Mood; 255 
Morality ; see Viitues. 

Motives: 102 foil., I 55 

Appealed to: 216 

Changes and Mixtures: 48 , 

102 

of Writers and Speakers; 481 49 


Nipoleon; 2S1 

Natural -best— a fallacy: 45 j fP 
Newspapers: 76; and see Articles. 
iJew Testament: 212 foil., 2 » 9 . 

306, 343 . 400 foil- 
Note-Books; 66, 354 


Order of Ideas in Essay : 178 ; and 
see ‘x\rrange*. 

of Words; 230, 316 foil., 3^5 
Originality: 61, 167, 17O) 219 folky 
406 

Other Peoples: 123 foil. 

V 

Padding (its use) ; 388 
Paper ; sec False Economy , Writing 
for Press, etc. 

Paradox: 258 
Paragraphs: 310 foil, 
length: 247 
for Newspapers: 5 
Paraphrasing: 231,2526)11., 349 
Parallelism: 21 5 > 3 °° 

Parallels, etc.: 162, 279 foil. 

Part-hy-part Method of Learning: 
xiv foil., 337 foil’. 346 
etc. 

Participle (too free use) ; 321 
Period (in Composition): 250, 319 
Period-Headings; 79 
Previous Period : 126 
Subsequent Period: 125 

Personal form; 214, 231 
Philip of Macedon: 281 
Phonograph: 375 
Pictures in the mind; 231 


Objections sliould be given: i6i, 

^ 167 

to my System, with Answers: 
404 foil. 

Occupations: 120 foil. 

Otrussions,asEvidenceo£Headmgs. 

149 

Omitted Headings: 71 _ 

Open-mindedness: 6 , 150. “ 

see Fairness. 

Order and Justice; il 5 


Poetry: 3 ^ 

Politics (preparation for) : 4 ^° 
Popular Audiences: 217; and see 
281 foil. 

position of Body; 326 foil* 
Practice, 347 loll. 

Precision: 226 
Precis-writing: 183, I 9 S 
Previous Period : 126 

Principles and Instances: 178 

Principles of Composition: 37 
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Probability: 144 
Progress: 127 

Headings for Essay on : 135 
Pronouns: 27S 

Proportion: 41, 142, 170 foil, 209, 
239; and see Underline 
Proofs (for Printing): 377 foil 
Proverbs: 85, 152, 235; and see 
Fallacies. 

Prose — divisions of Prose Lileia- 
ture: 131 

Prudery (mistaken) ; 168 
Public Works: loS foil 
Publishers : 367 foil. 

Punctuation; 317, 328 foil 

Q 

Questions: 216, 256, 259, 296 foil 
Quotations: 85, 163 foil, 259 

R 

Read (how to) : 352 foil 
Reader to be considered: 231, etc. 
Readers (of Publishers) : 376 foil 
Reading out loud : 307, 363 
Realising: 349 
Refutation: 271 

Rejection of MSS. by Editors, etc ; 
14 * 37 ^ 

Religion: 116, 117 
as Evidence ; 146 
Repetition; 216 
Results j see Effects. 

Rdsutnee Method; 247, 266, 354 
Revisions: 330 foil 
Rhetorical Devices: 209, 242, 272 
foil, 299 foil 
Rhymes : 

(jeneral Hints: 36 
the Ideas; 62 


f Period -Headings: 83 

General Headings; 92 
Faults of Authdl'ities : 144 
Fallacies : 1 58 0 

.Style: 204 
How to Learn : 88 
Rhythm: 7, 216, 225, 245, 2J9, 
303 foil 

Rights of Individuals: 116 
Roman Contjuesls and Succcjses: 
x\ii, 185, 263, 273 foil 

S 

Safe Rules: 320, 324, 362 
for Lettei -Wilting: 392 fidl 
Schemes: 68, 1S9 
Advantages of: 372 foil, 397 
Selioolbuy 44 foil, etc. 

Select and Reject (How i6G 
foil 

Sentences: 315 foil 
length: 248 

‘ Sermon on the Moiml ’ — a iussage 
analysed; 212 foil 
Shorthand Clerks : 375 
Simplicity: 227 
Slang: 245 
Social Life; 119 full 
Speaking; 384 foil 
must be Clear ; 227, 386 
must have fewer Ideas ; 
Illustrations; 3S9 
intervals needed : 385 
memory: 384 
classes of Speeches: 385 
Special Eissays (ilejulings): 91, 92 
Specialisation; 4, 137 
Spelling: 327 foil 
Spencer (H.); 228 
Sphere of Government : 1 14 
Standards of Judgment: loi 
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Statibtic.s of Collecting Ideas, etc. ; 
64 

Slylo— how to eviininc k: 21 1 foil. 

in general; 202 foil 
Suhjeflsfor Essays --common types; 
9 foil 

JJ >r study ; 360 
Sul»Nfquont Period; 125 
Sul 1' Headings : 95 foil, 
fur Period: 107 foil 
for Person: 96 foil 
Suggesliveness: 61, 224; and see 
Interest. 

Suinmansing: 183, 195 
in Speaking; 387 
Summary of the Book ; 27 full 
Syntax; 320 foil 

Sympathy encouraged by Essay- 
writing: 7, 349 

T 

Tautology : 325 ; and see Variety. 

‘ Teach (How to teach Composition); 

290, 337 foil and passim 
*by learners; 23 foil and passim 
faults in Teaching; see Faults. 
Technical Terms: 228 foil 
Telegrams: $6 
Tendencies; 100, 127 
Tense; 253 

Titles of Books, etc., important: 

374 

To^pics for Essays; 133 foil 
Types of Subjects: 9 foil., 133 
Typewriting: 326, 36S full 
Tyrants (Es.say on); 44 foil, 160 


U 

Underline (How to underline Head- 
ings): 170 foil 

* Under the circumstances ’ : 207 
Unions; iii 
Unity; 37 foil, 243, 312 
Uses of Period-Headings; 84; and 
see Headings. 


V 

Variety; 42, 208, 216, 251 foil 
unnecessary; 254, 325 
Varioiih Classes of Compositions: 
16 foil. 

Vigour: 222 foil 
Virtues (List) : 99 foil 
Vocabulary: 248, 324 foil 
Voice: 253 

W 

War; 124 foil. 

Ways of Learning: 23 foil 
Wealth: 122 

Wendell (Prof. Barrett); 4r, 191, 
243 j etc. 

Whitaker^s Almanack : 77 
Words (Vocabulary): 324 foil 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon: 244, 24S, 

30s 

Word-play: 277 

Work — Need of Change : 351, 363 
Writing: 312 foil, 326; and see 
Type-writing. 

Writing for Pres.s (Hints) : 367 foil, 
as opposed to Speaking: 3S4 
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The object of this Series is to present in separate Volume^ a 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of the general develop- 
ment of European History, and to deal fully and carefully with 
the more prominent events in each century. 

No such attempt to place the History of Europe before the 
English Public has previously been made, and the Series 
fonns a valuable continuous History of Mediceval and Modern 
Europe. 
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By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., late Fellow of All Souk’ College, 
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By A, Hassall, M.A., Student of ChrLt Church, Oxford. 6 s. net. 

Period VIL— Revolutionary Europe. a.p. 1789-1815. 

By H. Morse Stephens, M.A., Professor of History at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 6 s. net. 

Period VIIL— Modem Europe. a.d. 1815-1899. 

By W. Alison Phillips, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of 
St. John^s College, Oxford, 6 s. net. 
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